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Proceedings of the Ninth Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Lucknow 
on 16th and 17th December 1926. 


The iiiniii pnldie of tlxe Indian Historical Eecords Commission 

was held at the Kaisarhao-h Baradari, LiK'kiiow, on rlie IGth of Deeember 1920, 
An exliibition of docuinents, seals, coins, paintings and other objects of his- 
torical interest o])taine(l from tlie fjo^ernrnent archives, Indian States, public 
institutions and private individuals was held in connection with the meeting. 
Ill the una voidable absence of Mr IT. G. Dennebey, I.C.S., Officiating Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
and e,Yoff\c\o President of the Connnission, Professor Tadnnath Sarkar, C.I.E., 
M.A., Yice-Chariceilor of the (hdcutta University, was voted to the Chair. 
The proceedings were opened at 11 a.m. in the presence of a large and distin- 
guished gathering. Professor L. E. Eushlnook Williams, C.B.E., M.A., a 
member of the Commission, was unavoidaldy al^sent. 

The following members were present: — 

1. Professor Tadnnath Sarkar, C.I.E., M.A., Vice-Chancellor of the 

University of Calcutta. 

2. Mr J. J. Cotton, M.A., I.C.S. , Curator, Madras Record Office, and 

Editor of the Madras Gazetteer. 

3. Mr. H. G-. Eawlinson, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College,, 

Poona. 

4. Mr E. B. Eamsbotliam, M.A., Principal, Hoogbly College, 

Bengal. 

5. Mr H. L. 0. Garrett, M.A., I.E.S., Keeper of tlie Eecords of the 

Government of the Punjab. 

6. Mr S. X.'Eot, I.C.8., Deputy Secretary to the Govermnent of Ben- 

gal, Political Department {attended the meeting in place of the 

keqier of the Eecords of the Government of Bengal). 

7. Mr A. E. M. Abdul Ali, E.E.S.L., M.A., Keeper of the Eecords of 

the Government of India (Secretary). 

The following co-opted members were also present : — 

1. Mr C. W. Gwynne, O.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, 

Luchnow. . 

2 Mr Panna Lall, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Unao. 

3. Rai Sabeh Prayag Dayal, M.E.A.S.. Curator, Provincial Museum, 

Lucknow. 


4 Mr S. B. Smitli, M.A., Canning College, Lucknow. 

5. Dr Radha Kumud Muklxerji, M.A., Pli.D., Professor of Indian 

History, Lucknow XJniTersity. 

6. Dr Ram Prasliad Tripathi, M.A., Ph.D., Allakabad Hniversity. 

7 Khan Bahih Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A., Superintendent Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 

Ifortliern Circle, Agra. 

8. Professor J. C. Sinha, M.A., Reader in Economics, Dacca University. 

S. Mr Syed Khurshed Ali, M.A. (Hyderabad). 

10. Mr J. M. Mehta, B.A. (Oson)rProfessor of History and Economics, 

Baroda College (Barodal. 

11. Mr Binod Bihari Sen Roy M.A. (Benares State). 

12. Mr Syed Haseer-ul-Hasan, M.A. (Rampiir State). 

13. Monsieur Singaravelou Pillai, Curator of the Old Records of French 

India, Pondicherry. 

14. Mr Mesrovh J. Seth, M.R.A.S. (Calcutta). 

15. Mr A. Ghosh, M.A., B.L., Advocate, High Court, and Honorary 

Superintendent, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum, Calcutta. 

The Hon’hle Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Minister of Education, after expressing 
His Excellency’s regret at his inability to be present, read the following mes- 
sage of welcome from Sir William Harris, Governor of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh.. 

Mess^e of Welcome from His Excellency the Governor of the United 
Provinces to the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

Gentlemen, 

On behalf of my Government and myself I welcome your Commission on 
the occasion of its'first session in the United Provinces. I hope that your 
stay in this attractive city of Lucknow will be pleasant, and that your proceed- 
ings will advance the cause of historical research. 

2. These provinces are enormously rich in historical memories; they have 
witnessed many of the processes — invasion, conquest, settlement, discord, 
anarchy, re-integration— which as we know from our own experience in 
England, go to mature and to enrich the thought and character of a people. 
But some of these processes were obviously far from favourable either to the 
preparation, or to the preservation when prepared, of an orderly or even a 
continuous record of events. Very much material has perished that we would 
gladly taTe seen preserved. 

3. The earliest English records housed in the province date back to the 
last quarter of the 18th century when the province of Benares was transferred 


by the Nawab Wazir of Oiidh to the Bast India Company. Selections from 
those records explaining the proceedings in the permanent settlement of what 
is now the Benares division, together with other interesting topics such as 
customs and trade, were selected hy Mr Shakespeare, Commissioner ^ Benares 
division, and printed as long as fifty years ago. The records of the Board of 
Revenue begin in 1801 when the nnclens' of the province of Oiidh was obtained 
by cession from the Nawab Wazir, They form a stately set of folio volumes 
containing ample material for a complete revenue history of the province cf 
Agra and are well-indexed in manuscript. For the mutiny period printed 
narratives are available : and the Oudh records to which I have alluded contain 
a wealth of interesting material regarding the pacification of that province. 
But be 3 mnd the printed proceedings of Government the Secretariat records 
contain few old papers, owing to disastrous losses in a fire which occurred 
about forty ^rears ago. 

4. Of earty vernacular records we have few, as many record rooms were 
completely destroyed during the mutiny. At Fyzabad, however, w^e have the 
records of the first summaiy settlement, and in Benares and other districts of 
the Benares division there are still official papers dating from the earl}- part of 
the 19th century. No state papers of Indian rulers in either province have 
survived in public collections. 

5. Owing to the destruction of which I have spoken, a student who seeks to 
make researches into the historical records of the United Provinces labours 
under a heavy disadvantage. On the other hand many of the sixrviving 
records relating to the provinces must be sought elsewhere — for instance, in 
the archives of the Government of India or the Government of Bengal or the 
High Court of Fort William at Calcutta. To write a history of the East 
India Company’s administration of this part of India it would be necessarj^ 
to consult not merely our local records and those which I have just mentioned 
but of course the records in England also. But when all is said, I am obliged 
to admit that in this matter of progress in the publication of such historical 
records as we have, or the facilitation of their examination, these provinces 
cannot boast that they have been in the van. We have in fact not kept pace 
with most of the larger provinces. We have, it is true, within the last two- 
years made rules for the supply of copies and information to the public and 
to regulate access to records which are in the Government Secretariat. It has, 
however, been found necessaiy for various reasons to place some restrictions 
on access to records of recent date. A proposal to constitute a separate record 
room in charge of a competent keeper has repeatedly been considered. ^ It has 
been pressed upon us by various enthusiasts. It is a proposal which the 
Government would be glad to put in p4‘actice. But like man^^ other most 
desirable things it has hitherto had to wait for- better times and for^ a richer 
treasury. At the same time I do not regard the lack of it as the chief inq)e- 
diment. We chiefly need persons willing to undertake the labour of historical 
research. Among our officials we have had^ and I hope will always have, mer. 
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Mfith the necessary taste and aptitude ; but it is perhaps less easy than it was 
once for a man to find time for such things in addition to his ordinary work 
or for Government to detach a man for the purpose. Within the last six 
years we have however done something to arrange and to dassify tlm older 
'records. Members of the Comniission ufill he familiar with Mr. Dewar s 
handbook to the English pre-Mntiny records in the Government record rooms 
of this province. Since that work was prepared the old Oudh records for the 
years 1858 to 1890 have also been arranged and indexed by Ehan Sahib Saiyit 

Abu ilixliaii-imad. ^ .r • 

6. Perhaps lieeause it lies near to the capital city of Delhi, Ae *- 

had great historians in the pa.st, such as Barni and Badanni. Throng the 
nineteenth century the torch was passed from hand to band by Sir Henry 
Elliot, Edward Thomas, Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Yincent Smith and Y illiam 
Irvine. In more recent years Mr. Moreland’s studies of economic conditions 
in the seventeenth century have won deserved admiration. Mr. Blunt s 
volume upon the Christian tombs and monuments of tbe.se provinces is itseli 
a monument of most laborious research aud contains a large amount of pure 
historv. The esstahlishment of the university professorship in modmn India 
history at Allahabad, and the research department in the Liicknow Lniversity 
give promise of wider diffusion of interest in histoiical studies, and better 
training of professional historians. Mr Beni Prasad s study of Jahangir i 
the first notable product of the new school. _ We look forward 
constant harvest to follow. Since the Commission last met, Prof essoi Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan’s valuable guide to documents relating to India in the libraries 
of Great Britain has been published, and ought greatly to facilitate the woi 

of students who can visit those libraries. _ • • r 

7 I hope that the members of the Commission will inspect the provincial 
mnsenm in its temporary quarters at the Lai Baradari; and will appreciate 
the collections of copper plates and of coins, which are its most importan , 
acquisitions. The stone monuments cannot be adequately oisplayed at pi - 
sent, and in anv case they form only a portion of the senes available in the 
iirovince for .stiidv. At Sarnatli also a mineum exists m which arc laeolugica 
exhibits found bcally are well-arranged and at Muttra a new bnildmg m 
under construction to house the large and valuable series of Muttra sciilptnie.. 
Gie province has many ancient sites awaiting exploration when trail 
investigators are nvailahle. Such problems as the era of the Knshaiia Km s, 
which has recently been examined afresh by Dr Sten Konou in ^p]gtap_ti‘ 
Indica, will probably be solved as surely as that of the Gupta era, by the dis- 
coveiy of an inscription with dates in both eras. In the temp es o 
and in private possession in that tei-ritory are many copper plates, a skiuea 
examination of which may be expected to illuminate the political is oiy o 
the Hindu rulers, the details of their revenue administration, and the deve- 
lopment of the hill dialects. I repeat that in the first place it is workers who 
‘ are wanted; for which reason I welcome the meeting of your Commission in 


tliis province as iikelj^ to arouse fresh interest in historical research and to 
•direct attention to the wealth of material not yet fully examined. 

Reply of Professor Jadunath Sarkar. 

•■"Geotlemeh, 

On hehalf of the Jiidian Historical Records Cominission I beg to offer oiir 
Thanks to His Excellency the Governor of this Province for the cordial terms 
in which he has welcomed ns. His Excellency^ in the address which has been 
jnst read out to yon, has pointed ont the various lines of historical re>searcli 
which invite workers. Witli a great re>idexitial University in its snidst, 
Lucknow ought to take the foremost place in putting the ample and diversified 
!ji.>torical materials existing in the province to the best possible use. A 
University can only train students in the art of dealing with original materials, 
interpreting the liistorical facts, and reconstnicting the past. But the raw 
materials have to he supplied before these workers fran achieve anything. In 
this historical province of Oudb, there can not be any question as to the immense 
ouignitiide and variety of the historical <lata ranging from the pre-Christian 
centuries to the period of the iliitiny which await labourers. 

On behalf of Historical Commission I also offer our thanks to the citizens 
of Lucknow for liaving made our meeting a success. I do confess that we 
who t.'ome from outside the province feel a great interest in this picturesque 
and historical citj% and that interest is not unmingled with a feeling of 
trepidation or fear. As one who has studied the Mediaeval history of India, 
I have always looked u])on Lucknow as a place of unique im|)ortance. There 
have been great capitals of Muslim India in the past. They had been capitals, 
and they have ceased to be caipitals. 

Delhi and Agra, Aurangabad and Bidar had once been capitals and have 
now ceased to he such. To them it can be truly said, 

Lo ! all your pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Hineveh and Tyre! 

But such a remark would not be true of Lucknow. Lucknow may have 
ceased to be a political capital; (I am not referring to the delicate subject of 
the Lueknow-A]lalia])ad rivalry), but it is still the intellectual capital of 
Muhammadan India. It is still the home of art and of music, still the home 
of the finest Urdu, for learning the classical form of which students must come 
to Lucknow. It was in the past famous for its sons who were masters of many 
arts, a delicate kind of wit and a fine literary style, which were unrivalled in 
Muhammadan India. That tradition still survives, and I do hope that your 
University will give to Lucknow a school of writers who will again make 
it the intellectual capital of Northern India. 

I now come to the w^ork of the Historical Cominission. "What we notice 
first is the absence of our former President from our midst. Sir Evan Cotton’s 
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departure from India has been a great loss not only to the Calcutta Historical 
Society, not only to his personal friends, but also to this Eecords Comiiiission. 
He made an ideal President of our Commission by reason of his unfailing tact^ 
his personal charm, and his mastery of the history of British India in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. I have seen him poring over the old manuscript records 
at Calcutta in order to trace the minutest incident or personal history. The 
results of his researches adorn the pages of Bengal: Past and, Present and other 
periodicals of equally high standing. The Eecords Commission has lost a 
valuable member and an extremely able student in Sir Evan Cotton. But he is 
still maintaining his interest in India and in our Commission, for he has sent for 
this meeting from England a paper on the famous French adventurer Benoit 
de Boigne who administered what was formerly a part of the territory of 
the Ifawab Wazir of Oudh. I have also to mourn the loss of a very earnest 
worker in another department of Indian History, a loss unfortunately due to 
death, — I mean that of Eao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis of Satara. It was his 
life’s task to collect the materials of Maratha history and the history of other 
provinces of India during the Maratha period. To this he devoted all his 
fortune and all the years of his life, and he succeeded in a wonderful degree 
in saving from destruction many of the records of the Peshwa period. I have 
been his guest more than once, and I know that he made the preservation, 
classification and copying of these old records, the sole work of his life. He 
published a good deal, hut much more remains in unprinted form. It will be 
the business of this Commission in its official sitting to make a recommenda* 
tion to the Government of Bombay to secure for the public all the printed 
books and manuscripts left behind by Eao Bahadur Parasnis. When this 
Commission met at Poona for the last time he invited us to Satara to examine 
his collection. I am sure this Commission will convey its condolence to his 
bereaved sons. 

In connection with this Commission we have for some years past been 
arranging for a Historical Exhibition. We want to attract younger workers 
to this field. The Exhibition which is going to be opened in this Hall, is not 
a very ambitious thing, but I am sure it is of educative value. It shows on a 
small scale what great materials of the past have been left behind and how 
these materials can be utilised. As one who has been a member of this Com- 
mission from its very inception, I have noticed that the public interest in 
the work of the Commission has been growing from year to year; it can not 
be denied that an impetus has been given to the study of history on the basis 
of records by the sessions of the Commission held in the different capitals of 
India. Workers from all parts of India have been brought together b}’' means 
of our sittings and they have been given the opportunity of co-operation, 
Thus, the Commission has been trying to form a sort of association of his- 
torical workers and helping their work. You will be interested to learn that 
though it is not an international conference of scholars, but an advisory body 
; created by the Government of India, yet it has attracted representatives from- 
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benedioto de boigwe 

GAMIBEBIBNSI 
- GEATA CIVITAS 

pooe XXXTin4.,,. 


Benoit de Boigne. 

“Guereggio in Asia, e non vi Cambio o Merco.” 

(By Sir Evan Cotton, Kt., O.I^E.) 

KIXE miles from the fashionahle thermal resort of Aix-les-Baius the 
■■.•Tirv tTHTeller will find the old-world town of Ohambery, once the capital 
:X duCo^^^^^ of the present Italian royal family) and since 

tbe tadcinarters of the French department of Savoie. It stands on the 
■riitroad from Paris to Turin which passes into Italy under the Mont Gems 
but [t ^ not frequented by tourists, unless it be for an hour or two in the course 
of excursions from Aix-Les-Bains. Yet several days can be spent with profit 
in explorin'^ its narrow streets with their unexpected archways, and in yisi i g 
ts fourteenth-century cathedral and its equally ancient chateau, which was 
?n older times the ducal palace and is now used as the pr^ecture and as ruili- 
darv offices. To students of Indian history, moreover, it ofters a 

enduring interest in the Fontaine des E14phants, which commemorates its con 

■nexion lith Benoit de Boigne, the famous soldier of fortune and right hand 
man of Madhoji Sindhia. For it was at Ohambery that de Boigne-or La 
Borgne to give him his father’s surname— was born on ^nrch 8, 1751, and 
wa?to Ohambery that he retired in 1803 to end his days, after ^ 

India with a fortune of ^400,000. Until his death on June -1, 1830, he 
!werld benefactions upon his native town, building and endowing two hospi- 
tals, a lunatic asylum, a trade institute for girls, an alm.shouse, a college and 

a public library. 

The Fontaine des Elephants which is the work of Sappey, a Grenoble 
ficulptor and was erected in 1838, bears lasting testimony to the ® 

the ffi Ws of Cbamberv. It consists of a tall column on a substan lal pedesta 
mirmounted bv a statue' of de Boigne, and takes its name from the four colossal 
.Upl..«ls .t ,1.. base, -hose ‘n..*s .bady 

h,uldi... haeb.‘d by the imposing 
•f the Dent du Nivolet: and, facing it is the Eue de Boigne,^ which 
forSsl charming vista with its double arcade and the chateau in the distance. 

' it the foot of the column are trophies- of arms and below^ there are inscrip- 
dioi ta iiT. Ld two I» h..t. ‘o-a,ds the E,.. de Bo.gne, we 
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Tomb of <le Boigne in the Church of Lemene at Chambery. 


and at tlie rear the following supplementary words : 

QUAM APIJD mms MAHBATTAS 
FAMA FOMIFIS ILLUvSTEAEAT 
Cms BEKEFICTJS- ■. 

PATEIAM INATJDITIS LAEGITIONIBUS 
VIVUSEEPLETIT■^^;;■^^■■\' ■ 

The two bas-reliefs represent scenes in his career. The one on the right hand 
side shows de Boigne taking farewell of his Mahratta friends. On the left 
hand side w’e see him announcing his benefactions to the town councillors of 

Chambeiy. ,,, ' 

The tomb of de Boigne will be soxight in vain in the Cathedral. He lies 
buried, at his own request, in the church of Lemene which stands upon a 
hill above the town and occupies, it is said, the site of a Eoman temple of 
Mercury. The church is reputed to owe its origin to vSaint Concord, or Corne- 
lius, archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland, who was seized wdth illness- 
and died at this spot in 1176 on his return from Home. This Irish vSaint is 
invoked by the Savoyards in time of drought : and his festival is celebrated 
every year on June 4 with much ceremony. The tomb of de Boigne is the 
first monument on the left upon entering the church which stands at one end 
of a cloistered courtyard. His sculptured figure reclines on a large stone' 
coffer decorated with the images of three saints in the form of a triptych. 
The surroundings of the niche in w'hich the monument is placed are a trifle 
ornate : but notliing could be simpler than the legend : '' Hie Jacet Benedictiis 
de Boigne comes et dux exercituum, obit 21 Junii, 1830.”^ 

When cle Boigne bought his estate on the outskirts of Chambery in 3803- 
and built thereon a magnificent mansion which he named Buisson, Savoy 
was part of France. It had been annexed in 1792 and with the district around 
Annecy, formed the department of Mont Blanc. After the downfall of 
Napoleon in 1815, it was restored to its former dukes who were now kings 
of Sardinia. Chambery had however ceased to be the capital as long ago as 
1562 when Philip-Emanuei transferred it to Turin. In 1860 the province was 
handed over to Napoleon the Third, as part of the price of his assistance^ 
against the Austrians in the Italian War of Liberation. But this was long 
after the death of de Boigne : and he ended his life, as he began it, as a 
subject of the king of Sardinia. 

The honours which he received in his retirement were both French and 
Sardinian. He was appointed by Louis the Eighteenth at the Eestoration 

^ To Benedict (Benoit) de Boigne of Chambery, a Grateful Township, 1838. A Bene- 
ricent citizen, he filled with unheard-of gifts the place of his birth,, which the renown 
of his name among the Mahrattas in India had covered with glory. 

2 Here lies Benedict (Benoit) de Boigne, count and leader of armies, deceased, June 21,, 
1830. 


of the Bourbons to be o Mareelial Catap, anrl a Iniig-irt of tlie Legion of 
HonoJO' autl of tlie order of Saint Louis. In 1815 Ticdor Emanuel of Sardinia 
cheated him a Count, and a Lieutenant-general, and ooiif erred upon him the 
Grand Cross of St. Mauriee and vSt. Lazarus. He was succeeded in liis title 
by his son who was born at Delhi in 1792 and whose mother a Maliomedan 
lady, was said to be the daughter of a Persian colonel. The boy and his 
sister were known originally as Ali Bakhsh and Banu, but were baptized, 
after their father had brought them with him to Europe, by the names of 
Charles Alexandre and Anna. The latter died at Paris in 1810, but Charles 
married the daughter of a French nobleman, and wms in 1853 sncceeded in his 
turn ])y his son who is the present Comte de Boigne. The well-known memoirs 
of the Comlesse de Boigne were written by the young lady (Afdlle Eleonora 
Adele d’Osmond) whose father the Marquis dTIsmoiid was at one time Fr(mch 
Ambassador in England, and whom de Boigne married in London’* within a 
year of his return from India. There were no children of the marriage. 

The Comtesse draws a very unflattering portrait of lier husband in her 
memoirs (VoL I. p. 115): — 

T do not know by what paths he had passed from an Irish legion in the 
FreiKih Service to the back of an elephant, from which he com- 
manded an army of 30,000 sepoys .... He must have used much 
skill and cleverness to leave the country with some small portion 
of the wealth whieli he possessed, and which none-the-less amounted 
to ten millions. The rapidity witli which he had passed from, the 
lowest rank to the position of commander-in-chief, and from poverty 
to vast w'ealth, had never permitted him to acquire any social polish 
and the habits of polite society were entirely unknowm to him. An 
illness from which he was recovering had forced him to make an iiii- 
Tuoderate use of opium, -which had paralysed his moral and physical 
powers. Tears of life in India had added the full force of oriental 
jealousy to that wlubdi 'would naturally arise in a man of his age: in 
addition to this, he was endowed with the most disagreeable character 
that providence ever granted to man. He wished to arouse dislike 
as others wished to please. He was anxious to make everyone feel 
the domination of his great wealth, and he thought the only mode 
of making an impression was to hurt the feelings of other people. 
He insulted his servants, he offended his guests, and his wife was, a 
fortiori, a victim to this grievoixs fault of character. He was an 
honourable man, trustworthy in hiisiiiess, and his ill-breeding had 
even a certain kind of heartiness ; but his disagreeable temperament, 
displayed with all the ostentation of wealth, the most repellent of 
all forms of outward' show, made association with him so unpleasant 

* The marriage was celebrated on June 11, 1798, at the French Catholic Chapel in 
Paddington Street, London, 


a faisiiie.'S that lie was never able to secure the friendship of nuy 
individual in any fdass of society, notwithstanding his litoiicroiis 
benefactions. 

I'he f-ut which underlies these bitter touches, is that the young girl of sixteen 
was wholly nnsiiited to the man of forty-nine whom she married, as she 
adivtits, on account of liis wealth, in order to seoui’e her parents' future 
^dependence.’’ Th.ey separated at the end of ten months, and she died as 
recently as 1806. In Iiis retirement de Boigne was alwnys pleased to welcome 
fniy English officers from India : and among those who visited him at Chani- 
bery were Colonel Janies Tod and Grant Diiif, the historians of the Eajputs 
and the Mahrattas. Interesting accounts of his (‘areer in India have been, 
left l>y botli of them^* and Thomas Twining^ who stayed with lum at Coel 
(Aligarh) in December, 1794, fjersuaded him also to tell the history of his 
early life."" Tlie amplest details are, however, to he found in two letters con- 
tri]>uted by one I.oiigimis to the Calcutta “ Telegraph ” in 1797. These are 
dated from Agra, December 20, 1796, and January 2, 1797, and are repro- 
duced as ail appernlix to Lewis Ferdinand Smith’s “ Sketch of the Eise, 
Progress, and Termination of the Eegular corps formed and <'ommanded by 

Europeans in the Service of the Native Princes of India ” (first edilion, 

Calcutta, 11 . d.: 2iid edition, Loudon, 1805). These sources are sup]>lemeuted 
by two works in Preueli which are preserved in the Public Library at Cham- 
bery‘'* : ilemoire Sur la carriere de M. le General Comte d.e Boigne 

(Chambery, 1829-1880) and M. de St. Genis' book line Page Tuedite Sur 
i’histoire *de I’lnde ” (Poitiers, 1873). 

It had been the intention of de Boigne’s father, who was a hide merchant 
at Chamhery, that lie should 1)ecome a lawyer: but the profession of arms 

attracted him from an early age. The army of Savoy was closed to him, 

inasmuch as coinmissions were ex(dusively reserved for tliose of noble birth: 
and he therefore crossed the frontier into France in 1768 and at the age of 
17 joined as an ensign the Clare Regiment of the Irish Brigade, a corps 
famous for its discipline. The next three years were spent in Flanders and 
tlie rcgimeut was then ordered to the Isle de France (Mauritius), wliere it 
lemained for eighteen months. Fpon its return to France in 1774, de Boigne 
resiamed his commission and proceeded to ihe island of Paros in the trreek 
Arcliipelago where he obtained a captaincy in a Greek regiment in the service 
of the Empress Catherine of Eussia who was then at wmr with the Turks. 
Affcr a few wrecks he was taken prisoner in the course of an unsuccessful attack 
on the island of Tenedos and, according to Longinus/’ was sold as a slave 
nf Constantinople for fifty dollars. 

^ Tod’s Rajasthan, 1829 ecln., Mol, I, p. 765: Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, 
1921 cdn., Yol/Il, pp/ 360-161 (note). 

® Travels in India, a Hundred years Ago : pp. 271 seqq, 

" See also Herljert Compton’s Military Adventurers in Hindostan,” who says that 
the letters in the Telegraph were by Smith, himself. 


At tlie conchisioa of tke war he was redeemed by his parents and went 
to Petersburgh where he Had the honour to be introduced to the- 
Empress. At Petersburgh he was admitted to the acquaintance ot 
Lord Macartney, the then British Ambassador^ and received as a 
reward for his slavery the rank of lieutenant. From Petersburgh 
he was detached to some Russian port near the Archipelago and he 
was so fortunate as to accompany Lord Percy in a tour his Lordship 
made through the Grecian islands. This was the embryo of de 
Boigne’s future success and produced those scenes in which he has 
been so conspicuous and so brilliant an actor . . . De Boigne formed 
no idea of his intimacy with his Lordship adequate to his success . . . 
and Lord Percy in giving him a letter of recommendation to Lord 
Macartney the Governor of Madras and one to Mr. Hastings of 
Bengal little imagined he should raise the subaltern who commanded 
his guard to the subduer of kingdoms equal to Britain . . . Shortly 
after this fortuitous ciioumstance I believe he went once more to 
Petersburgh and proposed through the Russian minister to the 
Empress the execution of a voyage to India and a circuit through 
Cashmeer, Tartary, and the borders of the Caspian to Russia. 
Catharine who ever relished and encouraged adventurous travellers 
approved of the scheme, and de Boigne received the commission of a 
captain to his departure. 

At this point Longinus breaks off the story abrxiptly and continues it 
after the arrival of de Boigne at Madras, which he refers incorrectly to the 
year 1780. But before we follow him thither, we must note that de Boigne’s 
own version of his adventures in Turkey is slightly different. He told Twin- 
ing that he made the acquaintance of Lord Percy while a prisoner with the 
Turks and seemed to ascribe his release to Lord Percy’s influence.” Grant 
•Duff supplies another variant based likewise on the authority of de Boigne 
himself from notes taken in his presence ” at his house at Chambery, 
ISo mention occurs of Lord Percy. 

. Being employed on an injudicious descent made upon the island of 
Tenedos, he was taken prisoner by a sally from the Turkish garrison 
and conveyed to Scio, where he was kept until the peace which was 
soon after concluded. On being released, he embarked for vSinyrna 
at which place, happening to meet some Englishmen from India, he 
was so struck with their account of the country that he resolved on 
trying his fortune there®. He proceeded to Constantinople and 

^Macartney was ambassador to Bussia from 1764 to 1767; and filled the office of 
Governor o>f Fort Saint George from June 22, 1781; to June 14, 1785. ^ 

* According to Compton, who does not give his authority, de Boigne and Lord Percy- 
touched at Smyrna in the course of their tour, and there met some European merchpits 
lately returned from the East, Fascinated by their description of India, de Boigne 
obtained from Lord Percy a letter of introduction to Warren Hastings,’^ 


tlienee to Aleppo^ where lie Joined a caravan for Bagdad; but in 
consecpeiice of the success of the Persians against the Turks, the 
caravan, after they had arrived near Bagdad, being under an 
apprehension of falling into the hands of the victors, retraced their 
steps to Aleppo, De Boigne, balked of his endeavour of gettincy to 
India by that route, repaired to Grand Cairo^® where he became 
acquainted with Mr. George Baldwin, the British Consul General, 
and through his influence and kindness not only obtained a passage 
to India but by a letter to Major Sydenham, town-major of Port 
Saint George, was, soon after his arrival at Madras, recommended 
to Mr. Rumbold, the Governor^ ^ and appointed an ensign in the Gtli 
Jfative battalion under that Presidency. 

De Boigne reached India by way of the Bed Sea in a country ship and arrived 
at Fort Saint George in January 1778. The regiment 'to -which he -was 
gazetted as ensign formed part of the force under Colonel Baillie W'hich -was 
cur to pieces by Hyder Ali in 1780 at Pollilore (north west of Conjeeverain) : 
but he had been detached to convoy a supply of grain to Madras and so escaped 
the disaster. Shortly afterwards he resigned his commission in the Com- 
pany’s service. Says Longinus.” 

He soon quitted a situation so ill adapted to his mind, not, as some have 
imagined, by the decision of a court-martial. It is true that a court- 
martial was held on him for taking some improper liberties with an 
officer’s wife, but he was honourably acquitted. Of this I have been 
assured by the late Capt. Harvey, who w^as one of the members of 
the Court. De Boigne often said that a pi^ogressive service held out 
no enticing prospect nor suited his years or liis views. 

Grant Duff attributes his resignation to an act of injustice which he 
conceived he had experienced from the Governor, Lord Macartney, respecting 
the adjutancy of a detachment ” and adds that Lord Macartney, when he 
became sensible of the injustice, -would have repaired it.” De Boigne had, 
however, made up his mind to proceed to Calcutta and travel thence overlaaid 
'io Russia. Loxd Macartney accordingly gave him a letter of recommendation 
to Warren Hastings and armed with this and the letter wdnch Lord Percy 
had already given him, he reached Calcutta in 1782 and declared the plan 
of his intended tour to the Governor General, concealing the personage for 
■^iiom it wms undertaken Hastings received him -with kindness and 

furnished him with letters to Asaf-ud-daula the Nawab Vazir of Oudh and 

^ Tiiis was in 1777. 

He sailed in the fii^st instance for Alexandria and was wrecked oil the mouth of the 
Nile whence he made his way to Cairo. At that place according to Compton, he fell in 
once more with Lord Percy. 

“ From February 8, 1778, to April 6, 1780. After his departure John Whitehill and 
Charles Smith officiated in turn as Governor until the arrival of Lord Macartney on June 
^2 1 781 

Longinus,” who is the authority for this statement, does not explain who the 
personage was. Apparently it was the Empress Catherine, 


John Bristow, tJie liesident at Lucknow. Upon his arrival at Lucknow in 
the early part of .178*] the Ts'awab presented him wu'tli a kliillat, which he 
sold for four thousand rupees, and also with letters of credit on Kabul and 
Kandahar for lis. 12,000. 

After a stay of five months during which, time he perfected himself in the 
veniaciilar a.nd formed a lifelong friendship with Claude Martin, he set out 
on liis journey in company with Major Brown wJio had been deputed on a 
mission to the Emperor at Delhi J’" The progress of the mission was delayed 
by the jealousy of the Emperor’s ministers and de Boigne accepted the invita- 
tioii of David Anderson, the Eesident, to visit the camp of Madlioji Sindliia, 
who was engaged in the invasion of the territories of the Jat Eana of Gohacl. 
Siiidhia caused his baggage to be stolen and himself to be detained under 
arrest, and although matters were put right on the representations of Ander- 
son, the letters of (credit were not returned. De Boigne, being without means, 
made overtures to the Eana of Goliad, whose fortress of Gwalior was being 
besieged by vSindhia : ])iit the Eana had already in his pay Eene Madeeks 
battalion of a thousand men under the command of a Scotchman named 
vSangster, and declined his proposal to raise an additional brigade of five 
regiments. Partab Singh, the Eaja of Jaipur received him more favourably: 
but the project was disapproved by Hastings, who ordered him down to Cal- 
cutta, but permitted him after receiving his explanation to return to Luckno^v. 

Madhoji Sindhia had by now’ learned the value of disciplined infantry 
and invited de Boigne, to raise two battalions w’ith the necessary artillery. 
His task began in 1784: and soon as the regiments w’ere ready to take the 
field, they were sent to join Appa Khandi Eao in Bundelkhand. The siege 
and capture of Kalinjar a strong fortress within a few miles to the south of 
Allahabad, established the reputation of de Boigne: and in January 1785 
Madhoji entered Delhi and replaced the Mogul Shah Alam on his puppet 
throne. Early in 1787 he proceeded w’ith the forces of Appa Khandi Eao and 
de Boigne, to begin a campaign against the Eajas of Jodhpur and Jaipur. 
The rival armies met at Lalsot, some miles to the south-east of Jaipur. De 
Boigne ks battalions received the charge of the Eatlior cavalry in hollow square 
and broke their ranks. But the Mogul army in the centre refused to stir 
and deserted en masse : and Madhoji was compelled to retire On Alwar. 

William Hodges, the Royal Academician arrived at Lucknow on January 25, 1783 
(Travels, p. 100) and joined the party of Major Brown at Etawali on February 13. After 
visiting Agra, fekandra, and Fatehpur ^ikri, he left the camp of Major Brown on April 
28, as no probability appeared of reaching Delhi under the sanction of the embassy/’ 
and proceeded to Gwalior where Madhoji Sindhia was encamped. He was not permitted 
to visit the camp and set out on May 12 for Lucknow where he arrived on the 16th. The 
dates suggest that de Boigne accompanied him to Gw^alior. 

Hodges (p.-144,) relates that, he met at Gohad on April 13, 1783, “ an Englishman, 
who was a watchmaker but at this time commanded two battalions of the Rana’s infantry . 
he expressed himself heartily tired of his military career and a wish to return wn'thin the 
British territories to his former occupation, as he had made some little property in the 
Bana’s service, which he wished to retreat with, but had no means to convey it, not being 
suiStered to depart: he therefore requested I would take charge of a casket for him to 
^ Lucknow, which I readily did, and delivered it to his friend.’’ 
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liliidaiH Kadir, a l{uJiilla freebooter, bad inejinwliile eai.aiml Aligiirb and 
was besiegniig Agra, In tbe spring* of 1788, Sindbia re^;unled the eaiapaign: 
aiul rvoii a euinplele rnddory, ont‘e more by the help of the Boigne, a1 riiakstina, 
about eight miles from Bhiirtpore, on April 24, Another battle followed 
oidsi<Ie Agra on dune 18, and Mahratta siipremaey wir-. restored. Uhnlam 
Xadir Hed to JJellii and blinded the niibappy Ettiperor: bat wa> speodily 
eoinpelied to evmniate the eapital and was cuptnred near ileerut and eriielly 
put to death. 

l)e J3oigne now ]>roposed to Sindhia that his two i)ait.alioi5s >hur.ld be 
imn;ea.sed to a brigade of .10,000 men : but the Mahratta lefustnl. atsd de 
Boigne left Dellii in 1780 a,iui went to Lurknow where he n]>enpd i\ sma*essfnl 
an?! Im*ra1ive ])iisiness in e.Ioth and indigo, under iImj advire dI" his friend 
Martin. Early in 1700, however, Madhoji who was then in (‘aiiip at Muttra, 
invited de Boigne to rejoin him. The offer wnts accejjted, and de Ibdgne was 
entrusted with the task of raising a brigade of ten infantiy battalions, with 
a suitable train of eavalry and aritllery. All w^ere to be disciplined in the 
English style and officered by Europeans. Agra was assigned as a depot for 
army and munitions of \var : and de Boigne set to work. His two ]»aitali<ms 
and a third which had been commanded by a Frenchman named Lestineau, 
served as a nucleus : and the seven remaining battalions were speedily raised. 
The rank of general was conferred upon him, and a large and rich t3*uct of 
country in the Doal> was assigned to him as a Jaichfdj or daghir of which 
the revenue was to be devoted to the upkeep of his corps. Wlieu he first took 
over charge of liis province, over wdiicb he exendsed com])lete control, its 
income amounted to sixteen lakhs of rupees, but by (^arefiil iidminisfration 
this was increased io thirty laklis. 

Hostilities recommenced in the summer of 1790. The Eajas of Jaipur and 
Jodhpur made conmion cause with Ismail *Beg, the Alogul (General who had 
deserted at Lalsot : and on June 20 the armies met at Patan in the Shekhawati 
country. Ismail Beg and his Pathan cavalry charged three times through 
de Boigne’s ranks and cut down his artillery men at their guns: but to no 
purpose. There exists an account of the battle whic.h was written by de 
Boigne himself four days after it was fought, and which wu)s ])ublished in the 
Calcutta Gazette of Jnly 22, 1790: — 

Our victory is astonishing : A complete victory gained by a handful 
of men, over such a number in such a position : It nmy surprise 
you when I say that in less than three hours’ time 12,000 rounds 
and 1,500 grape shot were fired by us, and by the enemy much more, 
as they had two guns to our one ... .1 have taken 107 pieces of 
artillery, 6,000 stand of arms, 252 colours, fifteen elephants 200 
camels, 518 horses, and above all 3,000 oxen .... all their camp 
was burnt or destroyed, they have absolutely -saved nothing but their 
lives. 
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Madlioji now ordered de Boigne to attack Jodhpur. Eaja Bijai Singh 
resolved to resist him, and with 30,000 Eahtors awaited him at Merta, a large 
walled city thirty miles to the east of Ajmer. Battle was joined on September 
12, 1790, after some preliminary skirmishevs. A night attack was made on 
tlie Eahtor camp, which was taken by vsurprise r but the twenty-two Eajput 
chiefs who had answered the call of Bijai Singh, nerved themselves for a 
final eifort. Drinking opium together for the last time, they wrapped them- 
selves in robes of yellow silk and at the head of four thousand followers, 
charged the three battalions of Bohan, a French officer on the right wing of 
de Boigne’s brigade, which had imprudently advanced. They were driven 
back in disorder, and the Eajpiits turned to attack the main body. De Boigne 
rapidly formed his men into hollow square, and although charge after charge 
was directed against front, flank and rear, discipline told. Fifteen Eahtors 
at last remained and they returned for the last time to the charge. 

Tod in his Rajasthan (1829 edn., Yol. I, p. 766) mentions that de Boigne 
led his soldiers into action under the white cross of Savoy and quotes the 
following account of the battle of Merta from the Memoire published at 
Chambery in 1829, and written under the eye of his son^ the Comte Charles 
de Boigne.” It was, he says, put into his possession, ^Hiy a singular coin- 
cidence, just as I am writing this portion of my narrative ” : — 

Les forces des Eajepoutes se composaient de trente mille cavaliers, 
de vinght mille homines d’infanterie reguliere et de vingt-einq pieces 
de canon. Les Marhattes avaient une cavalerie egale en nombre a 
celle de Tennemi, mais leur infanterie se bornait aux bataillons de- 
M. de Boigne soutenus, it est vrai, par vingt quatre pieces 
d’artillerie. Le general examina la position de Feimemi, il etiidia 
le terrain et arreta son plan de bataille. 

Le dix avant le jour, la brigade regut Tordre de marcher en avant,. 
et elle surprit les Eajepoutes pendant qu'ils faisaient leurs ablutions 
de matin. Les premiers bataillons avec cinquante pieces de canon 
tirant a mitraille enfoncerent les lignes de rennemi et enleverent ses 
positions. Eohan qui commandait Taile droite, a la vue de ce pre- 
mier advantage, sans avoir regu aueuii ordre, eut rimprudence de 
s’avancer hors de la ligne au combat a la tete de trois bataillons. 
La cavalerie Eahtore profitant de cette faute, fondit a Tinstant sur 
lui et faillit couper sa retraite sur le gros de Farmee quTl ne parvint 
a rejoindre qu^avec les plus grandes difficultes. Toute la cavalerie 
ennemie se niit alors en mouvement et se jetant avec impetuosite sur 
la brigade, Fattaqua sur tons les cotes a la fois. Elle eut ete in- 
falliblement exterminee sans la presence d’esprit de son chef. M. 

, ‘ de Boigne^ s’etant apergu de Ferreur commise par son aile droit et 

prevoyant les suites qu^elle pouvait entrainer, avait dispose sur le 

( , ; ' Bic* The actual date was Sep. 12. 
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€liamp soil iiifanterie en carre vicle: et par cette disposition^ presen- 
tant partoiit iin front a renneini elle opposa ime resistance invincible 
aux cbarges fiirieiises des Rabtores qni fnrent enfin forces de lacher 
prise. Aiissitot Tinfanterie reprit ses positions et s’aTangant a^^ec 
son artillerie elle fit nne attaqne gen&'ale snr tonte la ligne des 
Rajepoiites. Deja snr les nenf benres Fennemi etait coinpletement 
battxi. Une beiire apres les Marhattes prirent possession de son camp 
avec tons ses canons et bagages: et ponr coiironner cette Jonrnee, a 
trois lienres apres midi, la ville de Mirtan fnt prise d’assaut. 

When Tod passed two deligbtfnl days ’’ witb tbe conqueror of Merta in 
bis native vale of Cbambery ” abont tbe year 1826, he endeavoured to per- 
suade tbe veteran to talk of bis great achievement. The remembrance of 
past days flitted before him; as be said ‘ all appeared in a dreani\’’ 

The immediate result of Patan and Merta was tbe formation of a second 
brigade in 1791 and a third in 1793. Madboji feeling, with de Boigne at 
Kail near Aligarh, that his hold upon Hindustan was secure, proceeded to 
Poona in the summer of 1793. His departure gave the signal to Tiikoji Rao 
Holkar, his partner in the province of Malwa, who had been watching the 
grovrth of de Boigne\s battalions with undisguised jealousy. Gopal Rao Bhao 
Madhoji\s lieutenant in Hindustan, was compelled to take the field : and a 
battle ensued in the pass of Lakhairi in September 1793. Once more de 
Boigne turned a doubtful issue into a complete victory : and Holkar^ s four 
disciplined battalions, which were commanded by Dudrenec, were practically 
annihilated. Madhoji Sindhia was now 4he sole master of the Mahratta 
acquisitions in Hindustan : but early in 1794 he was attacked by violent fever 
at Wanowlie, near Poona, and died on February 12, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. 

De Boigne remained faithful to his nephew and successor, Daulat Rao, 
but his health was beginning to fail. The battle of Kardla on March 11, 1795, 
in which the Peshwa’s forces defeated Hijsam Ali Khan of Hyderabad was the 
last in which his brigades engaged during the period of his command. He 
was not himself present, and the men were led by Perron, Eighteen years 
of continued residence in India had shattered his (jonstitution, and he applied 
for permission to depart. Daulat Rao at first refused his consent but ultimately 
agreed. De Boigne’s parting admonition to him was to avoid all quarrel with 
the English and to disband his battalions rather than to risk a war with them. 

On Christmas day, 1795, de Boigne left Koil under escort of his bodyguard^® 
and made his way to Lucknow. Here he arranged his affairs and placed them 
in charge of Claude Martin. Proceeding thence to Calcutta, he was honourably 

He was attended by 610 cavalry, 4 elepbantB, 150 camels and many bnllock- 
wagons laden with Ms effects. His cavalry cat a good appearance, being dressed in a 
Tinifonn of green jackets with red turbans, the folds of which were intermixed with 
silver wire.^’ 
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received by tlie Governor General who took over tbe troopers of bis hodyg'xiard 
with their horses and eqnipinent. In September 179f>, he sailed in tlie ship 
Cromberg* and reached England early in the year 1T9T. For sonie time he lived 
near London cuid it was then (as already mentioned) that he married liis young 
wife. 

The story has been told, upon the aiithoidty mainly of a siotenient made 
by Lord Wellesley in a letter July 8, 180?», to T^ord fjake, that de Boigne 
removed to Paris in 1802 and became '’the chief confidant of Bonaparte” 
in liis designs against the English power in India. ISTo ('orroboratioii of this 
statement can be found in the records: and the grandson of de Boigne has 
declared explita'tly that he was in Savoy, and not in Baris, in 1802, and thai 
(luring the whole of the First Empire he led an alisoliiiely secduded life. 
There appeals to be no doubt that he distrusted the solidity of Napoleon’s 
power and held aloof deliberately from his Court. 

The comnmnd of de Boigne’s Invincible Army ” devolved upon Pierre 
Cuiller, or Perron, a French adventurer who was born in IToo at CTiateau du 
Loire in the department of the Rarthe, and had found his way to India on 
board the fleet of the Bailli de Snflren, The force consisted of 24,000 infantry, 
SJjOO cavalrj^ and 120 giins^ bovsides garrison troo])s and irregulars. For a 
time Perron was supreme. His capture of the fort and citadel of Agra in the 
spring of 1799 earned him the complete confidence of Daulat E-ao Sindhia 
who invested him with the full and uncontrolled government of all his posses- 
sions from the Cluunhal to Patiala. He was authorized to raise armies and 
retain or discharge troops, and not even de Boigne, we are told, enjoyed 
such a measure of absolute power. But Daulat Bao la<‘ked the genius of his 
uncle Madhoji and Perron (in the words of de Boigne), although a brave 
soldier possessed no talent. The w^ar with the Britisln, against which de 
Boigne had warned his master, broke out in August 1803. Perron exhorted 
Daulat Rao to fight to the last, but did not draw his sword from its vscabbard. 
In ten clays from Lake’s arrival before Aligarh bis power was dissolved and 
he himself was a fugitive in the British camp. 

• The campaign continued under Louis Bourqxiien a worthless fellow who bad 
once been a cook : but the end came swiftly. The battle of Laswari on Novem- 
ber 1, 1803, completed the destruction of Perron’s battalions — of the thirty- 
one in Hindustan proper twelve were defeated at Delhi, on September 11, seven 
at Agra on October 10, and the remaining twelve at Laswari. The eight 
battalions which were on service in the Deccan were destroyed by Wellesley 
.. at Assaye : and at the end of twelve weeks after the declaration of the war 
th^ : “ Invincible Army ” had ceased to exist. Perron spent some time at 
Chintoah in the house now occupied by the Hooghly College, and embarked 
for Hamburg in 1805.E He proceeded to Paris but was coldly received by 

“ M de Boigne (SindMa^s iate General) is now the chief confidant of Bonaparte. 

^ , He is constantly at St. Clcxnd. I leave you to judge why and wherefore. 


Nupoleoii, and witlidrew lo tlie aliatean which he purchased at Fresaes near 
Moiitoire in. the department of Loire et Cher, where he died in lMd4, in the 
seveiitY^iiintli year of his ape. Fiilike de Boipne, whose memory is held in 
hiph lioiiour in his native town, he rests forgotten in an unmarked prave. 

It was typical of him that he used to boast that he had compelled de Boigne 
to leave Rimlhia's service: and typical of cle Boigne that he disdained to 
reply to the allegation. 

Had the genius which formed the battalions of de Boigne remained with 
them they would never have been destroyed (says L. F. Smith, who had l>een 
a major in the service of Daulat Eao Siiidhia and was writing of what he 
knew). '' De Boigne’s policy was too sagacious to have attracted the atten- 
tion or raised the jealousy of the British (jovernnient. He gave no preference 
in his conduct of European officers to one nation or anotlier'*'^. Perron from 
the moment he got firmly seated in de Boigne’s seat shewed a marked and 
unjust partiality to the French, and only kept the English officers to conceal 
his views and plans from the British Government . . . His army was a minute 
miniature of the French revohition: wretches were raised from cooks, bakei's 
and barbers to majors and colonels, absurdly entrusted with the command of 
brigades and showed into paths to acquire lacks.'’ 

De Boigne’s first and second brigades were raised in 1790 and the third 
in 1793. In 1801 Perron formed the fourth and in 1803 the fiftli. Each 
brigade when completed consisted of six thomsand men, and cost, in Hinduslan 
proper, Es. 56,000 a month. When serving in the Deccan the monthly charge 
amounted to Es. 84,000, as all Sindhiaks troops on crossing tlie Nerbudda 
(and latterly the Chambal) received additional paj" at the rate of eight annas 
on every rupee. To each brigade were attached three battering rams, ten 
howitzers, two mortars and thirty-six field pieces. There were also 200 
regular horsemen and 500 Eohilla irregulars. The battalions, according to 
the old French custom, bore the names of cities and forts, such as Delhi, 
Agra and Burhanpur. The disciplined sepoys^***' were composed mainly of 
Hindus from Oudh and were drilled according to the English exercise of 
’ 1780. The mijeelu, or matchlockmen, were drilled in nearly the same way, 
but, says Lewis Ferdinand Smith, llieir words of command were delivered 
in Irish ! ! 

Twining who visited de Boigne at Coel in December 1794, was struck by 
his tail upright figure and his martial deportment. A polite gracious 
relaxation of a certain air of military austerity ” was apparent which wuis 

not less prepossessing than ease more habitual.” He described to his guest 

Be Boigne’s second-io -command was Fremont, a Frenchman. Of the other officers 
we know of Hessing, a Dutchman, Perron, Baours, Pedron, and Rohan, who were French- 
men, and Robert Sutherland and Robertv, who were British snlnects. Sangs^ter, who had 
been in the service of the Rana of Gohad was superintendent or his cannon toundry. » 

These were known as Telinganas from the fact that the Sepoys who accompanied 
Clive to Bengal were recruited in the Telugu country. 
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(loured copy of the engraving by Earlom in the Victoria Memorial Hall, together with 
key plate. It was presented by Her Majesty, Queen Mary. Longcroft was also an 
st; and specimens of his sketches may be seen at the British Miiaeum, the India Office, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the obstacles he had encoinitered— the prejudices to overcome, the innate 
distrust of an Indian prince to remove, the dangerous jealousy of rivals to 
•counteract — and now he had surmounted them all. 

The resxilt was that young de Boigne — for he w* as only about thirty 
live years of age — aided by the resources of a mind singularly formed 
for such a situation, active, enterprising, penetrating, judicious, 
gradually made his way through all the difficulties that surrounded 
him : and converted the first alarm of the Hindoo prince into confi- 
dence, his oppression into acts of favour and kindness, his hostility 
into unbounded friendship ; till at length from being a prisoner in 
his hands, he rose to be the defender of his country and the victorious 
leader pf his armies.^® 

Longinus,’' writing in 1797, discusses the character of de Boigne hi consi- 
derable detail; and his account of the strenuous life led by him at the height 
‘Of his career is particularly interesting: 

De Boigne is favoured by Nature and education to guide and command : 
his school acquirements are much above mediocrity. He is a tolerable 
Latin scholar and reads, writes, and speaks French, Italian and 
English with fluency. He is not deficient in a general acquaintance 
with books and possesses great knowledge of the world : he is extre- 
uiely polite, affable, pleasant, hnmoroxis and vivacious : elegant in 
his manners, resolute in his determinations and firm in his measures; 
remarkably well versed in the mechanism of the human mind and 
has perfect command over himself : to the political subtil ty of the 
Italian school he has added consummate Oriental intrigue : made 
his approaches to power in disguise and only shewed himself when 
too strong to be resisted. On the grand stage where he had acted 
a brilliant and important part for these ten years, he is dreaded and 
idolised, feared and admired, respected and beloved. Latterly the 
very name of de Boigne conveyed njore terrors than the thunders of 
his cannon . . . His Ijustice was uncommon and singularly well 
proportioned between severity and relaxation; he possessed the 
happy art of gaining the confidence of surrounding princes and 
governed subjects : active and persevering to a degree which can 
only be conceived or believed by those who were spectators of his 
indefatigable labours. I have seen him daily and monthly rise 

De Boigne gave Twining a letter of introduction to Thomas Longcroft, who was 
-carrying on the business of an indigo planter at Jellowlee. Longcfroft came out to India 
«rith Zoffany about 1783 and was one of the party (including Zoffany) who joined the tiger 
surah in 1784 was described by Sir John Day (Forbes^ Oriental 
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i with, the 8'im, survey hivS karkhaua (arsenal), view hk troops, enlist" 

'' recruits, direct the %’'ast movements of three brigades, raise 

:’i resources and encourage manufacturers for their arms, amniunition 

I and stores : harangue in his durbar, give audience to ambassadors,. 

administer Justice, regulate' the civil and revenue afioirs of a jaydad 
I of twenty lacks of rupees, listen to a multitude of letters from various 

^ parts on various important matters : dictate replies, cany on intri- 

^ cate system of ‘intrigue in different courts, superintend a private 

j trade of lacks of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public 

1 correspondence and direct and move forward a most complex politi- 

; cal machine. All this lie did witliout any European assistance for 

i he is very diffident in placing his confidence and extrejiiely cautious 

in liestowing his trust. He used to say that any ambitious person 
who reposes confidence in another risks the destruction of his views. 
Such was liis laborious occupation from sunrise till past midnight r 
and this was not the fortuitous avocation of a day but the unremit- 
1 ting employment of nine or •'ten years. To this exhausting and 

unceasing toil he sacrificed one of the finest and most robust consti- 
tutions which ever N’ature formed to bless mankind. He left his 
station, with accumulated diseases, an extinguished health, and a 
debilitated frame but with the poor comparative recompense of 
uncommon fame and a splendid fortune of 4()0j000£ ! 

^ Of his personal appearance '''• Longinus ’’ gives the following description: 

In his person de Boigne is above six feet higli, giant boned, large 
limbs, strong featured and piercing eyes. There is something in liis 
^ countenance which depicts the hero and compels us to yield obedience.. 

In his deportment he was commanding, and he trod like Ajax with 
V the majestic step of conscious greatness . . . He raised the rising" 

i power of Mhadojee Scindea to a height which Scinclea could never 

? expect or seriously hope : he fixed and consolidated that power and' 

' established it on the firm basis of a powerful well disciplined and 

■ well paid army. He was religiously faithful to his master and 

amidst the most enticing offers to betray he preserved his allegiance 
unsullied, and his merit in resisting the charms of gold was greater 
as his avarice^ was >superior . . , There is another singular fact 
which ought to recommend de Boigne to the claims of the British 
Government. When he first entered into Mhadojee Scindea^s service 
one of the principal articles of agreement he contracted in writing 
was ISTever to bear arms against the English 
Tod paints a pleasant picture of the old man in his retirement at Chambery.. 
Distinguished by bis prince, beloved by a numerous and amiable family 


He told Twining however that, while be wished to remain on good terms with the 
East India Company, he was quite prepared to meet them in the field should suoh a neces-- 
sity arise I 
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hh fellow citisiens, the years of the veteran, now nninhering 
ore, glide in agreeable tranquillity in his native city, which 
gnihcence lie is beautifying by an entire new street and a 
ig for himself.’'-- And so resting after his toil, we may leave 


Maratha Family Records of the 17th Century. 

(By Professor Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., M.A.) 


If we leave the Sikhs out of our account, the Marathas were the last of the 
Indian races to have retained their independence. It is only a little over a 
century since they lost their position as a sovereign nation. They are also 
among the most intellectual of the peoples of India. From these facts 'we 
may naturally expect that a large mass of historical records in their ofiieial 
language would be found, and to a certain extent the expectation has been 
realised. 

But the Maratha age of Indian history extended over a century and a half, 
and any general statement about its records is apt to be incorrect. It is 
necessary to consider its different sub-divisions or periods separately, if we 
are to have a correct and useful idea of the nature and extent of the records 
that have been preserved concerning each of the^n. These periods were — 

(i) Before the coronation of Shivaji in 1674, i.e., while the Maratha 

State was yet unborn. 

(ii) From Shivaji’s coronation to the establishment of the Peshwas 

as the real ruling authority, the period of the Chhatrapatis, 
1674—1730. 

iiti) The early Peshwas, 1730 — 1756. 

(za?). The Marathas as an all-India Power, 1756 — 1803. 

Every piece of writing that has come down to us from the past is not of 
value to the student of history; many are of a purely private nature and 
throw onlv incidental light on social life and manners; many others merely 


repeat fact.s or ciisioins wliieli were kiirwn l^efore. Wliat tlie liistOTjan iiiee(l,«; 
is State-papers. This rluss of doeiiujents includes despatches to and from 
the (jovemineiit officials, orders and notifications of the State, reports of 
anihassadors an<l secret ageiits, court bulletins, minutes of the |iroceediiig5 
of the Coimcil of ministers, and treaties and charters to coinnninities (as 
distinct from private individuals). English history has been enrielied by the 
State-papers left behind by ministers like Cecil under Elizabeth, Clarendon 
under Charles II, Greiivilie and Chatham under George III, besides others 
in more modern times. Similarly the reports of the Tenetian and Spanisli 
ambassadors are of priceless importance to the liisiorian of Tudor England. 

Bui State-papers are utterly wanting for the first half century of the 
Maratlia kingdom, /.c., u]) to ITIO, and are comparatively scanty for the next 
twenty years. It is only in the fourth or last of tlie above periods, /.c., from 
1750 onwards, that they have survived in an almost overwhelming mass and 
variety. 

Xo dou])t, a very large 'number of old papers of the time of Shivaji and 
his sons and grandson, — or of the royal period of Maratlia history — ^liave been 
preserved and printed. But these are merely petty title-deeds, judicial deci- 
sions in private disputes, and orders on succession to village lieadnianships or 
to the share of the crop due to hereditary village officers in the old Maratha 
organization of village eoinmunities. 

These private grants and legal judgments are useless for the construction 
of a political history of the past. At the best they enable us, occasionally, 
to fix a historical personage or occurrence exaetlj^ in respect of date and 
place. The student eagerly seeking for contemporary native records of the 
Shivaji period (and, indeed, of the entire Maratha royal period), is bound to 
be disappointed as he wades through the volumes of title-deeds and jtiry- 
returns (maha::(fr) in the Marathi Language wffiicli have been printed by 
Eajwade and others under the misleading title of Materials for Maratha 
History: Houses of Shiva ji’s times ” [Shiva-Kalin Gharani). 

Happily for us, a new and very valuable source for the political history of 
"this most interesting^ and least known formative period of the Maratha State 
has recently come to light. In 1917 the Historical Research Society of Poona 
published a small work of 31 pages under the title of The Chronicle of the 
Jedhe Family (Jedhe-yanchi Shal^avali), 

One such chronicle, written in Persian and kept by a rich Hindu family 
of Delhi, was discovered by me and described in my paper on Delhi during 
the Anarchy ’’ which was read at our Bombay session (1921). The extant 
portion of this manuscript covers the sixty years from 1739 to 1798. Similarly, 
every well-to-do family in^ the Deccan maintained a book for recording the 
succession and death of Kings and other events of public importance under 
their exact dates year by year. This chronological skeleton was supplemented 
bj the addition of details regarding the births, marriages and deaths in that 
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particular family, tlie granting of titles and estates to its notable members, 
tlieir heroic deeds and often their fends with rival landowners in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

Thus, all the Marathi chronicles had a common element consisting of 
public or political news and a special or private section, dealing with the 
affairs of a particular family, which latter was different in different Shakavalis. 
Students of history are concerned with the public records only, the Kernel, or 
what I have called the chronological skeleton, in these annals. ^ The private 
or family entries are, however, not without use when the family produced 
some makers of Maratha histoiy. 

But these chronicles have been usually found in a defective state, in in- 
coi'rect transcripts and with frecj^uent gaps. This was only to be expected 
from the decay of our old historical families in tlie 19th century. Eight such 
Shakavalis,— often a few leaves without any beginning or end,— have been 
discovered up till now in Maharashtra. The longer ones among them are— 

(i) The Shakfvali of the Jedhe family of deshmiiHis or landlords, 
with their ireadquarters at Kari, in the Bhor sub-division of the 
Puna district. It covers 31 printed pages and ends with 1097 

A. D. 

(?V) Tlie Shakavali of the deshpandes of Shivapur, preserved among the 
Eorbes mss. in the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch. It 
occupies 271 folios, and ends with 1774. The Shivaji portion 
covers 12 pages in print. 

(lit) The Shakavali of the Atre family, also called Gadadhar Prahlad’s 
Shakavali, covering the years^ 1680—1700 only, and occupying 
four pages in print. 

The rest are very small and fragmentary, occupying from half a page to 
three pages. Those later than 1707 need not be noticed here. 

The most valuable of these is the tTedhe chi'onicle. Its information on 
some very minute and otherwise unknown points is corroborated in a surpris- 
ing degree bv the English Eactoiy records, which no modern Maratha fabri- 
cator could have read. But certain other statements in the same work are 
proved to be incorrect by the contemporary Pe/sian or English sources pr by 
the conflict between one Shakavali and another, and even by self-contradiction 
within the same book. Thus, while admitting the great value of the Jedhe 
Shakavali for the later 17th century in Maharashtra, I have found it unsafe 
to accept all of its statements blindly. The fixture historian of Shivaji and 
his sons is bound to make the fullest use of this book, but only after critically 
examining every one of its statements in the light of contemporary sources 
in other languages, — ^Persian, Portuguese, English atid Erench. Thus alone 
. can historical -truth be estahlished on an unassailable basis. 


Thie exiii»ple of tlie eouflict of statements iiiav lie ^•iveri liere : Tlie 
killing of Af 2 :al Kliaii, tlie Bijapiiri geiieralj by Sliivaji is said to liave 
oeciirrecl on tli3:ee dilfereiit dates in the three ditferait chronicles that recofl 
it, namely : — 

, (i) on Thursday 10th XoTember, . 1659 (Margashirsha ^ Shiidclha 
Saptarni) according to the Jedhe Shakavali, 

(if) on 14th Jsovejnber 1659 (Margashirsha Badya Paiielianii) according 
to the Shal'arali printed in I^aJwade^s IStli volume, p. 46, 

(uf) on 16th September 1659 (Ashwin Shuddhu Saptunji) according to 
the SlHiharnli printed iii the Vat.^liih Jtihrifiu of the Pima 
Mandal for Shuka year 1866, page 26. 

The lullowiiig tradition of the humlde origin of the fntiire (capital of the 
lk‘shwas and the intellectual centre of inodejoi Maharashtra as given in the 
Sli i ra purkar Shalxavdli, will he read with interest: 

In tlie year 1246 A.l)., a faqir AiiHya (/.c., a Muslim Saint) arrived 
near Puna.. He restored to life some dead Indlocks belonging to a potter of 
the Jieighbouring villages of Kumlrhari and Kasari, and removed the idols of 
Puiieshwar, Eedar and Earayan, to Piirandhar. lie built a tomb and took 
up his residence there. 

Barya Aralj fortified Chakan and ruled over Puna. He joined the three 
villages of Puna, Ivumbhari, and Kasari together. Barya’s daseendants con- 
tinued ill possession of Puna till 1478, when the Xizam Shah gained the place.’’ 


The Private Life of an Eastern King* 

(By J. J. Cotton, M.A., I.C.S.) 

This book which was first published in 1855 deals with the household and 
life of Nussir-ii-deen, King of Oude, the son of Ghazi-u-deen Hyder who 
reigned from 1827 to 1867. It purports to be compiled for a Member of the 
Household of his late Majesty and the preface to the first edition is written 
by that individual himself, ivlio says that the narrative was compiled from 
the notes he took of passing events during the three and a half years that 
he lived in the Court of Lucknow. The actual compiler is Mr. William 
Kniglitoii who in his preface to the third edition (Chelsea, October 1855) 
relates that he made the a(‘quaintanee of the narrator at a friend’s house 
(at Sydenham) in the autumn of 1854 and thinking the facts strange proposed 
to him to wuite a book on the subject. He was by no means unwilling. 
Chapter after chapter was compiled from his notes and verbal communications* 
and read out to him as each was finished. The Member of the Household, 
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howeTer, would not put liis name to it ; so tlie work was at first issued anony- 
mously, ‘‘ Tlie book comes before us says tbe Times without a name 
but with every other mark of 'authenticity/'’ Tbe copy in my possession 
is a new and revised edition, London 185T with seven illustrations by Mr. 
Harrison Weir, It is one of the most remarkable revelations ever written of 
life ill a Native Court, might imagine it,” says the Times, a page 

taken out of the Arabian iS’ights. The wild beast fights are described in 
considerable detail and with great spirit.” A reviewer in the Press ” 
knows of no volume more calculated to arrest the attention of the reader,. 
Chapters from the volume read like pages which once delighted the Com- 
mander of the Faithful.” 

The mania for surrounding himself with European adventurers was not 
confined to Hussir-u-deen Hyder. Lord Valentia mentions it as one of the 
characteristics of Saadat Ali Khan (1797-1814) the grandfather of our hero^ 
and in many ways an estimable monarch, that he carried his European pre- 
dilection too far in abandoning the forms of an Asiatic Court and living 
with Europeans as an equal.” He was followed by his son Ghazi-u-deen Hyder 
(1814-18.27) who five years after his accession was transformed from the seventh 
and last Nawaub into the first King of Oiide by Lord Hastings, and incidentallj^ 
gave his name to the King of Oude^s sauce, once advertised in every shop 
window of London, His son Nussir-u-deen is described as follows by Captain 
afterwards General G. C. Mtmdy who visited his Court on December 11th, 
1827, when xlide-de-Camp to the Commancler-in-Chief Lord Cambermere: 
“ The King is a plain vulgar looking man of about 26 ypsrs of age, his 
stature about 5 feet 9 inches and his complexion rather unusually dark. His 
Majesty’s mental endowments, pursuits, and amusements are by no means ot* 
an elevated or dignified order although his deficieucies are in some measure 
supplied by the abilities and shrewdness of his Minister, who is however an 
unexampled rogue and detested by all ranks with the exception of his Eoyal 
Master who reposes the most perfect confidence in him.” As Mimd}- does 
not specially mention his European entourage except a Piemontese conjurer 
in the pay of the jSTawab who entertained us much by his ingenious tricks, it 
is possible that the King began to surround himself after this period with his 
rabble of boon companions. 

They were five in number and on page 13 the favoured five are designated 
by the Member of the Household as; his tutor; his librarian; his German 
painter and musician; the captain of his body-guard; and last but by no 
means least his barber. Of these five, writes Knighton’s informant, I was^ 
one. It has not been easy to identify the originals of this Panchayat. For 
years 1 was unable to trace who they were except the barber. It was only 
recently that I found their names in the ninth edition of the Tourist’s Guide- 
to Lucknow by Mr. Edward Hilton whose name must be familiar to every 
yisitor to the Eesidency which he helped to defend as a boy of the Martinierev 
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Tlie old liiaii told irie liim.self in June 1920 that lie got them from n 

persnii called Jolmson iio\t dead. The barber Russel; thf 3 tutor 

Wrigiit; the painter and musician Mimtx; the librarian Cropley and the 
commandant Captain R. J. II, Magixess, who died at Liielciiow IStli IJeeenibm* 
18o0 and U'hose widow Mai'WtAnne was killed at Liiebnow by rebels in June 
1857, and to whose joint memory stands the earliest tablet in Christ Cliitreii. 
Lirnknow. 

The account of the barber deseiwes to be quoted in full He was the 
greatest man of the five and his influence far greater than that of the mitive 
prime minister or Xawaul). His histoxy truly and Ixonestly written \TOuld 
form one of the oddest (diapters of human life. All that a Meml)er knows 
of liiin is this. He had come out to Calcutta as cabiix boy in a sld]). Ilaviiig 
been brought up as a hair dresser in London he left his ship on arriving 
in the Huglily to resume his old business. He was successful ; he pushed and 
puffed himself into notoriety. At length he took to going up the river with 
European merchandise and became in fact xvhat is called tliere a river tradei'. 
Arrived at Lucknow he found a Resident, — not the same wlio was there when 
I entered the King’s service — anxious to have the ringlets of his wig restored 
to their pristine crispness and brilliancy; and the river-trader w'as not above 
resuming* his old business. Marvellous was the alteration he made in the 
Eesideixt's appearance and so the great Saheb himself introduced the wonder- 
working barber to the King. That Resident is in England now and writes 
M. P, after his name.” Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts who had been Resident from 
1823 to 1830, was succeeded in 1830-31 by Thomas Herbert Afaddock wdio went 
out as a. writer in 1814 and retired in 1.849, a knight and a 0. B. He was 
M. P. for Rochester 1852-7 and died Jaixiiary 15th, 1870 in liis eightieth year. 

The King had peculiarly laixk, straight hair; not the most innocent 
approach to a curl had ever been seen on it. The barber wrought wonders 
again,.aiid the King was delighted. Honours and wealth w'ere sliow^ered upon 
the lucky coiffeur. He was given a title of nobility. Sofraz Khan (the Illus- 
trious Chief) was his new name, and men bowed to him in Oude. The wdiilom 
cabiix-boy was a man of power now, and wealth was rapidly flow’ing in upon 
him. The king’s favourite soon becoixxes wealthy in a native state. The 
barber, however, had other sources of profit open to him besides bribery; lie 
supplied all the wine and beer used at the King’s table. Every European 
article required at Court came through Ixis hands and the xmpees accumulated 
in thousands. Nussir put no bounds to the honours he heaped upon the 
fascinating barber; unlimited confidence was placed in him. By small degrees 
he had at last become a regular guest at the royal table, and sat down to take 
dinner with the King as a thing of right; nor wwild His Alajesty taste a bottle 
of wine opened by any other hands than the bax'ber’s. So afraid was His 
Majesty of being poisoned by his own family, that every bottle of wine was 
sealed in the barber’s house before being brought to the King’s table; and 


before lie opened it, tlie little man looked carefully at tlie seal to see that 
it was all riglit. He tlien opened it, and took a portion of a glass first, before 
filling one for the King. Such was the etiquette at the royal table when 
I first took my place at it.'’ The copy of the book in the Public Library, 
Lii^'know, contains the following note in pencil at the foot of page 15. Above 
Barber’s story is exactly that of the Jeypore Estate, Rajpiitana, in 1921 or 
a few years liefore, A.” Who '' Mr. A ” is I kiiow” not: but I hope to coni- 
niiinicate with the Jeypore Durbar and trace the parallel farther. • 

The confidence reposed in the favourite was, of course, soon generally 
known over India, or at all events in Bengal. “The low menial” as the 
(Jalcutto Review called him (Vol. Ill, article, Kingdom of Oude) was the 
subject of squibs, pasquinades, attacks, and satirical verses without number; 
and marvellous] j" little did the low menial care what they said of him, as 
long as he accumulated rupees. Tliey had the wut and the satire, and he 
had ihe money; so far, he was content. Of the newspapers the most incessant 
in its attacks wnis the Agra TJckbar, a paper since defunct. Shortly before I 
left Lucknow, the barber employed a European clerk in the Resident’s office 
to answer the attacks of the TJckbar in one of the Calcutta papers with which 
he corresponded; and for this service the clerk was paid a hundred Es. (10£) 
a month. So that, if the barber had not his own poet like the tailors in 
London, he had, at all events, his Own Correspondent, like the Times.” 

This admirable account closes the first chapter of The Private Life which 
is entitled My Introduction to Royalty, Chapter II deals wuth the amuse- 
ments of a King and starts with a description of a dinner party at 9 p.h., 
the usual dinner hour in the Palace. The King made his appearance lean- 
ing on the arm of the barber, being much the taller of the two, the favourite 
making up in breadth what he wanted in height. The King is described as 
a gentlemanly looking man, not without a certain kingly grace; his air and 
figure a complete contrast to that of his companion, on which nature had 
indelibly stamped the chai’acteristics of vulgarity. Both were dressed 
similarly; and the contrast they presented was made all the more striking 
by the outward hahiliments in which they resembled each other. The cookery 
was excellent; for a Frenchman presided in the royal kitchen, a cook that 
had formerl}' been iiihef -de-cuisine in the Bengal Club at Calcutta. But 
neither the French cook nor the Irish coachman were allowed any liberty out 
of their respective stations; while the English barber was all in all. It 
^ appears from this that His Majesty had dismivssed the Jehu of his predecessor 
of whom Captain Miindy records : “On my way there I saw His Majesty\s 
equipage k Panglaise waiting at one of the entrances. It was a kind of Lord 
Mayor’s coach, with eight long (tailed horses in hand. The coachman, a 
fierce looking Mussulman^ with a curling beard and mustachios, cut rather 
a stranae figure in a livery of the latest London fashion.” 


Tlie^ aecoiuit^ of flie other associates of His Majesty’s ^lissipation is not 
fjO detdilec] as ^ihe hislcoy oi the barher. It is dear that the Barrator was 
not ihe^iiitor, for lie^iiieiitioBs ob page -12 that he profited hy the silent lesson 
he received while witnessing the King'’s game at draughts with the tutor at 
which he found that royalty must not he beaten. A Member speaks of himself' 
as visiting’ dude in the ordinary routine of mercantile life and not as an- 
ad\enturer. He w'as not presented by the Resident hut throug.li a friend at. 
Court; and had got a hint that there was an office in the king’s Housdiold 
vac'unt and that if he met His Majesty and oh'ered the usual present, he 
might be accepted and appoiiiUd to it. I am inclined to think he w’as Cropley, 
tOe iibrarian; lor although the Life contains no reference to books (except 
.Charles, il',Malley and the Arabian .Nights), or libraries, the narrative is' 
evidently that of an educated man who had travelled and could express liini- 
sell in English with ease and often with raeiness. There are references to 
Russia, to Paris and the gardens of Versailles, to Roman Catholic Cathedrals 
on the Continent, and to the custom of the Court of Berlin to have a boar 
hunt at (jrrunewaid on St. Hubert’s Day, the 8rd of November, so ihat it some- 
times night he thought that the author was Muntz, who is obviously the 
one of the party des(*ribed on page 70 as formerly an offi<‘er of ilragoons in 
the Austrian service, and still bearing a warlike aspect fi'oni his huge inoiis- 
iaches. But there are too many refei'ences 1o London and its sc^em^s, its sliop- 
wiiidow’s and its drawuiig rooms for the narrator to have been a foreigner 
and lie expressly mentions on page d that he had never been in either Mosc'ow 
or Dresden. Nor wus it Captain Magness for on page 153 and other places 
he speaks of the Captain of the Body-guard meetings them and telling them of 
various occurrences. Chapter NIII and last details the civcurastances which 
led to his departure from Lucknow. It wus very perceptible, he says, that 
the hero of the curling tongs was in fact the reaf ruler of the Palaee'and his 
participation with the King in a disgraceful scene at wdiieh he made drunk 
and stripped naked the King’s uncles, Saadiit and Asoph, so disgusted, a 
Member and the companion wdio had introduced him into Nussir’s service that 
they protested and refused to sit down again at table if the harbor w’as there. 
The companion is described as being the most influential Eurojiean at Court, 
the barber always excepted. The Captain is spoken of as trying to act as peace- 
maker, so that I believe the two to have been the tutor and iibrarian. They 
w’^ere both dismissed from the service, removed themselves to Constantia, took 
refuge under the protection of the Resident and w'ei'e speedily on their way to 
Calcutta. ‘ 

On their departure the barber ruled with more despotic swav than ever, 
^^All decency and propriety/’ says the Calcutta Review% were banished 
from the Court. Such was more than once the King’s conduct at this period 
that Colonel Low, the Resident, refused to receive him or to transaet business 
with his .minions.” The fa vourite brought outjiis brother from England and 
a European chief butler wms added to the Court wdth the official title of 
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Darogiia of the Kitelien. The other two European members of the household 
L^ecame mere nonentities in the Palace anti these three were the sole possessors 
of power and infliienee. At length things came to a climax. The Eesident’s 
complaints reached the ears of the King who said to his barber one day in a 
fit of anger j Foil liaxe driven away the onh^ good counsellors I had and 
now Toil think von can do what ron like ivith me — ron and your brother. 
But you will find yourselves mistaken and that before long. The Resident 
is quite right, TToii are the evil genius that has made the Palace what it is.^^ 



The barber became alarmed at this and fled precipitately one night to 
Cawnpore where he was within the Company’s territories and safe from the 
King’s anger. When Kussir-ii-deen heard of his flight he sent officers to 
his house, confiscated all his property and imprisoned his brother and son 
who would probably have been executed had it not been for the Resident. 
As it was they remained in durance vile for ten days until the King and his 
prime minister had made an end of confiscation. The property seized by them 
which nominally belonged to the barber is stated to have been worth a lakh 
of rupees. 

The barber lost no time in proceeding to Calcutta and thence to England 
as soon as he was Joined by his relatives. The fortune which he carried away 
with him canuot be accurately estimated ; but it is said to have been not less 
than twenty four lakhs of rupees (£240,000). Arrived in England he specu- 
lated largely and for a time successfully. He was a merchant, a partner in a 
distillery, a stock-jobber. The Railway mania gave the first check to his 
prosperity. He lost largely by speculations at that time. The distillery 
was the cause of still further losses ; and in 1854 he went through the Insolvent 
Court, His name however is still (1857) in the London Directory with Esq., 
merchant ” after it and he resides in one of the neatest and most fashionable 
of suburban retreats. 

On one of the fourteen tablets to the victims of the Tsana’s Massacre in 
Ail Saints Memorial Church, Cawnpore, the names are found of Mr. De Rus- 
sett, wife and children. He was a merchant at Cawnpore and either the 
brother or the son of the barber. Mr. Hilton believes him to have been the 
son. Researches in the India Register elicit the following details. A. G, W. 
Derusett appears from 1830 to 1835 as a hair-dresser and from 1833 onwards 
his address is given as Calcutta. A. G. M. Derussett appears in 1836 at 
Lucknow and continues till May 1837. The bolt to Calcutta was apparently 
in March of that year and the Literary Gazette for September 29, 1855 in 
noticing the life of An Eastern King gives a different account of the barber’s 
flight. But Knighton in a note to page 278 of his last edition states that 
tie account which he gives is from one who was in Lucknow at the time, and ’ 
he has no doubt of his accuracy. The India Register names yet another 
W. H. Derussett from 1832 to 1836. In the first year he is described as an 
indigo planter and from 1833 to 36 at Serhampore (sic.). In 1886 his address 
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is Lucknow. In tie 1837 list lie is absent. It emerges from all tliis tliat 
G. W. and G. M. are tbe same person and tliat W. H^was the brother. 


As for iSiissir-ii-deen Hyder, the Eefiige and AstIiiiii of the World, his 
sending away of the barber was the signing of his own death warrant. His 
family gradually introduced their own servants into the Palace; and four 
months after the favourite's flight the King was poisoned on the night of the 
7th July 1837. One of the uncles whom he had treated so badly, a cripple, 
succeeded him on the tlirone and a son of that uncle, says Knighton, is the 
present king. 

The poisoning is said to have taken place in the underground rooms of the 
Lesser Chota Mimzil in a building .called Giilistan-i-Eram or the Heavenly 
Garden. Two females, sisters of the King's prime favourite Daljit, from 
whose hands alone he would receive any drink are generally supposed to have 
poisoned him at the instigation of the Minister, Boshanii-d-daiilali, Kussir 
having called a short time before his death for some sherbet which was given 
him by the elder, Dhania Maliri. He was buried in Kerbela, to the south 
east of the Imambara, or Tomb of Malka Afak, wife of Muhammad Ali Shah, 


situated in Iradat Nagar, north of the Goomtee and approached the road 
leading over the Iron Bridge, This bridge was brought from England by 
order of King Ghazi-u-cleen who died before it arrived. Kussir-u-deen ordered 
it to be put up in front of the Eesi deucy and gave the contract to a Mr. 
Sincdair who failed. The erection was thus delayed till the reign of the nest 
King. . 

In the year 19,18 I instituted a correspondence in the Pioneer to try and 
find out the names of the boon companions of the Eastern King, and my 
queries elicited certain answers. Mr. W. C. C* Francis of Ballia, United 
Provinces spoke to hearing the following names as being about the King's 
person from liis grandparents who were in Lucknow at that time. Catania; 
Aspa; Baldwin; Cornelius; Bruvette or Brouet; Bailey; Manuel; Murray; 
Parrel ; Nowdon. The only name out of these which I have been able to trace is 
Catania. Three individuals of that name, G-, Thomas junior, and John are 
described as being in the service of the King of Oude at Lucknow' in the India 
Register from 1832 to 1835 January. They are not in the List for May 1835. 
Tliojiias Catania senior wns a professor of music in Calcutta and they may have 
been members of the Band. Low Yaientia menlioiis that in 1803 a band 
of music (which the Kawnub Saadut-Ali Khan had purchased from Colonel 
Morris) played English tunes the wdiole time." A Mrs. and Mr. Catania, 
Inspector of Post Offices, were killed in the Mutiny and are commemorated 
lioth on the Monuments in the Fatehgarh Churchyard and in All Saints Cawn- 
pore. They with others came by boat from Fatehgarh to Cawiipore only to 
be murdered tliere by the Tsana and had a child wutli them who is mentioned 
in file thirteenth Cawnpore tablet -which commemo.i*ates the Fatehgarh fugi- 
tives. An earlier Cawnpore inscription in the Cutcherry Cemetery reads : 


lil* 
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To tlie ilemory of Cornelia Eosalxnda tlie beloved wife of T, Catania, Esq., 
Junr. wlio departed tliis life on the 8tii Marcli 1844 Aged 25 years and 8 
days/^ 

The miniature painter is Mr. C. Muntz or Munz, who is described on page 
T6 as our guardian dragoon and fonnerlT in the Austrian army. The 1832 
List shows an E. Cropley, an indigo planter at Jessore. Of Wrights, there 
are five in 1830 and two more in 1832 but nothing to show that any one of them 
was at Liickrjow. 



Time would fail me to tell of the other interesting titbits to be found in the 
book. The fight between 'the man-eatings horse and the tiger Biirrhea is 
admirably told in Chapter TII and an illustration on page 112 depicts the 
fire-eater prostrate before tbe man-eater with the King in his invariable tali 
hat looking on. The monarch’s colloquies with his tutor are well hit off 
on page 13. “On the first evening of iny amval at the Palace the King 
held one of bis private dinners. Five European nieinbers of his household 
usually attended these. One was iiominalh^ the King’s tutor, employed to 
teach him English. The King valorously resolved over and over again to 
give up an hour a day to study; for he was anxious to speak English fluently. 


As it was he was often obliged to eke out his sentences with a Hindustani 


word. I have seen His Majesty sit down hy the tutor, some books on the table 
before them. “ Kow, master” (he always called his tutor master), “ How, 
master, we will begin in earnest.” The tutor would read a passage from the 
Spectator or from some popular .novel and the King would read it after him. 
The tutor would read again. “ Boppery Bopp, but this is dry work! ”, would 
His Majesty exclaim stretching himself, when it came to his turn to read 
once more, “ let us have a glass of wine, master.” The glass of wine led to 
coiivei'sation, the hooks were pushed away, and so the lesson ended. Such 
lessons seldom occupied more than ten minutes. The tutor got about fifteen 
hundred pounds a year for giving them.” 


It is a heart-rending coniiuent on this story to be told that the King only 


knew about a dozen words of English and the tutor about the same numher of 


Urdu words and that any prolonged conversation between them was impos- 
sible. 


Mr. J. W. Sherer, C.S.I., writes as follows on page ISO of his “ Daily 
Life during the Indian Mutiny ” (Swan Sonnenschein, 1910), a book which 
bears on its title page an apt quotation from Pindar. “ One morning Joseph 
brought a gentleman who3n he said he wished to introduce to me, and a ginger- 
whiskered Englishman past middle age, of moderate stature, walked in, whom 
I discovered to be the celebrated Mr. De Bus'^et, celebrated, at least, to those 
who have read “.The Private Life of an Eastern King.” For he was the 
very barber, to whose skill the elaborate locks of Hussir-u-deen Hyder bear 
testimony in the effigies of him to be seen in the Moosa Bagh at Lucknow.. 
In later interviews, he declared that the book was a pure romance ; but lie 


was iuo iiitoresteil a party io be received as an iniparllal critic, fhie tliiag 
iic stoutly dollied, 'wliieii I tlioiigdit not ivnlikely, namely tluit the conversii- 
tiniis between llie King and tlie lilmirian were purely imaginiiry ; in proof of 
wJn'eli, lie urged tliat tlie King knew only two or three wor(]s of Eiigdish, 
wiiilst file librarian -was equally ignorant of Hindoostanee. .ill traces of 
i'a-t life b.ad disappeared, if tliey ever existed, from tlie appearance of Jlr. 
l)e Ihisset, and he bore every aspect of a quiet, well-to-do tradesman/' 

A|)parently the person killed at Cawnpore was tlie barber's brotlier, tvlioiii 
that factotum once hoped might succeed him as hair dresser and park ranger 
and not the great little man himself. If the victim had been his son, he 
could hardly have failed io tell Slierer or Sherer to forget it. The librarian 
Croplejq if author of the book, went to Lucknow from Calcutta on business 
and The Private Life opens wdth the words : It is now more than twenty 

years since business first took me to Lucknow and as he talks of Calcutta 
and all that he had lif^ard there of the peculiar features of Lucknow^ and its 
Court, and the King’s fondness for Europeans not in the Company’s Service, 
it is impossible to believe that he was so ignorant of Hindustani when be 
solicited employment in the royal house. 

Mr. Knighton wrote several other books ; a History of Ceylon derived 
from native chronicles, 1845 ; Forest Life in Ceylon (2nd edition 1854) in 
two volumes; Tropical Sketches or Beminiscences of an Indian Journalist, 
1855, and a novel ; but it may be doubted whether he ever produced anything 
so good as the Life of an Eastern King. It is only to be compared to Elihii 
Jan’s story or the Private Life of an Eastern Queen published from his pen 
by Longmans Green & Co. in 1865. In Mr. Crooke’s Introduction to Mrs. 
Meer Hassan All’s Observation on the Miisulmauns of India, (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 1917) it is written: The cause of her final departure from 
India is a highly coloured sketch of Court Life in the days of King Kasir-ud- 
daiila, the Private Life of an Eastern King, published in 1855. It is worthy 
of remark that she carefully avoids any reference (in her Observations) to the 
Palace intrigues and mala elm inistration which prevailed in Oude during the 
reigns of Ghazi and Kussur-u-deen Hyder who occupied the throne during her 
residence in Lucknow.” 

Tlie last avatar of the royal barber or rather of his descendant as a monkey 
fakir is described by Mr. E. J. Buck at page 190 of his Simla Past and Pre- 
sent (1904): 

Some thirty years ago a Mr. De Russet, a contractor and architect, 
lived in Simla, and" his son became a student at the Bishop Cotton School and 
a member of the Volunteer Corps. The boy, however, suddenly declared 
himself an apostate from ChrivStianity, and joined the fakir as a disciple at 
the shrine on Jakko. Here he niiderweiit a severe novitiate and for two 
years he remained under a tree with the sole company of the monkeys, and 
the attendant wLo brought him food. Eventually he was admitted into the 



(Reproduced by kind permission of the Oxford University Press, Bombay.) 
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Majesiy\s favour, receiving the command of the police and a Inagade of 
infantry, and was commonly known in the household as The General/' 
Of course he enriched himself: of course also he was hated by the prime 
minister who w^as the constant butt of his ridicule with the merry monarch. 
Hie hour of the GeneraTs disgrace came, however, wuth this kina’ as well as 
W'itli his father. He wms secretly accused to his majesty of rivalling him in 
liis amours : but as this was a point on w^hich an oriental dreads publicity , 
the incensed monarch bided his time " for some plausible ground of puuisL 
ment. There is little difference in the causa belli as related by our ej- e-witness 
and by vSir W. Sleeman wdio had the story from native authority some j^ears 
after and says it occurred on the Tth of October 1835. The incnnber of the 
household says His Majesty was twnrling his owm European hat on his royal 
thumb when the latter w^ent through the top and the General " thinking 
to be witty, exclaimed there is a hole in your Majesty’s crowni.” Tho 
royal countenance darkened, he declared the pun to be treason, and adjudged 
the offender to death. He w^as thrust into prison and wuth three of his followers 
put in chains and twnee flogged. After the first flogging the King got drunk 
and before many persons ordered the minister to have Ghalib’s right hand 
and nose cut off* forthwuTli : but this was remitted from dread of the Resident. 
The females of liis family wxu’e at first made prisoners in their own house 
and later on ordered to be brought on foot to the palace by force, when 
Kussur publicly declared that they should all on the next day have their 
hair shaved off, be stripped naked and in that state turned out into the street. 
The Resident interposed; but the General w*as not let off*. He Avas handed 
over for a consideration of three lakhs of rupees to Rajah Dursun Sing*, the 
great revenue contractor whom he had often tinvarted when in powder. By 
him he was put into an iron cage and sent to his fort at Shah-gunge where, 
report says, he had snakes and scorpions placed in the cage to torment and 
destroy him. But Ghalib survived and after Kussiir’s death got out of con- 
finement by payment of a large bribe, wuis again restored to office and even- 
tually died in honour at the age of 80. He was a consummate villain and . 
richly deserved hanging/’ 


European Tombs and Graveyards of the 17 th Century ‘ 

in Western India. ' ; 

(By H. O'. Eawlinson, M.A., I.E.S.) s 

At a meeting of tlie Commission held in Poona, January 1925, a resolution- 
was passed that the Goyernment of Bomhay should he requested to print 
selected inscriptions from the graveyards of the Eui-opean settlements prior 
to 1800. Owing to financial stringency, the matter has not yet been taken. 
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T liave been asked to undertake a preliniinarv eximiinafioii of tlie 
.ajateiialsj aiul I lieg’ to lay before the Commission a ie\x notes which may 
bidicale the interest and historical importance of the .subject. As space and 
unie are limited, I have; decided to limit niy obserTations inainly to the 17th 
t'cntiow. 



The earliest lAiglish tombstone in India is not in tlie Bombay Presidency. 
It covers the remains of that picturesque rascal, John Mildenliall, of whom 
Pnrcha:^ writes so divertingh' A It is in the Agra Cemetery, and bears the 
..simple inseription- 

lOA DE MENDENAL. 

:M0IIE0 AOS. 

I-E. JUNHOXJ 1614^. 

Mildenhall, however, was only a pioneer. The real history of the British 
in India begins with the landing of William. Hawkins at Siirat, Angiist .28th, 
1G08. From 1G13 to 1687, the Surat Factory was the headquarters of the East 
India Company and its President the chief of all the factors in the East. 
Hence, as we should expect, the graveyard at Surat is the most remarkable 
of all the European eemeteries^ in Western India, and contains monuments 
which, if not exactly beautiful, are of unique historical interest and impor- 
tance. Vast mausoleums were then in fashion among the Maliomedans. 
Doubtless the European Factors wished to emulate them, and the devices of 
western heraldry contrast quaintly with their semi-Saracenic architecture. 
Our ancestors, hoAvever, admired immensely these portentous masses of solid 
masonry. Padre Ovington, who was in Surat from 1689 to 1693/ speaks of 

them as magnificent structures whose large Extent, beautiful 

*Architect\ire, and Aspiring Heads make them visible at a remote distance, 
lovely Objects of the sight, and give them the Title of the Principal Ornaments 
and Magnificencies about the City They are also described enthusiasti- 
cally by the French traveller, Jean de Theveiiot, who visited Surat in 1666. 

James Forbes, writing almost exactly a century later, speaks of them as 
handsome tombs, with domes and pillars in the stjde of the Mahomedaii 
mausoleums; which, interspersed among shady trees, give these cemeteries a 
grand and solemn appearance.’"^ The first of the tombs is the graceful pile 
which covers the remaiuvS of President Francis Breton, who, having controlled 
the destinies of the English Factory for five years, “ Coelebs hiiic migravit 
ad nuptias coelestes, anno Christ! MDOXLIX, die XXI mensis July.” 
Another tomb is that of President Bartholeniew^- Harris, who held office from 

^ I. S, Chap. 1, § 3. 

^ Blmt, ChruUmv Tombs and MonumenU m the United Provinces (1906). 

“ Foi/aga to Buratt (1696), p. 405. 

^ Voyages Aux Indies Orientales, VoL V, Chap. XIII (3rd Ed., Amsterdam, 1727), 
4). 71, • • . 

® Oriental Memoirs (Ed. 1834), II, 162. 
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109!^ to 1G94, and is buried at tlie side of his j^irl-wife Arabella, who died in 
16SG, at the age of eighteen. But all these are dwarfed by tlie uusssive 
structures erected over the remains of the two great Presidents, Sir George 
Oxenden (1662-9), and Gerald Aungier, (1669-1677).^ The two most eefe- 
brated Eabricks among the English,'' sajs Orington, set off %Tith stately 
Towers and Minorets, are that which was erected for Sir John fhonfon, and 
the other for the renowned and Honourable President Aiauje}[sJ' The Oxenden 
mausoleum was originally erected for his brother Christopher, who had died 
ten years previously. ^GSir George Oxenden died in 1069, and Christopher bs 
tomb was then enclosed in another, similar in style, but two stoi'ies high, and 
remarkable for the peculiarity of its dome, which represents an open cross. 
The height of this monument is forty feet; the diameter twenty-five; massive 
pillars support two cupolas rising one above the other; and round their in- 
teriors are galleries reached by a flight of many steps.’' Sii" George’s epitaph 
runs as follows : — 

IXTEHROGAS, AMICE LECTOR, 

QUID SIBI VULT GliAXDIOK HAEC STKITCTURA ? RESPOXSUM HABE, 

IN HOC GLOEIATUR SATIS QUOD ALTERAM ILIAM GUANDEM CONTINET, 
SUPERBIT INSURER QUOD UNA CUM ILLA TEGIT GENEROSOS DUOS FRATRES 

FRATERRIMOS, 

QUI ET IN VIVIS FUERUNT ET ETIAM IN MORTUIS SUNT CONJUXCTISSIMI. 

ALTERUM VELIS INTELLIGAS ? LEGE ALIBI. 

INTELLIGAS VELIS ALTERUM? LEGE HIC. 

DOMINUS GEORGIUS OXINDEN CANTIANLTS 
FILIVS NATU TERTIUS D. JACOBI OXINDEN EQUITIS. 

IPSE EQUESTRI BIGNITATE ORNATUS 
ANGLORUM IN INDIA, PERSIA, ARIBIA, PRCESES, 

INSULAE BOMBATENIS GUBERNATOR, 

AB ILLUSTRI SOCIETATE PRO QUA PRESIDEBAT ET GUBERNABAT, 

OB MAXIMA SUA ET REPETITA IN EAM MERITA, 

SINGULARI ILAVORIS ET GRATITUBINIS SPECIMINE HONESTATUS. 

■ VIR 

SINGULARI SPLENDORE, RERUM USU, 

FORXITUDINE, PRUDENTIA, PROBITATE, 

PEREMINENTISSmUS , 

CX''3^r PJ.URIMORXTM LUCTU OBIIT JXUTI 14^ 

ANNO DOMINI 1669, 


^ The tomb of Aiingier was for n long time unmarked. It has now been identified 
and an inscription has been affixed. The identification is, however, not absolutely proved. 
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. ' ANNO AETATIS 50 ' : : : ■ 

HEUS eectok! 

EX MAGNO HOC VIRO VEL MORTXJO AIJQUID PROFICIAS. 

(Do TOii ask, dear Eeader, wliat means tliis loftier pile? Take voiir answer. 
This one glories enough in the fact that it encloses the other lofty pile. It 
boasts, moreover, that together they cover two noble brothers, most brotherly, 
who in death, as in life, are not divided. Would you learn of the one? Head 
ill another place. Of the other? Eead here. Sir George Oxinden of Kent, 
third son of Sir James Oxinden, Knight, President of the English in India, 
Persia and Arabia, Governor of the Island of Bombay himself a Knight, 
honoured, by tbe illustrious Society on whose behalf he was Governor and 
President, with unique tokens of their favour and gratitude, on account of his 
great and repeated meritorious services on their behalf, a man, by noble blood, 
experience in affairs, fortitude, prudence, probity, preeminent, died, amid 
universal lamentation, on July 14th, and was buried, before a vast concourse, 
on July loth, in the Year of Our Lord, 1669, and the 50th year of his age, 
Alas, reader! from this great man you may profit even in death.) One won- 
ders what epitaph originally adorned the tomb of Gerald Aungier, Sir George 
Oxinden’s still greater and nobler successor. This, alas, we shall never know, 
for the inscription, like those of many other tombs, was long ago removed, 
apparently for the purpose of making curry-stones, by the local inhabitants. 
The grave was, however, identified, and a tablet affixed in 1916. Hints of 
forgotten tragedies may be read in many of the inscriptions. On April 13th, 
1761, Mary, the wife of 'William Price, chief of affairs of the British 
Nation. Governor of the MoguTs castle and fleet through the 

spotted veel of the smallpox rendered a pure and unspotted soul to God,’^ at 
the early age of 23. The tombs of little children are terribly frequent, remind- 
ing us of Ovington’s statement that the Corruption of the Air has a more 
visible and immediate effect upon young Engluh Infants, whose tender Spirits 
are less able to resist its Impressions ; so that not one of twenty of them live 
to any Maturity or even beyond their Infant davs.’’^ The famous Aimesley 
of Surat ’’ has a tomb for two little sons, Samuel, wffio died of small pox in 
1702 at the age of five, and Caesar, who died of cholera in 1700 when only 
three months old. Out of 400 tombs, ranging from 1644 to the middle of the 
19th century, over seventy are erected to the memoiy of little children under 
five years old. Spasmodic cholera ’’ was the usual cause of death. One 
of them commemorates Annesley, son of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Brownrigg, aged two months ; and Margaret his mother^ who fell a victim for 

Close by the English Cemetery is the Dutch Cemetery, which contains some 
gigantic piles, the most striking being the tomb of Baron .Van Eeede, Oom- 

, ; , . ' . , ^ to Bnriitt, 1696, p, 146. 
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missary:;of ;ibe: East' India;'- Company , wlio died on liis 

•way to Surat, December 15tli, 1691. It consists of a double cupola of great 
dimensions, witli a gallery above and beld%;, supported on liaiidsonie eoluBins. 
It was formerly adorned with frescoes, escxitcheons, and passages from Scrip- 
ture, and tbe windows were fitted with muck beautiful wood-carving.*’ Tlie 
inscription is as follows : — 

;hiee mjsT -: ■■■" 

'■■■ ■h:ei;''''lichaam VAiV' 

ZTN HOOG. EDEL LETT 
I>. HEJrDHIK ADEIAAN 
BAEOF VAN EEEDE- 
TOT I)RAKENSTEI.JN HEERE VAN 
MAYDIEGHT 

ONDER: DE ORDRE VAN DE. EIDBBR ; 

' SCRAP EN tJGT BE SELVEJ.ORBEE; ^ 

GECOMMITTEERD IN BE GRDINARIS 
':'':r''''GEDEPUiEERDE:''VAN-,B*'EB^®^-'H0GENB"^ " 

■■.REEREN'.STAATEN 'S^ LANBSVVAN-';''' 

UTREGT 

' ;:::'':COMMISSA'RIS: TAN ■■BE:;GENEEAnE;v^^-l 

:.00STTNBISCHE 

INBIA 



EEPRESENTENBE- IN- BIER:- -QUAniTIE 

,;'be; tergaberinge'ber' 'E tf L.^ 

:OVERLEBEN- BEN;-;15eN' BECEMBE'E ■' 

1691 

OP’t SCHEP BREGERLANT.' ZYEENBE 
VAN COCHIM NAAE SOtTRATTA.. 

OP BE HOOGLE VAN BE ENGEBSE 
STEHKTE BOMBAI; 

OUB ONGEVAER 
50 JAAEEN, 


Here rests tbe body of His Highness Lord Henry Adrian, Baron Reede 
of Drakenstein, Lord of Meydiegt, honoured wxtli tbe order of Imigbtbood, 





and usnally delegated bj^ the same Order as Deputy of the noble and mighty 
Lords, the States of the Province^f Dtreeht, Commissary of the United 
Netherlands licenced East India Company for India, representing in that 
capacity the Assembly of the Noble Lords of the Seventeen. Departed this 
life on December 15th, 1691, on the ship Dregerlant, bound from Cochin to 
Surat, off the English Fort, Bombay, aged Ovington speaks of another 

Dutch tomb '' less stately but more famed, built by the order of a jovial Dutch 
Commander, with three large Punch-Bowls upon the top of it, for the enter- 
tainment and mirth of his surviving Friends, who remember him there so 
much that they quite forget themselves.'’ Thevenot’s account is very simi- 
lar. He says The cemeteries of Surat are outside the city, three or four 
hundred paces from the Baroche Gate. The English and the Dutch have 
theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like to 
adorn their tombs with brick pyramids coated with lime, and when I was there, 
they were building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost eight thousand 
francs. Among others there is one of a certain toper who had been banished 
to India by the General States, and who was said to be a relative of the 
Prince of Orange ; a monument was erected in his honour in the same way 
as those of other persons of distinction ; but to show that he was an adept in 
the art of drinking, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pyramid, 
and another cup at each of the comers of the tomb below, and beside each 
cup there is the figure of a sugar-loaf : and when the Dutch want to amuse 
themselves at this tomb, they make a hundred stews in these cups, and use 
other, smaller cups to take wliat they have prepared, out of the large ones, 
and then they eat or drink it.'" 

Among the many celebrities whose mortal remains rest at or near Surat, 
none was more odd than the eccentric Tom Coryat, who tramped on foot all 
the way from his native home at Odcomhe to India, and harangued the Great 
Mogul in Persian, only to die at the English House at Surat of a surfeit of 
sack, with which the Factor generously plied him when he arrived, desperately 
ill with dysentery. He was apparently buried outside the Broach gate (not, as 
Terry supposes, at Swally Hole), and his tomb was probably washed away in 
some sudden rising of the Tapti. The only other early sepulchral monument 
in the neighbourhood is the singular pile known as Yaux’ Tomb, a prominent 
landmark at the mouth of the Tapti. It bears no inscription. Yaux, a crea- 
ture of the notorious Sir Josiah Child, was drowned, with his wife, while out 
sailing in 1697. 

From Surat, we naturally go to Bombay, which became the Head Quarters 
of Western India in 1686. Here, however,, we are doomed to disappointment. 
The old cemetery at Mendham's point, now covered by the Sailor’s Home, 
was demolished for military reasons in 1760, and a new one opened at Queen \s 
Eoad (Sonapur). Apparently this cemetery contained some handsome monu- 
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for l)r. Fryer, writing in 1075, snys, " The English, have only a Iniry* 
ing place called Meudhaui s Point, from the fii’st man’s name there inteired, 
where are some few tombs that make a pretty show at entering tlio haven.” 
Many hmiian remains were excavated while digging tlie foundation of the 
Sailor's Home, and near the Sawmill Tank in the Dockyard. The Queen’s 
Road Cemetery, iiTeverently known as ‘ Padre Burrow’s Godown according 
to the author of that .scmTilons work, the Adrentnres of Qui Hai (1814), was 
closed in 1807, after over 19,000 persons had been interred. The tomhs in the 
Cathedral compound, none of which are earlier than the 18th century, are 
of no particular importance. The monuments and mural tablets within the 
building, on tbe other hand, are of the utmost interest, and deserve a mono- 
to themselves. 


At Broach, there are no 17th Ceutuiy English tomhs, though in the suburb 
■of Telapnr, there is an important Dutch graveyard, with massive tombstones 
dating from 1654 to 1670, the inscriptions on which have still to be transcribed.^ 
At Ahmedabad, again, we look in vain for early English tomhs, for example 
that of the heroic Thomas Aldworth, the founder of the English Factory at 
Ahmedabad, who died between Hadiad and Ahmedabad in November, 1615. 
His friend Thomas Kerridge, talked of raising a tomb, “ that some memory 
might be had of him in succeeding times,” but this i.s not now to be found. 
'There is an important 17th century Dutch graveyard near the Kaukariya 
.Lake, with massive tomhs. Among the inscriptions are those of Begravia 
DsilMfil Aima died 23rd April anno 1664 : Begraven Cornelius W^eyus van 
Banda .... died 12th January 1669; Johann Millissen Onder Oherergy 
died 5th August 1679: Wilhelm Huysman, died 28th October 1699. There 
are also numerous Armenian tombs still remaining to be listed, perhaps 
belonging to brokers in the Dutch Factory. There were very many Armenians 
in employment in all the factories and they had churches at Ahmedabad and 
Surat. 


Karwar, with its famous ‘ English House,’ once the centre of the pepper- 
trade, is also disappointing as regards early tombs. The reason is that the 
old factory was at Kerwad, 2 or 3 miles from the present town of Kai-war, on 
the Kali river. It has now sunk to an insignificant village, and all traces 
of European occupation have perished. At the little neighbouring port of 
Bhatkal, however, there is a group of European graves of unique interest, 
Eecanse they are the earliest in the whole Presidency. The tiny cemetery in 
which they lie is beneath the trees on banks of the Sarabi Creek. It is only 
36 feet square, surrounded by a ditch, and forming a raised mound. The 
three tomhs in it are 4 feet high by 2 feet wide, and equidistant. Each has a 
granite slab, bearing the folloAviug inscriptions:-— 

1. HERE LIETH THE BODY OP WIIJ.IAM BAHTON 

^ Since writing the above lines, I have done this. The results are, however, of no 
■particular iiitere.st. 


?: 
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ciiTErnGioj; : dec ; xxs : sovEiiBE'R : 

ASXO DXI XEI CHEISTI SAI.V : 

iirxDi MDCXXs(v) in: 1638 



WILLIAM BAETON 

2. IIEEE LTETH THE BODY OF GEE (o) EGE : 


WYE MAECHT : DEC : 




MAUcn : 


AXXO BNI SALT : WC2sm AIDCXXXVII 

1637, geo: WYE. 

3. HEEE LIETH : TBE BODY OF ANT: 

VEBEWOKTHY MAECHT : DEC: 1: 

APHIL. AN ONI NHI CHEISTI SAL. 

MUNDI MDCXXXVII ANT : TERE- 

WORTHY 1637. 

There was at one time another interesting tomb at Bhatkal. Hamilton tells 
a storj- of some English factors who went out shooting aceoinpaiiied by a 
bnll-dog. The Inill-dog killed a cow near a temple : whereupon the inhabi- 
tants set on the factors and murdered them all I The Chief of the Earwar 
Factory sent a monumental stone bearing the following woixls, This is the 
burial-place of John Best, with seventeen other Englishmen, who w’ere sacri- 
ficed to the fury of a mad priesthood and an enraged mob.”^ This stone has 
now disappeared. 

This, I think, concludes the somewhat meagre list of 17th century European 
sepulchral monuments in Western India. The tombs which have survived 
the ravages of time are fe-w in number; many of the factors died in remote 
districts, and were buried, unmarked, by the wayside. Many tombs have 
perished, being constructed of brick and plaster and similar fragile materials. 
In innumerable cases they cannot l}e identified owing to the habit of pilfering 
the. inscribed tablets; and still more often, whole cemeteries have been washed 
away, razed, or built over, and have disappeared altogether. But this only 
makes the surviving monuments which remain more precious. 


^John Marshall’s Notes and Observations of East India, 

1868-1671-2. 

(By Dr Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Litt.D., F.R Jlist.S., M.L.O.) 

John Marshall, the author of the Notes and Ohsesi^vations on East India, 
does not figure prominently in the early history of the East India Company. 

' ^ Neii) Aetmmi, I, ,282.- ' “ ' '' - 

: John MarshalPs Notes and Dairy are being printed by the Oxford University Press. 

This is an introduction to the whole work. 

liliW 



Fnlike liis contemporaries, 
and Jol) Cliarnoek, 
of liis day, nor did lie take 
grievances or extension of territor 
pany. His fame rests on diifeent grounds, 
ill India lie pursued tlie even tenor of liis 
EngiisEman ivlio really studied Indian antiqnit 
of knowledge that will k 
students of Anglo-Indian history. 

Born in the troublous days of Eing Charles I, John, third son of Ealpb 
ilarshall of Theddlethorps, Lincolnshire, and Abigail, daughter of Eobert 
Eogers of Eetlierthorps, Yorkshire, was baptised at East Theddlethorps Church 
on 1 March 1641-2. From Tenn’s Alumni Cantahrir/ien.^es (III, 147) and 
Peile’s Bio(}. lieg. of CJirisfs College (I. 592) we learn that he passed his 
school days at Louth under Mr. Skelton and that on 25 June 1600, at the age 
of 18, he was admitted sizar ’’ to Mr. Covel at Christ’s College, Caiubridge, 
matriculating on 17 Dec.^emher of that year and taking his B. A, in 1063-4. 

While at Cambridge, John MarshalFs father appears to have died and the 
family .moved from Lincolnshire to Essex, settling at Broom wood, now a 
suburb of Chelmsford, but then a village at some little distance from the towm. 

Of Marshall’s College days nothing has come down to us except the fact 
that he formed a firm attachment for two notable scholars of his day, Dr, John 
Covel and Dr. John More. The former, three years his senior, was later to 
become famous both as a traveller and writer, while the latter, the well known 
Cambridge Platonist, who hailed from Marshall’s native county, had been a. 
fello^v of the College since 1639, and was probably a friend of the family who 
stood m loco parentis to the young student. At the same time, it was the 
presence of More at Cambridge which made Marshall determine to relinquish 
an academic career since, according to the Statutes of Christ’s College 2 
men of one county could not at the same time be feUow(8) of that College/’ 

At the age of 25, Marshall sought a means of livelihood, and since his 
eldest brother Ealph was steward to Lord Craven, whose town house had been 
leased to the E. I, Company since 1648 (Foster, East India House, p. 24), 
there was little difFiciilty in obtaining an introduction and recommendation to 
the Court of Committees. At the instance of his steward, Lord Graven per- 
sonally interviewed Sir Andrew Eiceard and Sir William Eider, Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Company, and also Earl Berkeley, an influential 
member of the Court of Committees. With such support young Marshall’s 
admittance to the service was assured and he was summoned to London and 
duly elected a factor on 8 January 1G67-S. 

A fortnight later, after having taken leave of his friends in Essex, Marshall 
was escorted to Gravesend bv three of his brothers who all outlived him. 


John March, Walter Clavell, Matihias Yinceiit 
he had no direct intercourse with the ruling authorities 
any part in obtaining grants for trade redress of 
y in the early days of the East ludia :Coii:i*- 
For eight years: after his arrival 
wmy.-in Bengal, , but' im the first 
ies, he left behind him a .store 
eep his memory for ever green in the hearts of ail 


Ealpli, Lord Craven’s steward, died in tlie Parisli of St* Clement Danes^ 
London in ITOO, being still possessed of property in Tlieddletliorps and else- 
wliere in Lineolnsliire (Z^ C. C. WiUs^ 10 Noel). He left a son Tliomas^ wlio, 
like liis fatlier, was connected with Ci’aven House. Eobert Marshall followed 
the example of John and entered the Company’s service, also through the 
influence of Lord Craven, in the Factory at Bantam in Java np to 1678 when, 
having served his full five years,” he requested permission to return to 
England (Factory Records, Java, vol. 6). Thomas Marshall died in vSomerset 
in 1G88. A fourth brother, William, probably a child in 1668, is mentioned 
in his will (P. C. C. Wills, 49 Exton). No other details of interest regard- 
ing the family have come to light. 

At (jravesend John Marshall went on hoard the Unicorn, commanded by 
Thomas Harman, a vessel of 3*30 tons, carrying 30 guns and forming part of 
a fleet of ten ships then making ready for India and the East. The Log of the 
Unicorn has been preserved [JIarh MS, 42*52) and from it and Marshall’s own 
notes the story of the voyage can be gathered. . After having deposited his 
belongings on board, he went back with his brothers to London, finally taking 
leave of them on 27 January, althoixgh it was not till the 1st Febrnary that 
the ship reached the Downs. Marshall went ashore at Deal and having' 
agreed with the Captain to ])e of his Mess ” bought wine and strong waters ” 
and sent them on hoard. The fleet was delayed by bad weather and it was 
not until 14 March that the travellers lost sight of England.” 

* 

On board the Unicorn with Marshall were Yalentine Nurse, afterwards- 
associated w'ith him at Patna and John BiUing\sley at whose xvedcling in Hugli 
he was present in 1671, but there is no mention of any of his companions in 
his own account of the voyage. In fact, Marshall is singnlarly reticent regard- 
ing his associates both on the way to India and after his arrival there. 

The fleet had orders that as many ships as possible should arrive together 
at Fort St. George, then in rebellion to the Company ” since Sir Edward 
Winter, the late Agent, had deposed George Foxcraft, elected as his sxiccessor 
by the Court of Committees, and had usurped his office. Captain John Price 
of the Blackamore carried the Kings Commission ” and each ship, as we 
learn from the Log of the Unicorn (IlarL Ms, 4252), was provided with 12 
Souldiers and other ammunition for retaking it (Fort St. George) by force and 
establishing of George Foxcroft Esq. as Agent again for the Company.” 

On 26 March 1668 the Unicorn reached Madeira, where several EnuJish 
merchants were then residing, among them Albinus Willoughby, a Eoman 
Catholique,” whose namesake (possibly a son) was later associated with Mar- 
shall’s brother Eobert in Bantam. Early in April the ships reached the Cape 
Yerd Islands and provisioned at Santiago, or St. Jago as it was commonly 
called. It was prohahly while off this island, or on 13 May when he dined 
aboard the Unicorn, that Marsliall became acquainted with Captain Eiehard 
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Goofllacl of the Rainhoic, whose story of a greyhouud is narrated in the Miscel- 
laneous iSTotes (Chapter XIII, Xo. 33). 

Xo doubt Marshall took part in the excitement of catching “ severall 
Shirites ” on 21 May, after which date the Log records no incident of moment 
until July 1668 when the L nicorn anchored at Mauritius. Here, while sup- 
plies of wood and water were taken aboard, the Traveller had time to explore 
the island and to note its natural production-s, expecially the ebony tree and a 
now extinct species of I’ail which he mistook for the dodo. He found the place 
'■ very pleasant for wood ” with “ delicate Eh-er runing swiftly and birds 
singing pleasantly.” 

It wa.s oil the September 1608, nearly .six months after tlie Unicorn 
set sail from Englond, that ]\Iarshail had his first glimpse of India and his 
first wliifi: of the “ spiey bree;?es of '' Ceylon’s Isle.’’ A, week later the 
Coromandel Coast was sighted and on tlie 11th the ship anchored in Madras 
.Tload. On the following day Marshall %vas taken ashore in a Mussoola ” and 
lie has a graphic description of the boat and his experiences in her. He also 
remarks on a curious method ])y wliiidi native servants concluded agreements 
for service with European masters. He and his companions were civilly 
treated ” liy (ieorge Foxcraft, wdio had been rein.stated as Agent before the 
arrival of the fleet, and Marshall lost no time in taking stock of his 
surroundings. He thought the Fort a very strong place ” and the 
houses of the natives “ very mean, being onhr dirt and that cli.” The sight 
of ‘'houses of entertainment” wdiere English liquor was to be procured at 
reasonable rates vras evidently welcome to him. He only stayed five da^’s at 
Fort St. (jeorge, but he found time to explore Mailapiir with its alleged 
connection with St. Thomas. He also tasted the water of “ St. Thomas w’-ell ”, 
hut exjiresses no opinion about the “ very strange stories reported concerning 
this (St. Thomas’s) mount.” 

On 17 September 1668 those factors and writers designed for other fac- 
tories on the Coromandel Coast, or for Bengal, set sail for Masulipatam, where 
they arrived eight days later. Here Marshall stayed for the next nine months, 
but beyond brief, though useful and itiforming remarks, on ihe place itself 
and on the smaller factories dependent on it — Madapollam, the health resort, 
Vera.sheroon (Viravusaram) with its mango gardens and Pettipole 
(Peddapalle) a depot for (iotton cloths — he has little to say of his early expe- 
rience of life in India, It is probable that he v^as initiated into his duties as a 
servant of the Company and that, pending his transference to Bengal, he 
filled some post under the fiery William Jearsey, head of the factory at Masuli- 
patam. at that date, and it is also probable that his visits to the outlying 
places he describes were made for the purchase of cloth and other commodities. 
Xo details, how’^ever, are to he found in his Diary nor is there any mention 
of him in the Company’s Eecords at this period. 


Wliile at Masiilipataiu, Marsliall came in contact witli Cliristoplier Hatton, 
later to be Cliief of the Factorj, bnt then trading on his own account between 
Pegu and the Coromandel Coast and from him he learnt the facts concerning 
Pegu recorded in the Xotes. Here also he made the acquaintance of two other 
free traders, Eobert Freeman, on whom he did not make a fayourable impres- 
sion and George White wdio conceived a strong liking for him. 

By June 1GG9 Marshall had had enough of Madras and had obtained 
permission to go to the Bay whither he was designed.’’ With others who 
had left England with him in the previous year, he sailed from Masulipatam 
on 5 July 16G9 and reached Balasore Eoad four clays later. This time he was 
taken over the bar at the rivePs mouth and up to Balasore in a Purgo,” 
a very diiferent craft from the Mussoola ” in which he had landed at Madras. 
In Balasore he remained for seven months, during which he had ample oppor- 
tunity to explore the great vStragling towne ” of Balasore and the 

adjacent ancient city of Eamuna, but he says nothing of his official occupation 
or of the Company’s servants with whom he was associated. It was eventually 
decided to employ him elsewhere, and accordingly on 14 February 1669-70 
Marshall set out for Hugli, then the Company’s chief settlement in Bengal. 
He travelled with Shem Bridges, head of affairs in the Bay,” Edward Eeacle 
and Gabriel Townsend, factors of several years standing. Two ladies were 
also of the party. The journey occupied three weeks and was made by land, 
along the river hanks wherever possible. Marshall does not chronicle the 
events of each day’s travel, but only those which specially impressed him 
such as the haunt, at Eamchandrapur, of a tiger reported to appear every 
Thursday and salaam to a Fuckeers Tcmb,” some graves at Garhpada which 
he supposed to be inchantments,” the immense following of the Haw^ah of 
Orissa encountered on the way, a troop of religious mendicants daubed all 
over with Tiirmerick and white stuff,” and the fortifications of Harayangarh 
strengthened with Green Bamhoes ” which make the place impregnable.” 

Hugli was reached on 5 March, but though he stayed in the place for over 
three weeks, Marshall only devotes one short paragraph to its description. 
Foxcraft and the Council at Fort St. George had recommended him for employ- 
ment at Dacca, the seat of the Mughal Court, hut Shem Bridges and his col- 
leagues opposed the recommendation. The)^ wrote : ‘‘Wee take notice of your 
recommending Mr. Marshall to the employment of Dacca, hut w^e much needs 
say that his nalurall modesty, calme disposition and soft though quick utterance 
of speech, render him not so proper for Durbars (such as that is, which 
requires audacity to encounter the insolence of the Chuhdars [mace-bearers]^ 
as well as Villany of the other officers) as others who may in the interiour 
endowments of judgement and discretion come short of him; therefore, after 
the departure of the Ships, wee shall according as the state of our business 
stands, consider ■ whether Decca or some other place where we shall have 
occasion to make investments at the best and may most require his residence, 
and accordingly dispose him to an employment.” 
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Failing a Tacanev at Dacca, it appears that the Council at Fort St. George 
had indicated another post for Marshall for, on 10 March DmO, Itohert 
Freeinaii wrote from Masixlipatam to lichard Edwards, one of MarshalTs 
fellow Toyagers to India in 1068 (0. G. 3418), who was settled at Kasirnha?!ar : 

The Agent hath sent a strict order to yonr Chiefe in the Bay to settle all the 
Bay Faetoiyes and hath ordered Mr. Vincent Second of Cassnnibazar ami 
Mr, Marshall third, whom I believe yon will find a Person proud and Surly 
eiioiigli.’" George White, however, was of a different opinion. He told 
Edwards (0. G. 3422): ‘^If Mr. John Marshall be settled at your Factory 
(which was in agitation when I left yonr parts), let me advise you to entertain 
an intimate correspondence \vith him, xvhonie can assure you upon my owne 
tiyall is a right honest and ingenious person.’’ 

In the end Patna, then under tine charge of Job Cliarnoek who was later 
to immortalise himself as the founder of Calcutta, was selected as Marshall’s 
destination, and he was allotted to the post which another factor, Joseph Hall, 
iiad obstinately refused to fill. He set out from liughli on 28 March 1070 
in a Budgeroe ” (hajra) manned by 14 oarsmen and 2 steermeu. Beyond 
the crew and necessary servants, his only companion seems to have been 
Cahriel Townsend with tvliom he appears to have been antagonistic from the* 
beginning. 

Ill this voyage Marshall in his Diary gives the distance sayled and 
rowed and pulled ” in each stage and narrates each da^^’s occurrences, Ko' 
strildng event marked the journey, hut all objects of interest are faithfully 
noted. Marshall had a fit of tertain ague from 28 March to 7 April and cured 
it by means of pills brought from England for the purpose. In spite of 
his indisposition, he appears to have purchased piece-goods at Xadia on 31. 
Marcdi and to have done some bargaining tcy obtain them at a reasonable price. 

On 8 April the party reached Eajmahal where they staj^ed three days, and 
Marshall made careful examination of the deserted palace of Shah Sluija,. 
Nawab of Bengal, of w’hich he gives an excellent description. The English 
liacl no factory at Eajmahal, and the house used by the Company’s servants- 
who transacted business with the officials in charge of the Mughal mint at 
that place wms of insignificant size, consisting of only 3 little small roomes 
and 1 little upper room,” Marshall, how^ever, did not personally inspect it^ 
since the river was then too shallow to allow' of boats approaching it. From 
Eajmahal to Monglyr the journey oceiiyxied a week. ISTear Caushdee ”, not 
now identifiable, the Golgong rocks attracted his attention and the hills in the 
distance elicited frequent remarks. He was also astonished at the innum- 
berable company of green parrots ” so thickly congregated at night that; 
shooting promiscuously, he brought dowm five without seeing one. At 
Monghyr he noted Shah Sbuja’s Palace (which he inspected' more closely 
during a second visit in the following year), the position of the town and its 
fortified condition. He was now nearing the end of his journey and the* 
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■ avoid grounding, but Townsend was in favour of tlie narrower cbannel of 
Sntee ’’ river in order to gratify tbe boatmen, who wanted to sell goods at 
Kasimbazar wliere they could avoid customs duties. Eventually, Towmsend 
overrode Marsliall’s orders and allowed tlie “ Cliiefe Patello man’’ to go 
by tlie narrow river, witb tlie result that, Iialf .aii boiir later, one of tlie 
Patelloes was niim upon a Sand ’’ and was got off witli great difEciilty.” 

Tlie cause of tbe friction between Townsend and Marsball was probably 
due to tlieir position. Townsend bad come to India in 1662 and bad tlierefore 
been six years in tbe Company’s service before Marsball’s arrival. Yet they 
boib ranked alike and apparently bad equal autbority, and this no doubt 
was resented by tbe senior factor. 

On 24 September tbe boats were at Miirsbidabad and the next day Marshall 
bad his first sight of Easimbazar, wliere be was later to be employed, and 
where be found Edwards and others of his fellow travellers from Europe. 
His stay was brief and bis departure unexpectedly sudden ” (0. 6k 3499), 
for at Sunrise” on tTie following morning tbe boats were underway, 
and on tbe evening of 27 September they anchored in Hugli river under tbe 
English Factory House. 

While at Kasimbazar Marshall bad delivered goods brought from Patna 
to Edwards and had received a further commission to execute in Hugli. This 
time it was two '' small ” bamboos and a '' pallampore ” {falangfosh) that 
were despatcdied by messenger, through Tickers {0. C, 3492) on 6 October. 
A few days later he was hurriedly sent off' to Balasore in the Madras Pinnace 
and at last he seems to have been released from tbe unwelcome companionship 
>of Gabriel Townsend. His duty was to superintend the lading of the Com- 
‘|)aiiy’s ship, the Hayfy Entrance » Arriving at Balasore on 16 October, he 
left the vessel on her way to Madras and England on 5 Yoveniber, and had 
imieh trouble in getting back to the Factory being driven to leeward of 
Balasore river about 3 Course, or 6 miles.” Of his doings during the next 
two months there is no mention in his Diary. He probably received a letter 
from Rirdiard Edwards dated at Kasimbazar 14 October 1670 (0, C. 3499), 
thanking him for executing his (commissions and asking how accounts stood 
between them, and he also probably, like bis colleagues, employed his leisure 
in trading on his own account. On 30 December he set out to return to Hugli, 
by boat and arrived there on 5 January 1670-1. 

While at Hugli for the third time, Marshall was present as px^eviously 
stated at the wedding of John Billingsley, and there, on the 29th March, 
he was a witness of a Hookswinging Festival, about which he gives graphic 
'details in his Diary. He remained at Hugli until May 1671 and on the 3rd 

t&t month he started on his return journey to Patna, this time by land, 
and again we are indebted to his careful note-taking for the account of his 
journey. His cavalciade consisted of eight palanquin-bearers, six other 
.servants and' six Peons for protection. He was escorted out of the town 
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bv ilattlnas Yin cent, wlio at tliat date ranked third ainos^g the Ooaipairy’i^ 
servants in Bengal, and Joliii Bagnold who had sailed fioui England with him 
in the Unianni. On 5 May he passed '' Pollossee/’ the famous Plassey of 
the following century, and on the next day travelled thorow ahonndance of 
fields of Mulberry trees ’’ cultivated in the interests of the silk industry of 
Easiinbazar and neighbourhood. Arriving at the English Factory, Marshall 
accompanied Tohn March, then Chief, to the Dutch Factory, where they 
supped with the piincipal officials for the Netherlands East India Coin])any, 
and Marshall and March made a provisional agreement to return to England 
overland after three years’ service. This pact was not carrie<l out, since March 
•died at Easiinbazar three months later. 

On the following day, 9 May 1071, Marshall continued his journey to 
Patna, halting at Muxidavad ” (later known as Murshidabad), where he 
found ''handsome shops” containing "brass ware, Girdles and Sashes” 
(turliaiis), etc. The next considerable place met with was Aurangabad "a 
very great towne of thatcht bouses,” and then(ie the way lay past many a 
dry ditch ” and stream "which sup])ose is filled in the raine times by the 
water which comes from the Hills.” 

Eajmahal was reached, without incident on 13 May. On this, his third 
visit to the city, Marshall made another close examination, of Shah Shuja’s 
Palace and Garden, wandered up the " much broken ” paved streets, and 
watched the coining of rupees at the Mughal Mint. Leaving Pajmahal after 
one day’s halt, the party spent the night in a huge sarai at Bara jangal, 
a place estimated to accommodate 800 persons. At this place Marshall had 
some difficulty with the customs officer who demanded baMtshish, but was no 
match for the Englishman, who promptly appealed direct to the Governor of 
the town, and produced his passes; whereupon an apology was at once forth- 
coming and the cavalcade proceeded on its way. 

The Colgong rocks again attracted Marshall’s attention on 16 May and he 
has further remarks concerning them. On the same day he appears to have 
bought a young monkey, but records nothing further about the animal. 
Monghyr was reached on 18 May and Marshall had much to hear of the 
happenings since he last passed through that town. It appeared that two 
Dutchmen, Nikolaas de Graaf, a surgeon, and Gornelille van Costerhoff, his 
companion, on their way from Hugli to Patna, stopped at Monghyr, just after 
Marshall and his saltpetre boats had left the place in September 1670. They 
were admitted to see the Palace, and immediately began to make a plan of 
the building and to note details regarding fortifications. This aroused the 
suspicion of the Mughal authorities and led to the imprisonment of the Dutch- 
men, who were placed in irons and were only released after much correspon- 
dence and the payment of a heavy fine. In consequence of this incident, all 
Europeans were suspected of spying and Marshall was denied sight of the 
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Forfc'^ and, as he passed tlirouf^di tlie town, liis name was demanded by a 
great Moor.” 

On 20 May evidenee of the famine from whic‘h Patna and the neighbour- 
hood were siikering was aftorded the travellers in the sight of very great 
number of dead corps ’’ in the Ganges and on its shores, and on the following 
day Marshall was begged to purchase a twelve year old Muhammadan lad for 
half a rupee. At night he heard a sad noise of poor starved people and 
had nundi ado to save his palanquin from being rifled. On the following day 
more dead corps were encountered and the price of rice was ascertained 
to be beyond the means of the starving multitude. Patna was reached on 2-^ 
May and here it was learned that the death rate for the past four or five 
months had been 100 per day. 

MarshalFs return was apparently unexpected, and no preparations had 
been made to meet him. After awaiting in vain the arrival of the Company’s 
hajra, he set out from Patna for Singhiya early on 25 May, and encountered 
a storm when lialfway across the river, in which his boat nearly capsized 
and he was fain to stand in water to the ancles and in all the raine ’ for 
two hours. 

After he was once more settled in the Company’s factory at Singhiya 
Marshall seems to have discontinued keeping a regular Diary and only a few 
disconnected dated entries from May IflTl to March 1672 are found in his- 
Mss. He has several remarks on the abnormal rains of that year and of the 
overflowing of the river Gandak in consequence. He notes a bathing festival 
in August, an eclipse of the moon in September, and the occurrence of the 

Hotty ” storms at the end of the rainy season, but he is silent regarding 
his personal affairs. His subsequent history is drawn from the Company’s- 
Hecords. 

With the capable and experienced Job Charnock at the head of affairs at 
Patna, there was little scope for the exercise of the powers of those under 
him, and Marshall seems to have recognised this, for in a letter from Charnock 
to Walter Clavell, then Chief at Hugli, dated 31 March 1672 (F actory Records, 
Hugli, voL 7), occurs the following passage: Mr. Marshall understanding 

of Mr, BulHvant being to be sent up here hath desired leave of us to go dowme 
to you, and hoped he may he capable of doing our Honble Employers any 
service at Hugly or any other Factory. So find [ing] his intentions, could 
do no less then correspond with his desires, so that he is gone towards yo\i 
to wait in what employment you w^oiild please to put him in.” 

^Marshall probably left Patna at the same time as the letter, for on 25 
April Charnock wrote again to Clavell Mr, Marshall is long 

ere this arrived in C^ssambnzar (being he went hence the beginning of this 
month), wee hope.” As a matter of fact, Marshall had reached Kasimbazar 
by 20 April 1672, where Ms signature occurs, under that of Matthias Yincent, 





ill an official letter to Walter Clavell. Jincent had sn<*eeeded March a> 
Chief at Kasimhasiai* and Marshall acted as assistant. In Octolier lie was sent 
to llajmahal, now a familiar journey to him, in charge of the Company's 
treasure to he c-oiiied at the Mughal Mint (IbicL). 

For the next four vear?^ Marshall remained at Easimhaxar as Second '' 
of that Factory, ociuasionally, but rarely, visiting Hugli and Balasore on tlie 
Company's business. His signature appears below that of Matthias Vincent 
in all official letters, but not special references to him. or his proceedin<>‘s are- 
recorded in the Letter and Consultation books extant. In the private corres- 
pondence of Eichard Edwards his name o(^curs, but only in respectful messao-es 
from junior servants, except in two instances, Novemiter .167.1 and June 16T4 
(CK C, 6895 and 3976) when he executed (-ommissions for Edwards, who ranked 
next below bini in the Factory. In 1674, too, George White came to Bengal 
and wrote to Edwards (11 ISToyember 1674, O. C, 4035) saying he was '' in 
expectation suddenly to Meet my Brother Marshall at Huddeah '' but there 
is no evidence whether the projected meeting of the two friends actually took 
place. From the end of 1673, when he had concluded five years' service under 
the ConipaDT, Marshall ranked as a senior merchant and his salary was 
increased from £30 to £40 per annum, a pittance, which he, like other servants 
of the Company, augmented by private trade. 

t)n 23 August 1676 Streynsham Master arrived in Bengal with a Com- 
mission to regulate the Company's Factories in that province. A month 
later he readied Kasimhassar, where he held an enquiry into the death, in 
1673, of Eaghii the podehir, (or eashkeeper) for which Vincent had been deemed 
responsible. He also scrutinized the accounts, looked into the methods of 
investment and examined statements regarding the quarrels between certain 
of the Company’s servants. In none of these was Marshall directly implicat- 
ed, but he -was required to give his " opinion " and evidence in the various 
cases (Diaries of Sfrei/asJuun blaster, ed. Temple, I, p 333, 347, 390, 488). 
His statements are clear and concise and contain no trace of rancour or ill- 
will towards the litigants. 

On 17 October 1676 Marshall, with Edward Littleton, was appointed to. 
take an inventory of the papers of William Puckle, a supervisor who had pre- 
ceded Master, but with limited powers, and who had succumbed to a fever the 
previous day. In a list of " Sundry Mixed Papers " of the deceased, is men- 
tioned one entitled " Mr. John Marshall, his reason against dealing with 
one merchant (Copy taken since at the Fort.)’’ This paper, which has un- 
fortunately not survived, was evidently drawn up at Buckle's request to enable 
him to inform the Company whether it was to their '' interest to deal with 
one, or two, or many mercanis " (Ibid p. 407). 

Among the many reforms and changes introduced by Streynsham Master 
in Bengal was the separation of affairs in Hugli and Balasore, hitherto worked 
conjointly, and the constituting the latter a separate factory. In consequence,. 



on 1 November 1676 a Consultation was lield at Kasinibazar, over which 
Master presided [Ihid. p. 502) and The Conncell proceeded to make choice 
of a person to take charge of the Factory at Ballasore as Cheife, and having 
respect to the late settlement made in Ballasore the 11 April last, and to 
make as little alterations therein as possible might bee, with regard to the 
Honourable Companys Interest, Mr. Edward Reade and Mr. John Marshall 
were iiinomination, and they being withdrawne, upon the qxiestion, it was 
voted for Mr. John Marshall, still reserving to Mr. Reade his right of prece- 
dency, as appointed in the Honourable Companyes letter of 23rd December 
1672.” To this decision Edward Reade took exception on the score of seniority 
in the vservice, hut his objection was disregarded. 

Before leaving Kasimbazar, Marshall wrote, on 14 November, to Edwards, 
who was then at Rajmahal jsuperintending the coining of the Companyes 
treasure (0. C. 4237), requesting him to hasten the sending of money which 
was badly needed. He also gave directions as to the selling of a consignment 
of tin on his own account, which, if not disposed of at Rajmahal, was to he 
sent to Patna or Dacca, but if you canuot do so, then pray send it back 
again hither to Mr. Vincent, for about 10 dayes hence I shall go hence 
towards Ballasore where am settled.” On 9 December Marshall arrived and 
took over the duties of his new post. He now ranked '' Sixth in the Bay,” 
in point of service, hut third in position, and might reasonably hope to become 
Chief in course of time. 

Streynsham Master, who had preceded Marshall to Balasore, remained 
there until 21 December in order to enforce the new regulations for the con- 
duct of the Factory. During his stay, at his request, Marshall produced '' a 
relation of the manner of the trade of Pattana,” drawn up from his personal 
experience {Diaries, II. 77, 88-90). The Accompt ” is a good example of 
MarshalFs style and js consequently reproduced entire. 

Accompt of Pattana. 

Ballasore, the 16: Decemler, 1676. — Worshipfull Sir, According to your 
Commands I have here given you an accompt of some perticulars relating to 
Pattana (Patna) and Singe (Singhiya) Factoryes. 

Pattana lyes in the Latitude of 25 : degrees and (blank) minutes inter 
Gangem, and in Pleasant place. The Honourable Company have noe Factory 
here, but what hire, nor doth the Oheife usually reside there, by reason the 
Nabobs Pallacc is in the Citty, and his servants and officers are constantly 
craveing one thing or another, which if not given, though they have not what 
they desire (sic), yett they are not satisfied therewith bxit creat[e] trouble, and 
if give[n] what they desire will be very chargeable. Which inconveniency is 
prevented by Liveing at Singee, which lyes North of Pattana, about ten or 
twelve miles Extra Gangem; and is Scittuated in a pleasant but not whole 
' {some] place, by reason of it’s feeing most Saltpeter ground, but is convenient by 
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reason tliereof, for Saltpeter men live not far from it. Besides, the Fononrable 
Company have a Factory at Nanagnr (Nanagarh or Jfannagar), which lyes 
to the east of Pattana (extra (fangem) ahotit four or five miles. There remaynes 
generally a banian {hanit/a), or sometimes only Peons, to re(*eive the Peter 
from the Peter men, wliicli lyevS thej^e abouts, to avoid carrying it to Singee, 
which would be chargeable. And when what there is received in, iPs weighed 
and put aboard the Peter boates there. There is alsoe another place about 
15 : or 16 : miles to the westward of Singee, whether is brought all the Salt- 
peter neare that place and put aboard, tl)e boates there. 

The manner of giveing numey to the Petermen and the number of them, 
being thirty or fourty, is noi necessary to acquaint you with, being it is 
mentioned in the Pattana Bookes ; but those Peter men have others subordinate 
to them, and the Honourable Companyes Peons are kept with the Peter men 
to see that when the Peter is made they sell it not to the Dutch, which, not- 
withstanding the greatest care to prevent it, they sometimes doe. But I think 
Mr. Charnock is even with them, being they have binn falce and broaken 
their ingagement first, which was not to buy Peter of our Peter men, as 
wee were not to buy of theirs. But if the Dutch would be as reall (honest) 
as the English it would be of great advantage to both, for by the ones Peter 
men selling Peter to the other party, remaynes are thej'eby made ; alsoe there 
are great ramaynes made by the Nabobs foreeing from the Petermen what he 
pleaseth, whereby tliey are disinabled to comply wnth their ingagements, and 
when they cannot meet with it readyly, or the quantityes desired, he breaketh 
our store house at Nanagiir and foreeth it thence. English cloth will but little 
vend there, and Lead would sell well, but that it is farmed out by the Nabob 
to one person to buy it and none elee, and he is not responsible for any con- 
siderable quantity, being lately much indebted to the Honourable Company. 
Tincall (borax) is procured from tlie Ilajayes Country (probably Bihar) from 
the hills, about six dayes Journey N. W. from Pattana, and when brought to 
Pattana, Oyle is putt to it to preserve it. 

English Cloth would vend well towards Casmeer (Kashmir) and in Cabbull 
(Kabul), but that there is a sort of Cloth very course and thick made at Lahore 
and sold at Pattana for about 5 : rupees per peice of 11 covids 18 inches long 
and IJ covids broad, and Suppose is sould neare Lahore much cheaper. 

This is what at present remembved by Your most humble Servant, John 
Marshall. 

^ Marshall now anticipated a time of leisure to pursue his Oriental studies 
and to arrange and amplify the notes collected during the previous seven years. 
But he was not long to enjoy his promotion. In August 1677, after only 
eight months of office, an epidemic proving fatal to several of the Company \s 
servants, ravaged Balasore. Clavell, who had accompanied Streynsham 
Master from Hugli and had remained to assist Marshall in the reconstitu- 
tion of Balasore Factory and in the dispatch and unlading of the ships from 
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tlie first victims. He and Ins wile, with an iniaiiT cnuu,. 

■fori! Recorf] s, Hugli, vol. 7). Marshall at 
incent, who automaticallv sncoeedecl to the 
iformecl him of the urgent need of assistants, 
(1 and several of the Company’s servants 
9, 10 and 23 August he forwarded important 
to the new head of affairs. Vincent 
Marshall how to act until he could assume the reins of 
letter reached Balasore, the “ raging dietemper ” 
dim, and on 12 September the “ much lamented 
“ about midnight ” on 31 August 1677, 
;eived at Kasimbazar (Ibid.) 

Edmund Bugden, the only responsible official left 
sealed up, pending Vincent’S' 
■ontain nothing further regarding 
are coneerned only with the 
The one personal docu- 
. 119 King). This had 
linabad ” (Jahanabad), 


Europe, was among 
died on 3 and 4 Au 
once wrote to apprise Matthias Vi 
Chiefship. At the same time he in 
since the sickness was widesprea( 
were incapacitated. Again, on 
papers and details of his proceedings 
replied by instructing 
office, but by the time his 
there had claimed another vie 
newes” of the death of Marshall 
after only fi.ve days’ illne.ss, wns rec' 

Beyond a statement by 

at Baiasore, that Marshall’s effects had been 
arrival at Balasore, the records in India 
him, and the few entries in the Court Minutes 
balance of his salary and other payments diie to him 
ment that remains to be considered is his will (R- C- 

been drawn up while he was serving in Patna, at . _ , , , 

in March 1C71-2, just before he left to take up his post at Kasimbazar, where 
it was signed in June' 1673, being witnessed by Matthias Vincent, llichard 
Edwarcls and John Navlor the Company’s silk-dyer. There are bequests to 
his brothers (Ealph Marshall being named as executor and residuary legatee), 
to his married sister Abigail Hamers and to Eliza Atwood of Broomfield 
Essex; also to “ Good-wif# Willowes of Maplethorp, co. Lincoln, in token of 
o.T-ah’+,nde for her settine mv thigh which was broken when eight years old. 


The first clause shows Marshall to have been a student of Arabic and 
Tersiau. Now, as to the “ Manuscript ” or manuscripts. Probate of the will 
was diily granted to Ralph Marshal! on 15 September 1079, and, as previously 
stated, he died in London in 1700. Dr. Henry More died in 1087 and Dr. 
•John Covel in 1722. There is no mention in their wills of any writings by 
John Marshall. Yet, eventually Edward Harley, 2ud Earl of Oxford beeaine 
possessed of four Mss. in Marshall’s own hand, which now form part of the 
Harleian collection, housed in the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum. Of their history from the time of Marshall’s, death until they 
reached the National Library, nothing certain has been ascertained. Sir 
M'illiam Foster, Archivist at the India office, however, drew my^ attention to 
an entry in the Twelfth Repent of the Historical Mss. Comm'is.^ion (Sessional 
Vol. 46 of 1890-91, Appendix IX, p. 168), dealing with the Ourney M.ss. 
(No. XXXIV Miscellaneous), which runs as follows: “ 1676, .July 24. — 
Moodoo Soodun’s translation of the Saun-Bead (the epitome or sum of the 
Four Beads) into Hindostana langxiage out of the Sinscreet, and translated 
from him into English by John Marshall.” Twenty-six leaves. A letter from 
W. Salmon to Dr. Covel is attached, with which he returns the Ms. which 
had been kept “ for my' lord Duke’s inspection.” This shows that 

one at least of Marshall’s writings was submitted to Dr. Covel, who 

returned to England from Constantinople about the time that Marshall’s 
will was proved, and if one, why not the rest? Also from the fact that Covel’s 
Mss. and books were sold to the Earl of Oxford and eventuallv found their 
way to tlie Britisli Museum, there is reason to surmise that MarshalFs writings 
were not returned to his brother Ralph and were included with CoveFs remains. 
A prolonged examination of the reverend Doctor’s journals and correspon- 
dence (Add. Mss. 229“1()-14) may yet th.row' further light on his association 
with our author and his works. 

It has not been found possible to examine the translation by Marshall which, 
so far, unaccountably, found its way among the Gurney Mss. but those of 

his writings in the Harleian collection are accessible and will now be des- 

cribed. 

First in order of date come Harl. Mss. 4254 and 4255, reproduced in extenso 
in this yohime, but with, alterations in form for the conyenience of students, 
as stated in the Preface. The Diaries of journeys between Balasore and Hugli 
and Hugli and Patna occupy the major portion of the folios. The remainder 
consist of notes of information on all sorts of subjects, gathered from hearsay or 
from obseryation, and now grouped under their several headings and separated 
into chapters. Since each of these has its own introductory note, there is 
no need to dilate further on their contents. 

The other two Mss. in MarshalFs hand preserved in \hB British Museum, 
like that among the Gurney Mss., treats of Hindu religion. 
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Had Vs- 425.3 5as as its first title: “A familiar and free Dialogue 
betwLt Joliu Marsliall and Muddoosooduu Rauree m-ainrn (Madliusudana 
Eadlia Brahman) at Oassumhuzar in Bengal [1] m Bast India hegun th 
Tsl MaVch 16T4-5.” It consists of 40 folios. The » familiar and free 
Dialocme ” occupies seven folios and deals, in a series of questions and answeis, 
with the creation of the world and mankind from the standpoint of Hinduism. 

On fol 9 is a fresh title: “ Account of the Hindoo book called Srebaughut- 
poram.” It is dated 25 June 1675 and consists of a rough translatmn of a 
portion of the Bliagavata-ptirana, from the version supplied by the Brahm 

named above. 

The translation is resumed in Harleian Ms. 4256, whicR coimsts cd 2o0 
folios the first 16 being a copy of folios 9 to 40 of Harleian Ms. 4..o3. Folios 
17 to 48 continue the translation and were ended 14 July 1674 so 
that Marshall began his translation while in Kasimbazar m 1674 and revised 

than 25 June 1675, which appears at the beginnmg of the woik in 
Harleian Ms. 4253. Folios 49 to 51 have an index of names. After th^ 
the translation is carried on in sections headed ' “ Bramins 
122 March 1674-5), Liber 0 (30 April 1675), Liber D, ending (fol 190) with 
the words “ Hither writ 160 pages and left 63 to writ- of that hook called 
Serebau'abutPoran. Here enLd le 18th June 1675.” Then follows the final 
section (Ms. 191 to 230), “ Bramins Poran Liber E.” The last date that m 
'..iven, some distance from the end, is 29 May 1677, showing J'tn 

continued his study of Hindu religion and Oriental languages after his ti an,. - 
ference from Kasimbazar to Balasore. There is also a late copy (oiigina y 
Additional Ms. 7038, but now in the Oriental Mss. Department of the Britis 
Museum, catalogued 17A K) of part of HarJemn Ms. 4^56, beginning with the 
portion dated 30 April 1675, and entitled “ The Sri 

lated into English by John Marshall from a Persian \ersion of the Sanskrit 
original. 

The fact that, after only five years’ residence in India, with little leisure 
from his commercial duties; Marshall should have attempted such a task as a 
translation of the Bhagavad-purana, entitles him to a place aniong Oriental 
students, even though at the present time his work has Httle scientific value. 
His efforts may or may not have met with the recognition they deserved, foi 
no contemporary criticisms have come down to us. The earliest mention 
so far unearthed, is in 1872, when Profe.ssor E. B. Cowell m a paper read 
before the Cambridge Philological Society on 17 April of that year, remarked 
(Transactions’ I. "8) ; If Marshall had pulilished his researches in 1680 they 
would have inaugurated an era in European knowledge of India, being in 
advance of anything* which appeared before 1800 ” {Christ s College Biogra- 
fhpal Register^ 14 v I ^ ; 



The only other allusion to MarshalFs writings discoverable, prior to the 
eu.d of the last century, is in J, C* Mai’shani’s History of Bengal^ published in 
1887, where Marshall is described (p, 50) as probably the Englishman 
who ever made himself master of the classical langxiage (Persian) of the connta 
(India) 

Before the end of another decade MarshalFs Mss. had attracted the atten- 
tion of C. E. Wilson, as stated in the Preface, and since his time his Hotes 
and Observations ’’ have been of the greatest assistance to students of 
seventeenth century Anglo-Indian histoiy. 

In addition to his Mss. two letters in MarshalFs own hand have been pre- 
served. They are included in the private <'orrespondence of Ricduu d IhEvards 
if). C. 8453 and 4237, Indiu Office Eecords), are dated 27 July 1670 and 14 
July .1676 have already been mentioned in their due place in the Inographical 
sketch given above. 

On the two Mss. reproduced in tins volume a fevr additional remarks may 
not be out of place. In the Diaries tlie task of tracing Mai'shall's routes has 
been greatly hampered owing to the lack of contemporary maps of the district 
traversed and to the very great changes in the w’aterways since his day. Een- 
nell, the ‘^father of Indian geography,’^ did not begin his surveys until a 
century after Marshall's time when many alterations in the bed of the rivers 
had already taken place. Dr. Buchanan, travelling over part of MarshalFs 
route some forty years after Eennell, found it, in many cases, impossible to 
locate places marked by the great siirve 3 ^or, and Col, W. M. Coldstream, 
lecturing before the Eoyal vSocietj^ of Arts in Januayv 1926, remarked: “ It 
is interesting to see how great the waterwaj-s of Bengal have changed during 
the last 120 j^ears. So much is this the case that I found it difficult to locate 
this extract (from EennelFs Bengal Atlas). A few' of the village sites and 
names have remained and one can trace the beds of some of the rivers as they 
existed when Eennell suiweyed them but there is hardly a w^ater-course that 
now runs even appi’oximately in its old channel.*^ In view of the above 
statement, it will be easity understood that no great degree of accuracy can 
be claimed for the position of the places in the aecompan 3 ung tnap of MarshalFs 
routes. Ill fact, w'ithout the ungrudging assistance of one familiar with the 
district, the identification of many of the names w^ould have been impossible. 
As it is, although the utmost care has been taken with the locations, a certain 
amount of guessw’ork has been unavoidable. 

Like his contemporary, Thomas Bow^rey, and his predecessor, Peter Mimdy 
(whose Mbs. have been printed by the Hakluyt Society), Marshall w^as a 
keen observer, ever on the alert to acquire information. Like them too, he 
considered no subject too trivial for remark, and wEile specialising on religion 
and astrology, he w^as equally interested in the habits and custom «2 of the 
people among wffiom his lot w'as cast, the strange birds and beasts and fishes 


that he encountered, the natural productions such as “he” and “ she 
bamboos, and the stories told him of the countries beyond the high mountains 
visible from the neighbourhood of Patna. Thus, his “ 2fotes,’ when arranged 
in some kind of order, afford valuable details on all kinds of subjects, as will 
be seen from the grouping of the chapters. 

In some cases, Marshall’s information, jotted down in haphazard fashion, 
is specially important. For instance, in Chapter II, under date 1 ^“011 
1069-70. he gives us the actual boundary between Onssa and Bengal at that 
date In 1671, on his return Journey to Patna (Chapter IV), he tells the true 
story of the imprisonment of the two Dutchmen at Monghyr in the previous 
year and how they only succeeded in regaining their freedom by the payment 
of a heavy fine, a fact suppressed by De Graaf when narrating the occurrence 
for Dutch readers. Then there are Marshall’s interesting^ remarks on the 
varying extent of the Jeos in the different districts through which he journeyed, 
on the varieties of pice current in Patna and its neighbourhood (note 64), and 
on coins, weights and measures in general. 

Since we know that Marshall began his study of Hindu religion _ and 
philosophy as soon as he reached Patna, if not before, it is not surprising 
that his remarks on this head (Chapter VII) are very full. At the same time 
they are often vague, owing to his naturally imperfect grasp of the meaning 
of his informants. On astrological matters he was an enthusiastic enquirer 
and his zeal in recording all he heard on the subject is truly amazing. Mr. 
Kaye has given his considered opinion on the worth of the '' Notes and his 
exhaustive criticisms leave nothing further to be said on this section (Chapter 

IX) . 

In medicine as practised in the East in his day, Marshall also showed 
himself keenly interested, and he personally tested of some of the strange 
remedies which were passed on to him. His remarks on this science ^hapter 

X) show his usual acuteness, though in some cases it has proved difiicuit, it 
not impossible, to identify the disease he describes or the ingredients of the 
prescription for its cure. 

The folklore of the country would naturally prove attractive to one who 
was bestowing much thought on its philosophy, and here again (Chapter XI) 
MarshalTs ‘^Notes’’ are very full and entertaining. Besides descriptions 
of the notable “ magic squares,” on which much has been written, there are 
remarks on many less known charms and tricks, as well as various beliefs that 
have not found their way into the ordinary text hooks on the subject. Ihe 
remarks bn Muhammadan laws and religion were obtained from a Musalman 
at Pbina Vhen Marshall’s oiirii knowledge of the vernacular must have been 
verv slight and in consequence contain many misconceptions, bnt, as elsewhere, 
his^errors are counterbalanced by statements of value regarding customs pre- 
valent in his day. 



Diaries. He was fearless, stern and imcoinpromisiiig in tlie diseliarge of his 
duties and refused to be either intimidated or blackmailed. When threatened 
by a customs officer (12 May 1671) with the stoppage of the Comporiy's goods 
unless a bribe was forthcoming, Therefore I would give him nothing because 
I would breake that custome of extortion.’* Again, three days later, when 
an underling tried the same game on him, he promptly appealed to the (diief 
official in charge of the place and received an immediate apology. He was 
as jealous of his own position as of that of his masters, and the acrimony which 
marked his relations with Gabriel Townsend was probably, as previously 
remarked, due to the fact that Townsend, as a factor of longer standing, treated 
the newcomer with a lack of respect. A stickler for etiquette, MarshalUs 
vexation must have been great when, on his return to Patna in May 1671, he 
found that no arrangements had been made for his reception. The non- 
appearance of the Companj’'’s Budgera ” to take him to Singhiya, having 
wTit for it,” w^ould further have increased his anger and it was little wonder 
that his wrath descended on the incompetent boatmen who maimed the un- 
comfortable craft in which he was eventually compelled to make the journey 
to the English factory house. 

On the other hand, MarshalPs remarks on the victims of the famine of 
which he was an eyewntness show" him to have been tenderhearted and really 
troubled by the sufferings he w"as unable to mitigate. That in the ordinary 
w"ay he was of a quiet and peaceable disposition is evinced by the Way in which 
he escaped embroiling himself in the various disputes raging in KasiinbaKar 
wdien he vras transferred thither from Patna in 1673. At the same time he 
incurred no odium from the belligerents. Neither the venomous tongued 
Joseph Hall nor the qiiarrelsome John Smith has a w^ord in his disfavour. 
Freeman alone found him surly,” such Surliness ” being probably only 
the awkwardness of a shy man as a newcomer on foreign soil. Had Marshall 
really been of a morose, overbearing disposition, he would not so easily have 
obtained material for his ''Notes.” Among his informants were folk of 
different position and nationality, chiefs of factories (Charnoek, Vincent and 
the Dutch " Directores ”), independent free traders (Hatton and White), 
Hiudu doctors and teachers. Muhammadan " vakeels ” (agents) and Armenian 


The Company’s Trade in Bengal in the days of Cornwallis. 

(By J. C. Sililia, M.A.) 

( ■ 

It is well known that the East India Coinpany was priinarilj’' a trading 
corporation rather than a government charged with the administration of 
Bengal. A study of its trade gives therefore an insight into its administra- 
tion. The trade in Cornwallis’s days was remarkable in more ways than one. 
It was during this period that there were the first trial vshipments of Indian 
■jute to Britain and of British piecegoods to India — commodities which almost 
dominate the trade between the two countries at the present time. The trade 
with America also began at this time which is now of such growing import- 
ance. 

Woollens and 

The general character of the import trade, however, remained unchanged. 
Thus woollen goods and metals continued to be the chief imports throughout 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. Only a few months before the 
arrival of Cornwallis in Bengal, the Court of Directors wrote' to the Governor 
General in Council our exports to your Presidemry this season would princi- 
pally consist of : — 

338 bales of broad cloth, 50 hales of long ells, 40 bales of broad long 
ells, 2 boxes of tabbinets {sic), lead 50 tons, iron 50 tons, copper 350 
tons, Madeera wine 250 pipes.” 

The trade in woollens was generally unprofitable. Thus in their letter dated 
March 25, 1791, the Court of Directors said, in regard to woollens we are 
sorry to observe the very evident decline of this branch of our concerns, both, 
in your provinces and on the Malabar coast.” In the (*oiirse of the same 
letter they remarked ‘‘ rather than suffer them (woollen goods) to remain 
perishing on hand and incurring a weight of accumiilating* interest, we consent 
to yotir disposing of them even at prime cost.’' The case was otherwise wuth 
regard to metals which generally sold at a profit. 

Indentions in English cotton mamifacttires. 

A new import in Cornwallis’s days which had later on far-reaching effects 
on the economic life of Bengal, was English cotton manufactures. As is well- 
known, a series of inventions during the latter half of the eighteenth and. the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century turned England from an industrially 
backward country into the workshop of the w'orld.” Even as late as 1764 
cotton weaving was an insignificant industry in England, her cotton exports 
being one-twentieth of her woollen exports. Moreover, these cotton goods 

" Letter from the Court of Directors, dated April 12, 1780. 
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were mixed stuffs, half cotton and half linen. The English, spinners of those 
days could not produ(‘e cotton yarn sufficiently strong io l^e used as warp, and 
consequently linen thread had to be used for this pur|)ose.^ The invention of 
Arkwright’s w'ater-frame in 17(>8 removed this difficulty. It ]>rodu('ed cotton 
yarn suitable for warp, so that pure cotton goods could ])e made in England. 
One year before this, Hargreaves had invented his spinning jenny, inc^reasing 
elevenfold the power of the spinner. In 1775, Crompton combined the primd- 
pies of the jenny and the water-frame and evolved a machine (‘ailed the mule. 
This could spill yarn so fine that the maiuifindiire of muslin beca.me possible 
in England. Lastly, there came Cartwright's |)owe]‘ loom in 1784. 

Firsi >iami)le of Engli,s‘h mudin sort! lo BenujoJ in I7S3. 

One year ])efore the invention of the power loom, the first sample of English 
muslin was sent to Bengal. In their letter of ilarcli 1, 1783, the (Jourt of 
Directors said: '‘ We transmit 3 'ou by this conveyance three small boxes eon- 
taining musters of some muslins, the produce of a manufacture that lias lately 

been set up at Manchester The great degree of perfection to "which 

this manufacture is already arrived, although at j) resent only in iis infant 
state, the prices which are 20 per cent, under our own . . . c*aiinot Imt alarm us 
for so important a branch of our commerce .... We doubt not therefore but 
you will also exert yourself to the utmost in causing the manufacturers of 
Bengal to pay every attention not only to an improvement of the fabric* of 
muslins but also to a reduction of the pri(*es, as (on) both the one and the 
other will depend very mxich our future success in this article,” 
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Why the Company did not protect the indigenous industry. 

The CompanT considered the trade in Indian cotton goods especially in 
coarser staffs as' doomed and did not, or rather could not, take any step to 
orotect the national industry of Bengal from the competition of its ney iijal. 
Tt rvas not even possible to reserve for the Bengal industry its foreigii maihet. 
It was hardly prudent for a private corporation, enjoying special trade pi - 
leo-es from the British Parliament, to antagonise the manufacturing interest 
in*" England by restricting the import of British cotton goods to India n 
fact, the Company looked at the question of Lancashire competition, not from 
the point of view of the ruling power in Bengal, but solely from the stand- 
point of its own pecuniary interest as a trading body. 

Enquiry whether Manchester goods -would sell in Bengal. 

In their letter of March 28, 1788, the Court of Directors^ enquired ^l^etLer 
Manchester goods were “ likely to answer for sale ” m 
nven went further and a few months later in compliance with 
the (English) manufacturers came to the resolution of importi g - , 

weight of Broach and Surat cotton or cotton of the ^ , 

similar quality The Company took these steps, not with the deliberate intent 
of ii’uring the cotton indiLry of Bengal, but simply in the interest of its 
L dmd^d. Woollen goods did not sell in ftis 7 

Directors enquired whether English cotton goods would have ^ piohtable 
market in India. They looked at the export trade of Bengal mainly as a 
channel for the remittance of surplus revenue. As there was the competition 
2 British goods in the English and other foreign markets, the Company consi- 
dered it good policy to export raw materials m lieu of Indian manufactures. 
Moreover, such a policy which would be regarded as quite “ patriotic, would 
also help to stop public clamour in England against the Company s monopoly 

of trade in India.® 

Import of British cotton goods insignificant up to the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. 

But the Company’s anxiety to push the sale of Manchester goods 
immediately affect the cotton industry of Bengal to any serious exten . - 

Wright’s poLr loom was imperfect in many ways and its wider ii^e in En land 
becLe possible only after Horrocks’s improvements m 1813^ 

British cotton goods to Bengal thus continued to be insignificant right up to 

the dqwiifEdl oii-IiFapoleon' ; ■ ^ ^ 7 ^-, 

"^Letter from the Court of -iated August^O, 

: , . * With the same ‘>^329*8 tw’ encouraged the production of 

raw sUk^nd“fdTgt whiS w^tr^^iaifiak of British industries at a great financial 
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Cotton e.rports of Bengal nninfemfpfed till 1793 , 

Two important changes in the cotton trade of Bengal took place during the 
administration of Cornwallis. One was the loss of the English market, a 
small one since the passing of the Acts of 1700 and 1720, and the other was a 
reduction in the export of muslins to France after the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. These fine stuffs had a large sale in the Court of Versailles. The 
French Revolution practically ruined this trade. Apart from these changes, 
the Companyhs export of Bengal cotton goods continued more or less uninter- 
rupted during the administration of Cornwallis. Excepting the temporary fall 
in 1788 and 1789, which was probably due to the famine^ of 1788 and its after 
effects, the sale value of the Company's export of Bengal piecegoods exceeded 
one million pounds^ per annum throughout the administration of Cornwallis. 
This trade continued also to be in general profitable during the period. The 
five half-yearly sales in London from March 1788 to March 1790 of which 
there is a detailed account in the Commercial Letters from the Court of 
Directors, show that Bengal piecegoods sold at a profit during these two years 
and a half. But the war with France soon made this trade unprofitable. In 
their letter dated July 2, 1794, the Court of Directors referred to the lovr prices 
realised by the last consignment of piecegoods from Bengal, in spite of their 
good quality, on account of the lack of competition between the home and 
foreign buyers.’’ 


Raw silk. 

The export next in importance to cotton goods w^'as raw' silk. It was 
supplied under contracts chiefly with the Company’s own servants and other 
Europeans from the year 1774. This led to corruption vrhich w'as stopped by 
Cornwallis by reverting to the Agency system in 1787-88. It made a definite 
impi'ovement and in the September sale of 178i, 9 <,810 (great)**^ lbs. of raw 
silk were sold at an average price of £1-4-9 per lb. by which the Company 
gained £9,728. Six months later, in the March sale of 1788, 73,329 (great) 
lbs. were sold at a profit of £10,726. This was partly due to the rise in the price 
of raw silk in England on account of the almost entire failure of the last 
season in Italy/’^ But in the September sale of 1788, the Company lost £1,195. 
This was probably due to the high price of raw silk in Bengal during^the famine 
of 1788. But at the three next half-yearly sales, the Company’s raw silk 
sold at a profit. 

^ TMs was the secoad great famine in BengaL. , Though not so widesgread 
of 1770, ft was very severe; mothers said their chi 1 dr en--see Memoir of the Lite and 
Correspondence of John Lord Teignniouth, Vol. I, p. im>. 

^For the Quantity and value of Bengal piecegoods exported from lul to see 

Miiburn““Oriental Commerce, Vol. II, pp. 4d4-2t35. . r 

' There were two different measures for raw silk, small lb. of 16 oz. and great lb. of 

24 028 . ' c* . ' ' . 

^ Letter from the Court of Directors dated March 28, 1783. 
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Indigo continued also to be generally an unprofitable export. In their letter 

' ” in the article of in- 


dated March 38,1788, the Ooiirt 'ot Directors observed 


Rerhfced demand for dUc in England, 

One adverse factor in the silk trade was the progress of cotton manufactures 
ill England which almost entirely banished silk from the dress of British 
ladies.” The export to England during the seven years 1786 to 1792 averaged 
319,832 lbs. a year as compared with the averag^e annual export of 560,283 lbs. 
during the decade 1776-1785. This trade received a further check with the 
outbi’eak of the war with France in 1793. There was a severe depression in 
the English silk manufactures and the Company postponed its September sale 
of the year till February next, when the silk was disposed of at such low prices 
that the Company lost £47,740. To guard against future losses, the Company 
resolved that the surplus quantity of silk beyond wliat the markets could take 
in its raw state, was to be thrown into the organzine in England.” This experi- 
ment was successful and in spite of ihe war, the Company’s trade in raw silk 
showed a partial recovery. 

Saltfetre, 

Unlike raw silk, the sale of saltpetre in England increased during this 
period. During the ten years from 1783 to 1792, the Compaiyy’s average annual 
sale of saltpetre in England reached 33,130 bags, i,e,, double the quantity 
annually sold during the eight years of war from 1775 to 1782. This increase 
was mainly due to the resumption of the re-export trade in saltpetre from 
England in the years of peace. It appears from a letter of the Court of Direc- 
tors dated April 12, 1786, that the Company had been compelled to reduce consi- 
derably the price of saltpetre to meet the competition of the Dutch, the Danes 
and the Portuguese. In their letter of April 8, 1789, the Court of Directors 
complained that although thej” had gradually reduced the price of saltpetre 
from 80s. to 42^. per cwt. the demand did not show sufficient increase. In their 
letter of May 19, 1790, the Court of Directors remarked, we have again re- 
duced the price of (saltpetre) to 38^ but out of 39,703 bags offered at the 

September sale only 24,896 sold at the advance of Od. In the March sale of 
this year we declared 32,390 bags at tbe same price but only 21,354 sold. We 
have now in warehouse unsold 18,541 besides what we expect by the approach- 
ing arrivals,” But this glut disappeared with the outbreak of the war with 
France. It appears from the letter of the Court of Directors dated October 10, 
1792, that in the saltpetre sale of that year 22,000 bags were sold at an average 
price of £3-7-10 per cwt. The Court of Directors rightly observed that this 
increased demand was owing to the present continental troubles more than 
to any regular or permanent increase of consumption.” But apart from the 
profits of this sale, the Company’s trade in saltpetre was generally unprofitable 
during the administration of Cornwallis. 
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Coniinercial treaty with America. 

Tlioiigh the Co 4 iipanT\s trade rivals had not to incur this unnecessary expen- 
diture, they dropped out one by one. The war in Eui’ope prevented trade by 
the French and the Dutch. The Portuguese and the Danish trade, however, 
w’ent on till 1806 and 1808, The real trade rivals then w^ere the Americans. 
Their ships first appeared in the Indian seas about the year 1785, The Bengal 
Oovernment thought it politic to admit the American vessels to its ports instead 
of compelling them to carry on their trade with the other European settlementi 


dig‘o Iroiii the time our Board of Trade entered into the first contract tor that 
article with Mi*, Prinsep in the year 1779-80 up to the latest period, we are 
sorry to remark the very liavy losses that have constantly accrued thereon/' 
Accordingly the Company thretv open the indigo trade to private individuals 
in 1788 for three years. We are led to the measure of laying open this this 
branch of trade/’ wrote the Gout of Directors, in the hopes that it will 
create among individuals that kind of competition, which will not fail to 
operate in bringing the article to its greatest possible state of perfection, and 
as well as to ascertain the lovrest rate at which it is possible to be manufactur- 
ed'/ These objects were partly realised. lender European enterprise, the 
quality of Bengal indigo rapidly improved. In their letter of May 30, 1792, 
the Court of Directors noted with satisfaction that it (Bengal indigo) had 
already surpassed the American and French and there is no doubt but by 
perseverance and attention of the planters it will effectually ri%'al the 
Spanish." 


Com,fany\^ losing trade. 

These attempts to push the sale of new commodities in England did not 
prove successful and towards the close of the century, the Company became a 
loser in its trade with India. This arose from its dual character of merchants 
and governors which caused great extravagance and unnecessary expense in its 
mode of conducting business. 


San and Pat. 


A new class of exports which the Company ordered in 1791 consisted of fibres 
called san (hemp) and luit (jute). With regard to the former, the Court of 
Directors observed in their letter of October 23, 1793, that the sample of san 
will not serve for the purpose of cordage or sail cloth " the two chief sources 
of consumption. But to give it a fair trial, the Court ordered a shipment of 
100 tons. Of the sample called ))aat " remarked the Court of Directors in 
the same letter, more favourable mention can be made. Some of the most 
eminent dealers declare that it is not hemp, biit a species of flax superior in 
quality to any known in the trade," The Court of Directors ordered a shipment 
of 1,000 tons. This is the earliest mention of the export of raw jute to England. 




ATnericafi tvade with BBngctl, 

AceordL^^^fn Europe rapidly increased the American trade. 

f3c o° 1792 owing to the’px;! 

ihf^ mfii ‘ + * export to America was cotton goods and’ 

the mam import was treasure. America being then an agricultnraf country, 
had ew exportable goods to Bengal. But in spite of this, the belligerent sta£ 

stated in tb^p'^^' ^ Bengal highly profitable to America. It is 
^ ^«porf on the External C ommerce of Ben gal for 1796-97 that ‘ ‘ the 

ner W f! brings dollars, is estimated at 60 

arventm incidental thereto, and debiting the 

adventure with an interest at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum. This profit 
IS generally realised in fifteen months.” ^ 

Various factors influencing Bengal trade during the period. 

Thus the official records of the East India Company throw a flood of lio-ht 
on the difierent aspects of Bengal commerce in the days of Cornwallis The 

ItS? Charter Act of 

^arks the beginning of economic freedom in India was also given 
..t to only a iew months after Cornwallis had left this country The 
measures taken by Cornwallis for the purification of the civil service, t/e estab- 
ent of law ana order, the unification of currency, the removal of 

mitigation of the burden 

of inl^and diities benefited our foreign trade during the period. But it is not 
possiMe to discuss these in detail nor their bearing on trade in a short paper 


The Abbe Dubois in the Bairamahal Records. 

(By Prof. C. S. Srinivasa char i, M.A.) 

_ The' Abbe Dubois (Jean A. Dubois 1765-1848) was ordained a priest in- 
i' lance at 27; but escaping from the horrors of the French Revolution and" 
joining mission work , under the Missions Etrangeres. was first attached to 
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tJie Poiidiclieny Mission. After the fall of Serin gapatain in 1790 the abhe 
was invited hy the Catholic coiigTegation to visit the place, in order to 
ieeoiivert the forced perverts to Islam who were there. He resolved that in 
the course of his missionary Avork he should follow the illnstrious example, 
set by De I7obili and Beschi, of adopting the Hindu mode of dress and of 
accommodating himself to the customs and even the prejudices of the people 
of the land. He says: During the long period that I remained among the 
natives, I made it my constant rule to live as they did, conforming exactly 
in all things to their maimers, to their style of living and clothing and even 
to most of their prejudices. In this way I became quite familiar with the 
various tribes that compose the Indian illation and acquired the confidence 
of those whose aid was most necessary for the purpose of my wmrk.’’^ The 
Abbe stayed 31 years in India, living entirely among the people chiefly in the 
Mysore country (where he lived for 22 years and) where he founded the Church 
at Mysore and tlie agricultural community (of reconverted Christians) at 
Sathalli near Hassan. The Abbe is also said to have introduced vaccination 
into Mj^sore as hinted at in the proceedings of the Madras Government in 
June 1809, containing the extract of a letter from the Dewan of Mysore, dated 
the 10th of May.^ 

The abbebs book on the character and manners of the people was stated 
•at the time by Major V/ilks, acting Resident in Mysore and a noted scholar- 
historian, in the course of a letter addresvsed to the Military Secretary of the 
Madras Governor, as containing '' the most correct, comprehensive and minute 
account extant in any European language of the customs and manners of the 
Hindus.” The manuscript of the work was communicated to Lord William 
Bentiiiek shortly before his departure from the Governorship of Madras; and 
at a later date the Governor-in-Council decided to purchase it on account of 
Hie Company f 
Mackintosh, th 
manuscript was 


of the book; while Lord 
it of view the information 
‘t might be of the greatest 






iiiinoiiiu-ed Jiis conviction that the eonversiou of the Hindxis, 
the upper classes, was quite an impossible task. He became 
subsequently the Superior of the Mission Etrangeres in Paris 

versally respected, in Februaiy 1848. 

The work of the Abbe is full of valuable information, v; 
tlie pieseiit day. It discusses the orig'in and tli 
the dirisiou and siib-divisioii of castes, the 
the four ashmmas in the life of the Brahman, the 
the literature and the customs of the 
of civil and criminal 


even, at 

e antiquity of the caste system, 
advantages resulting therefrom, 
condition of the Pariahs, of 
''"^ 1 ‘ions classes of Brahmans, ,t]ie system 
justice prevailing, etc. 

nia.v not be out of place here to indicate tbe correspondence that passed 

Id^M^r rieutenant-Colonel A. Bead, Commanding 

Military m the Baramabal and Salem Countries. In a letter dated 
apuin lyb September 1797,^ the Abbe complains of bis persecution bv 
niests from Malabar (evidently Syrian Christians) who attempted to 
■m from the Churches in Baramahal and Salem and saving that tlm 
al authority given to him was by tlie Bishop of Bolicha, 7icar Apostolic 
dichemy who was entrusted hy the Pope with the spiritual care of all 
ins living 111 lipn s country (portions of the Baramahal region were 
der Tipn) and also claiming that the English Government had not onlv 

iw?r.d to'' also rendered active assistance; 

ip and otherwise, to him. In a subsequent letter, dated the 26th Sep! 
he reiteratod his petition to Colonel Bead. The latter reobVd toni. 








I r-oiisider all .seats and deserij^tious nf men in ihese districts equally entitled 
tf? rny protection/' 

fo this tlie Abbe answei*ed in a laboured eoniininiieation*' tliat he was 
well aeqiiaioted witli the spirit of universal tolerance that eliaraeterised the 
British Xation: but that he claimed the protection of the (4overiiment in the 
absolute and exclusive possession of the Ohurelies that I have caused to 1>e 
e]‘e(-ied in these distri(*ts/’ He added I never cany iu)nsense to >su(‘h 
a as to solicit tlie expelling of my o]>ponents from these districts. I only 

ask to 1)6 favoured with the same protection as before and to ])e maintained 

in ])ossession of the (.diur(*Iies and lodgings I have erected To this 

Mr. Head replied that as the Abbe waived his spiritual right over (Christians 
living in those districts and (‘oufined his (daims to Yn'o])erty that had been 
invaded by bis opponents, it ])ecame an easy matter for him to decide 

Jhe AI)b(/s interest was not merely confined to the ])ropagation of his 
oW]i religion. He addressed tlie authorities fairly frequently about the condi- 
tion of the land and the people and about the possibilities of their improve- 
ment. In reply to a letter from Mr. Eobejt Hunn'ltoin Assistant (Collector, 

( eiitral Division of the Raramalial Region, soliciting any liints from liimself 
regarding the culture of tlie silk worm, the Abbe wrote (from Kovilur dated 
the 8th Dece^nber 1790)'' that the Baramahal appeared to be well calcuilated 
by its temperature to the cultivation of the silk-wonn and gave an a(‘(;ount of 
the method of the culture of mulberry trees followed in France, pointing out 
that the land beneath the great Tirujiattur tank was most suited for it. He 
added that Tipu Sultan had intended to (tarry out the same object and judging; 
the Baramahal country to be best suited for the undertaking had atdually 
ordered the inhabitants in many places like Eayakottai and Virabhadi‘adurg 
to cultivate mulberry trees; but in consequence of the war and the country 
becoming subject to the English, the inhabitants fonsook that cultxxre. The 
Abbe gave also hints as to the rearing of the silk-worn\; he urged Government 
to procure breeds, both of the French and Piedmontese silk, which would give 
a greater quantity of .superfine silk per given quantity of cocoons. The Board 
of Eevenue in Bengal in their search for a good breed found none better than 
the Baramahal breed in the whole of the country. The Abbe urged the possi- 
bility of making silk-culture jxrosperous and a commercial object of immediate 
importance. 

The Abbe was also in coiTespondence with the Principal Collector 
regarding some schemes for the improvement of agriculture. In an exhaus- 
tive letter (dated Dliarniapuri tlie 29th December 1797)^ he now put forward 
a plan of increasing the puldie revenue, improving cultivation and alleviating 
the distress of the poor Y>eople, at the same rime. He says he found in many 
places cultivable land left uncultivated though there were pools containing 

Dated 8th October 1897, No. LXXXIV in the Original Records. 

’ Letter, dated Blst October 1897, No. LXXXV in the Original Records. 

The Baramahal Records, Sec. IV, Products, Letter No. aLIV* 

’ The Baramahal Records, Sec. XXI; Yols. I <fe II, Miscellanv; No. XXXL 
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water enough for cultivating all the lands below for six months. He urged 
thus: “The inhabitants will earnestly retake and again cultivate the land 
which several motives obliged them to leave uncultivated if you (the Collector) 
will consent to yield it to them for half the produce, that is to say that a half 
of the harvest good or bad be for the tenant, and another for the Company ; at 
this rate I would pledge myself that an inch of laud should not be left unculti- 
vated in the country at lai’ge. My o-pinion on this head is that of all the 
inhabitants I have been able to consult in the several districts.” It is the 
very poor that abandon their lands at the very first bad harvest “ whose failure 
only one year is sufficient to ruin them and expose them to be obliged to sell 
their cow and other beasts to pay their taxes ” whatever be-the reduction that 
the Collector might effect in such cases. 

The Abbe urged that this method of assessment of new land to be brought 
under cultivation might be so arranged to operate as to prevent fully culti- 
vated land being abandoned by means of the following precautions : — (1) Every 
man who w^ould leave the culture of the land at the time of this regulation should 
■ be excluded from the advantage of having any share in the distribution of the 
uncultivated land. (2) Preference should be given to the principal tenants 
in each village in proportion to the land they are now cultivating and by 
giving them uncultivated land as a kind off indemnity. (3) ISTo body should be 
admitted to this benefit, of those who left cultivation before this time unless 
they should engage to cultivate other land in proportion at the old rate of 
assessment. (4) The assessment of the Company’s share of the harvest of these 
uncultivated lauds now to be cultivated should be done by two or three trust- 
worthy men in each locality and the Government’s share might be easily con- 
verted into money at the current market price of grain. 

We also hear that the returns of the inhabitants of the country as taken 
by the British officials under Read were more or less false, as many imagined 
that Government ordered that enumeration in order to impose a poll-tax and 
so concealed the number of persons composing their families The Abbe tried 
to reveal the real motives of Government but was unable to disillusion the 
people entirely. He was fully convinced that the real population was at least 
a third above the nominal returns. 

These are only a few instances of the great interest that the good Abbe 
took in the welfare of the people, both moral and material. Other instances 
■of his practical humanity lie buried in the records of Government and are 
easily worth publication in a connected form. 
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were broken for good. Jaliangir tbreatened to expel those foreig*iiers front 
Indian soil, a design long entertained l»y his father Akbar in desire, though 
never seriously contemplated. But all on a sudden war stopped, raid no more 
cbssensions between the two powers are recorded. This sudden change of policy 
has never been elucidated. Fortimately I found in the Portuguese Govern- 
ment Archives, Kova Goa, the treaty of peace settled between Jahangir and 
the Portuguese on this occasion. The document throws new light upon this 
obscure period of Indian history. Hence it is worth publication in the pro- 
ceedings of the Historical Records Commission, 

The first cause of dissension between the two powers occurred in the year 
1613. In the same month says Jahangir himself, news came that the 
Franks (Faranguis, Portuguese) of Goa had, contrary to treaty, plundered 
four cargo vessels that frequented the port of Surat in the neighbourlHKxl of 
that port; and making prisoners a large iium})er of Mussalmans, had taken 
possession of the goods and chattels that were in those ships. This being very 
disagreeable to my mind, I despatched Miiqarrab Khan, w^ho is in charge of 
the port . . . giving him a horse and elephant and a dress of lionoiu', to 

obtain compensation for this affair.’"^ This compensation, of which there is 
no other mention in Jaliangirks Memoirs, was it seems not obtained on this 
occasion. New happenings were going to take place very soon, that deepened 
more and more the differences between the Mughal Empire and those adven- 
turous foreigners. 

These happenings were due to the rivalry between the Portuguese and the 
English traders who were just then starting their successful career in the East, 
Both the nations wished to settle at Surat. The road of Soali (Swuilly),. 
and the port of Surat are the fittest for you in all the MogiiPs territories,^’ 
wrote Sir Thomas Roe to the East India Company from A j mere, on November 
24th, 1%W. 

The first encounter between the Portuguese and the English took place off 
Surat in the month of October 1611. After a long struggle the English fleet 
retreated, their captain having been killed. Mr, Danvers says that he could 
not find any description of this engagement in the Portuguese records at 
Lisbon;® but Faria y Sousa gives a detailed and bombastic account^ which may 
be supplemented by the more sober narrative of Sir Janies Lancaster.^ 
Another engagement took place near Swally in November of the following 
year. There exist in the Portuguese Archives of Lisbon several accounts of 

^ Memoirs of Jahangir, I, p. 255. Faria y Sousa, Asia Portiiguesa, III, p. 241,. 
(Lisboa, 1675), says that there was only one boat captured by the Portuguese. It seems it 
went to Mekka without the Portuguese pass ordinarily required in those days through the 
Oriental seas. This was the reason of this apparent break of hostilities. The boat 
belonged to Jahangir’s mother. 

3 Sir Thomas Boe\s Voyages to India, Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, VIII, p. 50. 

'■* Danvers, Beport on the Portuguese Becords, p. 22. 

* Faria y Sousa, o.c., HI, pp. 194-6. 

^ Markham, The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, p. IBS ff. 
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mentions, thoiigli (joii<;:alo Pinto da Eoii: 
it on belialf of the Portuguese Viceroy.^ ^ 


■seea was the one who finally settled 


haria y Sousa gives some clauses of the treaty P"* Danvers, who found the 
treaty in the Archives of the Torre do Tomho, Lisbon, TrafndoH, Yol. I, p. 18b 
translated some more clauses in his Report The same clauses are inserted 
in his second volume of The Fortiiguese in Indiad" The whole document has 
never been published. It is found in the Archiro da Secret aria Geral do 
Go vena), Pangim, Volume ^ Pazei^ e Trntados Xo, 2, Ano de 171S-174(} 
(these dates are wrong), foL 2-^1. The size of the paper is 12|- x 8 inches. The 
writing is clear, though there are some gaps due to the fact that the corner> 
of the papers are worn out, the document being the first of the volume (foL 1 
is missing). It is also partially worm-eaten. The MS. is a copy of the origiiiai 
sent to Goa by Fr. Jerome Xavier himself, whose signature appears at the end 
of the document. We shall publish first the treaty in Portuguese, as it is 
found in the Archives, and then an English translation. 


The first clause of the treaty discloses Fr. Xavier’s influence over the mind 
of Jahangir. The English had to be banished from the Mughal Empire, and 
the Portuguese tvere even allowed to land their artillery at Surat in ctase his 
enemies should settle in that city. This was the cyclopic wall Sir Thomas 
Roe’s diplomacy had to hatter down a few months later. During his stay at 
the Mughal (‘ourt four English ships arrived at Swally after having set on fi.re 
a Portuguese g’^alleon bound for Goa.^*^ Prin(‘e Khurram, the future Shah 
Jahan, was evidently inclined to favour the English against the pretensions of 
the Portuguese and he made, as Viceroy of Gujrat, some concessions to them, 
which nevertheless were shortly afterwards withdrawn.-^^ Hoe himself was 
not predisposed against the Portuguese. One of the articdes of the treaty of 
peace he proposed to Jahangir reads as follows: — That the Portuguese may 
come into this peace within six months; or if they refuse, the English to be 
at liberty to exercise all hostilities against them.”^^ Some time after he sent 
for a Portuguese Jesuit residing at ihe Court (most likely Fr. Jerome 
Xavier) . . . offering a peace upon equal terms. Anyhow the weak 

character of Jahangir, who was so easily influenced by Xavier after his attack 
of rage, was again inclined to favour the English after his intercourse with 
Roe, and he even proposed to the English Ambassador to be the intermediary 


Faria y Sousa, o.c., p. 257. 

Ihld.j p. 265. 

Ihid^ pp, 265-6. 

Danvers, lleport^ ppi 25-6. 

Danvers, The Fortuguese in India, II. 
Sir Thomas EoFs Voyage, Lc., pp. H 
Ibid., p. 20. 
lUd,, p. 48. 

Ibid., p. 9. 

22 lUd., p. 19. 


between him and the Portuguese. The King/’ says Eoe himself, said 
he would take iipon him to conclude a peace betw’een us and the Portuguese/ 

As regards the Dutch, the Portuguese treaty with Jahangir was equally 
exclusiye. In fact the Dutch were then more powerful in the East than the 
English. They had been and were still the nightmare of the Portuguese in 
Southern India, where they remained in possession of the fortress of Pulicat in 
spite of the efforts of the Portuguese Viceroy and his friendship with the 
Vijayanagara Eniperor.^'^ Naturally the Goa authorities w'ere afraid of 
having such a powerful enemy in the northern seas. Hence the first clause 
of the treaty referred to both English and Dutch. Precisely some months 
later, in November 1616, Eoe annoiinces to the East India Company the arrival 
of a Dutch fleet at Surat. The Dutch are arrived at Surat from the Eed Sea, 
with some money and southern commodities. I have done my best to disgrace 
them, but could not turn them out without further danger. They come on the 
same ground w’e stand on; fear of their ships, against which I suppose you will 
not warrant the subjects of this King. Your comfort is, here are goods enough 
for both/’"® 

Another article of this treaty speaks of the compensation given by the 
Portuguese to Jahangir and his mother for the capture of her ship returning 
from Mekka. The document speaks of one ship only, as all the other sources, 
excepting Jahangir’s Memoirs that mention four ships. The incident is evi- 
dently exaggerated by the enraged Emperor. This article was not published 
by Danvers. 

Another of the articles refers to the Malabar pirates. They had been 
famous from the times of Marco Polo, who gives an interesting account of their 
evil doings."^ From those early days piracy w^as hereditary in the Malabar 
Coast. At the time of the settling of this treaty the Malabar pirates were 
the terror not only of the Portuguese but also of the English."® 

The last paragraph of the treaty has never been published. The Nawab 
there spoken of is Miiqarrab Khan. It seems that Fr. Jerome Xavier had 
also gone to Surat from the Court while negotiations were going on, for he 
saw the original there before it was sent to Cambay. The other articles of the 
treaty were published by Danvers, who nevertheless omitted several phrases 
and details in all of them, a thing that recommends very little his critical 
qualities and flair. 

Sir Thomas Boe^s Voyage, p. 43. 

Cf, Hem, The Aramdu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I, pp, 451-63. 

Sir Thomas Boe^s Voyage, l.c., p. 51. 

Yule, Marco Folo, pp. 389-90: 

^^0/. Biddulph, The pirates of Malabar, pp. 69-82. 

Foster, Early Travels^ pp: 125, 128, 129, 139, etc. 
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Copia dos capitollos das Pazes q se fiz (erae) (en)tre os Vassallos delRey Jahan- 
guir, E os Portuguezes por Nauabo Mucanebshan, E Goncalo Pinto da 
fonceca per comissao q p? isso tern de sens Principes. 

Porquanto setem entendido " os Inglezes, E. Holkndezes com capa de mer- 
cadores Vem a estas partes p? nellas fazerem assento, E. conquistar§ tr?'* em q se 
•estendaoj por VinerS na Eiiropa apretados, E po(br)es, E sua Vezinliassa na India 
seria de mnito dano a toclos, como ja o tpo tern mostrado na oceasiao de guerra q 
derao entre raogolles, E Portugneze(s). Assentavao os ditos deputados das pazes 
.([ elRey Jahangnir, E o VEey do estado da India nao terao Comereio algn com as 
ditas naqoesj nem em sens Portos serao recolhidos. nem prouidoa de mantimentos, 
nem de outra algua eousa : antes o VRey, E so q Ihe soqedere serao obrigados a 
deitallos do Mar do Guzarate dentro em trez mezes contados do dia q a elle 
chegarem, E aconteqendo q se mettao no poqe de Surrate como fizerao este anno, 
DaoditoRey licenea p? os Portiiguezes desembarcare em tr? a artelharia neees- 
sariap? os bater§, E tirarg daly ; E daratodo mais fartor q p“. isso for necessario; 

E os Inglezes q de pzente estao nas terras, E (se)nhorios do dito Rey se sahirao 
•com as fazendas q oie te por Via de Massulapatao. 

(It)em. q por bem da paz E (concor,dia so porao em esquecimeuto os desgostos, 
pd(a 3 ) E danos q p(o)r mar e tvd reqeberao Mogolles, E Portiiguezes, E outr(o8) 
Vassallos de parte a parte por causa da Guerra q ate agora duiou. Ja mais se 
p(u)der pedii’, iiem tomar algua satisfaqao por {ar)mas, iie[m) sem ellas, E hoje 
em diante continuarSo em sua atigua amiza{de) E Comereio (E) os Portngufzes 
poderao ir liure, E seguramente ( ) E ( )ora {n)os portos E terras (q) elRey 

(Jahanguir) contratar sera algd impedimento, E da mesma maneira o podei'ao^ 
faz(er) os Vassallos do dito Rey nos portos, E terras delRey de Portugal. 

Item, q ElRey Jahanguir mandara por em liberdade todos os Vassallos delRey 
de Portugal, q se acharem eaptiuos em suas terras, E nao forem tornados mouros ; 
B da meOTa maneira o VRey do estado da India mandara soltar E por em liberdade 
todos os Vassallos delRey Jahanguir q os Portiiguezes tiuere eaptiuos nao sendo 
feito christaos. 

Item, q das fazendas dos Vassallos delRey de Portugal qiie estao rettidos nos 
Reinos delRey Jahanguir podera elle mandar tomar septenta mil x- em satisfapSo 
do (C)oral q se tomou na nao q Vinha de Mequa, E o resto das ditas fazendas, 
mandara restituir inteiramente a sens donos, aos quaes 0 VRey da India mandara 
satisfazer os ditos septenta mil x?^ 

(It)em q o VRey Ja India dara dous eartazes repartidos por dous annos 
somente p dnas naos item de Surrate p? mequv forras de di‘9“ e se entendera 
alem do eartaz ordinario q era cada hil anno se eustuma dar por outro contrato p‘ 
hua nao fazer a dita Viagem j E assy dara mais por Ima Vez somente dous car- 
tazespf duasnaos foiras de di*9* irem de Surrate a Ormuz pagando porem em 
Ormuz os di^“ q naquella Alfaudega se custumao pagar j E assy dara mais o \ Key 




a Raiiilia may delRey hn oasco de Ma nao Vu/do, Em SL^tl(^<t)a(,■ao dou .vo <i (Js 
soldados Ihe queimavao em Goga. 

(Ileml. (d) (port os mallanaiM seiem pirates 5 ViuBin > forts.' nao se.-ao 
.■esolhaos (n») Mto, d.mbos os Roys, E ? entrando .»llos so.'So ent.'OS,.^, » 
K-om lieito (I'S.) (os) Portuguezos eutrar nos poitos, h rios oiu e os ma. oiuaits 
estLerS, E Veital)los sem psJ algua os deffeiider, nem se anerg por isso estas pazes 

(Item), (q) i ) senaoen{ten)dcraaneralteraea(o) (a)lgna no (h‘9 q elRey 
ide) Poi-tiigal lem (veq)dmvido de llie pagare dd?” na Alfandega de lo, as naos 
E embarcacoes (q) eustumao naVegar com fazendas pella enqeada dc Cam nya . 
-antes lliefica{vem)todo sen diveito neste particular saluo, 

dantes o t(in)Ea sem mais otrigaeao q de Im eartaz cada anno p. h ^ ^ J , 

Snn-ate a Mequa forra de di‘9% E os qnatro cartazes q por Ima Vez (.o)mtutt poi 

este eontrato se promittem. 

Eoomestescon(dDcoesacima, E atras refcridas o dito Kanalm ern m.me 
delRey Jaha(n)gniry E o dito Gonqalo Piirto da fonqeca em 

cada (h]ii pella comissSo, B podeves q tern onuerao por feitas, E acabada^ 
pa(z)es entve o dito Rey, E elRey de Portugal, E sen VRey, E ^ assallos dam( 5)a.n 

L partes p? doje em diante se podere tratar, E a Ver como Verdadeiro(s) amigos 

::,Ldo 0 teiindo 0 Bg..ra, E Iter.racnte oo.n onao po- (E) teaendaa ^l aa 
terra.s dos ditosRevs; ordeiiando q logo fossem estas pazes pnbhcadas p • \iie a 
noticia de todos obrigaiidose o dito Nauabo (<D dentro em cmqnoenta dias auei 
confirmaQao dellas p M formao delRey Jahangnir, E obrigaiKlose o dito Goii^a lo 
Pinto da fonceca q dentro do dito termo aueria confirma^ao dellas p Ima pmiusao do 
VRev da India Dom Hieronimo d Azeuedo, E de como assy o assentarao, h pro- 

mett(e)raomaudaa-aofazerestescapitollosde pazes em q se assmarao (E) pozerao 

«nas Chapas em septe de Junho do anno de mil seis§entos, E quince. 

Coiiforma co(m) o original q se maiidou a Cambaya pello qnal (s)e apregoarao 

aly as pazes. 

jora-. to «"■ r(ONgECA). 

Copy of the attides of the treaties of peace which 

subjects of H. M. Jahangir and the Portuguese, by the Nawah MucanebsAan 
and Goncalo Pinto da Fonseca, by virtue of the powers delegated to 
them for this purpose by their Lords. 

: . Whereas it is understood that the British and the Dutch, under the cloak 
of ' merchants, come to these parts to settle in them and to conquer lands 
therein owing to their living in. Europe in distress and poverty ; and whereas 
their presence in India will be detrimental to all, as time has now shown during 
•the occasion of war ’that resulted between the Moguls and the^Portiiguese ; 
The said Ambassadors of Peace settled that H. M. Jahangir and the Ticeroy 



state of India will not engage in any trade with J^ie said nation: 
r will they lie sheltered in their ports, nor be supplied with provisuin 
th 'UiT other things, hut the Viceroy, and those that may succeed hi 
, t. kmiii. tken. out th. ..a of 0..»r.t 

m months from the date they arrive in it; and if d happens that 
iptiire Surat, as actually did this year, the said King gian s 
irtuguese to land artillery that is nec 
im there ; and he will give 
he British that are at present 
:ing shall leave, with the goods they possess, 

That for the sake of peace and harmony 

and other subjects of both parts w 
am ages which they have exi 
asted till now. That they will not nif 
,vill demand any satisfaction by aid of arms or w 
Eter they will carry on their ancient friendship 

o-uese will be allowed to go free and safely . . 

tnd territories which H. M. Jahangir may acquire 
indrance; and that in the same way the sul 
ed to go in the ports and territories of H. M 
e,„._That H. M. Jahangir will order to be set 
M the King of Portugal that may be found capti 
not have become Mahomedans; and in the same way 
of India will order to release and set at liberty 

the Portue-iiese may have as captives, w 


•essarv to fight them and clear luem 
all help that may be necessary for this; ami 
in the territories and dominions of the 
by way of Masnlipatan. 

•, the Moguls and the Portu- 
ill try to forget all the disgusts, losse> 
;perienced by land and sea, owing to the war 
.ke any fnrtlier request, iieitner 
ithoiit them ; and that 
and trade, and that the 

into the 

in future, without 
ibjects‘of the said King will be 
' the King of Portugal. 

at liberty all the subjects 
ve in his territories and 
the Viceroy of the 
all the subjects of H. M. 
•ho have not become 


That out of the goods of the subjects of H. M. the King o l^ortugai 
:^^nLnn the kingdoms of H. M. Jahangir, he (Jahangnr) will he 
tike seventv thousand xerafins in compensation for^the Coral which 
from the ship that had come from Mekka; and the residue of the 
he will order to be returned to their owners, to whom the Viceroy 
cnve the compensation of the said seventy thousand xerahns. 

That the Viceroy of India will grant for two years only two passes 
S to t f to Metka of Mea, in addition to th. usual 

IcrvVir is rec^nlarlv given by the other contract for one ship to 
1 eveiy year is ^ b acain two passes only for 

„id noyage ; and l.ke«» h. „t Ormns 

to from Surat to Urmuis, 

Cfbe whi^^^ they are used to pay ; and also the Viceroy will 

in the tustoma ^ „„ <,T.tnf.v shin in compensation 
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the ports and rivers wherein the Malavares are to he found, and to turn them 
out without being impeded hy any person, and without this treaty being 
considered broken on tliat account. 

Tbat . . . . . , . . it must be imderstood that there is 

no alteration in the right, which H. M. the King of Portugal, has asked for, 
riz. that the ships v4iall pay him the duties in the Customs of Dio, as well as 
anv other vessels that are accustomed to sail with cargoes by the gnlf of 
Cambay; on the contrary he shall retain his right in these matters whole and 
entire, in the way he had it before, without any obligation; that is, one pass 
aimnolly for one ship to go from Surat to Mekka free of duties and the four 
passes that are allowed by this contract once only. 

And with these conditions referred to above and before, the said ^sawab, 
in the name of H. M. Jahangir, and the said Goncalo Pinto da Ponseca, in the 
name of the Viceroy of India, each one by the commission and povers that 
they hold, having done and concluded the treaties between the said King and 
H/M. the King of Portugal, and his Viceroy and the subjects of both the 
parties ; it follows that in future they will be able to treat and look upon each 
other as true friends, entering and leaving safely and freely with their persons 
and belongings throughout the territories of the said Kings. Ordering imme- 
diately these treaties to be announced in order to come to the notice of all, the 
said Kawab undertakes within the period of fifty days to obtain their con- 
firmation by a firman of H. M. Jahangir; and the said Goncalo Pinto da 
Ponseca undertakes that within the said period that there shall be a confirm- 
ation of them by a provision of the Viceroy of India, Dom Jeronymp d’Azevedo., 
And in the manner they have been settled and promised they order these articles 
of peace to be made, in which they signed and attached their seals on the 
seventh of June of the year one thousand six hundred and fifteen. 

In accordance with the original which is sent to Cambay by which the 
treaties were announced there. 


Jero^ Xavier. 


Pinto da Fonseca. 


First Limited Liability Bank in India. 

(By H. Sinlia, M.A.) 

’ Tte first bank on European lines established in India was the Bank of 
Hindostan, started in 1770 by Messrs. Alexander & Co., one of tbe leading 
Agency Houses of tbe time. Altbongb not so well known, tbe only private 
bank of tbe eighteenth century unconnected with any Agency house, viz., 
the Bengal Bank, has also been referred to by a few writers on Indian banking 



history. But no mention has been made of the earliest limited liability bank 
in India. Only the name of this bank has found a place in some of the previ- 
ous accounts of the subject. But there are many interesting facts in the 
history of this bank to be found in contemporary state records and newspapers, 
some of which are described below. It will be seen that the bank was only one 
step in advance of private partnerships of the time, the number of shareholders 
being strictly limited; shares being of very high value; and original subscri- 
bers having some preferential rights denied to subsequent holders. Persons 
holding substantial shares alone could hold responsible otBces and even then 
they had to be sworn in to a faithful discharge of their duties. 
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or ill England, except the Bank of England which was incorporated xmder a 
Royal Charter dated July 27, 1694, and subseqnently renewed from time to 


The Af tides: 

Some of tlie articles are quoted below to indicate tbe nature of tbe 

an '' : — ■ ■ ^ 

“ Article J.— The Bank to consist of 100 subscribers of 29,000 sicca 



2 upees'^ eacli 

“ Article -I— Each share to be divided into portions of 5,000 rupees; but 
the owners of these portions shall not be entitled to a vote, unless they hold 
four of them : Yet original subscribers shall preserve their vote as long as they 

retain two. . 

“ Article 6. The Directors, Cashier, Secretary and Accountant shall be 

sworn to a faithful discharge of their trust before any of the Judges. 

-- ^irtieJe ,,9.-The subscribers shall be liable to no risk or claim beyond the 
amount of their subscription. 

“ Article IS.— No person shall be allowed to overdraw his account.” 

Ot he r pro visions . 

This “ plan ” is followed by other provisions at the end of the deed ; 
a assignee or assignees of such share or shares to be assigned 

or transferred, and sold; shall either by himself or themselves or his, or their 
Attorney or Agent, lawfully authorised, sign, seal and execute the presen- 
Deed, at the bottom thereof, or by indorsement on the back hereof .... 

“ Cashier and Secretary shall respectively be subscribers to the 

amount of twenty thousand sicca rupees 

the proper and necessary books of receipts, payments, ac- 
counts of money, and other transactions of the Bank . . . . • . • • to be laic 

before the subscribers at large at every General Meeting 

“ in order that the public may bn fully informed of the terms on 

which the said Society deal with them, in all the notes issued by the said 
Society, it shall be expressed, that the sum_^to be payable by such note shall be 
paid out of the joint stock of the said Society 


Form of notes. 
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the following note form, published in the Calcutta Gn::ette of May 25, 1T8() 


Calcutta 


I promise to pay out of the *Toiiit Stock of the (General Bank of India 

^0 or order/"* on demand, the sum of 

Sicca. Bwpees — . . , 


For the Directors and Proprietors <jf 


the General Bank of India 


Wm. Lxjarb, Cashier 


Entd. A. Maiu, Eegistei 


First half-yearly report. 

The Bank met witii immediate success. The first lialf-yearly report is 
extracted belotv from the Calcutta Gazette of December 7, 1786. 

State of the Profits of the General Bank of India from the Ist of June 
to the 30th of Xovember, 1786: — 


Discount &c., &e. 
Deduct Sundry Expenses 


Nett Profit S. Es 

Or Current Eupees® .... 
‘Which divided into 100 shares of Sicca 
Eupees 20,000 each gives a dividend on 
the full share of S. Es. 


® Notes issued by the Bengal Bank, a private bank of the time were made out to 
bearer/’ See Cooke’s Progvesa and Ft'esent Conditions^ of Jiankiiig in India 

(Calcutta, 1863), p. 391. 

® Current rupees were not actual coins. They formed tbe money of account, 100 
Sicca rupees being regarded as equivalent to 116 Current rupees. 
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Reasons for success. 

Tliis success of the bank enabled it to secure Government recognition for 
its notes, althongli the Coiirt of Directors were definitely against any arrange- 
ment of this nature/ There was a strongly worded protest by the Bengal 
Bank, but Cornwallis refused to reconsider his decision.^ Besides this state 



patronage, there were other factors which contributed to the success of the 
General Bank, Although it had no branches, it arranged for financing the 
mofussil stations by a system described in the Calcutta Gazette of June 11, 
1789. It put down with an iron hand all corruption, which was rampant at 
the time even in public services among high officials. A clerk caught in the 
act of receiving a customary perquisite was summarily dismissed and the fact 
published in English and different vernaculars in the Calcutta Gazette of 
July 17, 1788. To guard against any improper inducement being offered to 
-expedite matters, the hank undertook to answer tenders of bills and notes for 
discount on the same day if handed in before 1 o’clock.^ Above all, the hank 
took a leading part in all public affairs, whether in raising money for famine 
relief^^ or in promoting public lectures on technical subjects. The result was 
that it was easily the premier bank of the time. The discount rate could be 
lowered to 10% with effect from ’N'ovember 1, 1788, and further reduced to 
9% on October 6, 1789. There was in consequence a steady appreciation of 
Government Securities until in October 1, 1789, it was announced in the 
Calcutta Gazette as a momentous event that the Company’s bonds had changed 
hands at par the previous day. 

Withdraival of Gocemment fatronage. 

’The reduction in the discount rate, however, diminished the income of 
the General Bank which had dwindling profits, The Government refused to 

^ This is clearly set forth in paragraph 11 of the letter from Cornwallis to the Court 
•of Directors, dated September 7, 1789, in which Cornwallis justified his departure from 
the 'Well-established usage. 

0. C. 17 January 1787, No. 15. See author's Early European Banking in Indian 
pp. 40-42. 

^Calcutta Gazette, July 5, 1788. - 

See Calcutta Gazette of July 10, 1788, which gives a graphic account of the relief 
operations in connection with the famine of 1788. 

^i'See the Calcutta Gazette of November 20, 1788, which contains an advertisement 
for the sale of tickets at General Bank of India for a public lecture on^ Experimental 
Philosophy" commencing with the ‘‘Experiments of the Leyden Phial and Electric 
Battery." 

This will appear from the following table compiled from the Profit and Loss Ac- 

, T 1* 1 -I • i: 


Half-year. 

‘ t .> ‘ i., ' ' 

Prom 

To 

Interest, 

Discounts, 

etc. 

Expenses. 

Balance. 

Date when 
the report was 
published in 
the Calcutta 
Gazette. 

(Current Bs.) 

(Current Bs.) 

( Current Bs.) 

Krst ^ ■ 

PooSl . ‘ 
Bfth 

Sixth . . , 

— 

llune 1, 1786 
. Deo. L 1786 
June 1, 1787 
Deo, 1, 1787 
June 1, 1788 
Dee; 1, 17S8 
, J^ine 1*; j 

Dec. 1, 17S9 

Nov. 30, 1786 
May 31, 1767 
Nov. 30, 1787 
May '31, 1788 
Nov. 30, 1788 
May 31, 1789 
Nov; 30, 1789 
May 31, 1790 

2,S?,220 0 ] 
1,58,067 12 9 
2,01,942 7 7 
1,93,894 16 1 
; 1.88,972 1 3 
1,66,477 11 S 
1,33,600 0 8 
1,26,620 13 0 

32,823 8 1 
52,583 8 5 
i 41,746 7 8 
36.295 8 8 
86,011 8 0 
30,710 9 9 
31,896 7 11 
26,284 4 7, 

.2,00,396 8 0 
1,05,484 4 4 
1,60,193 15 11 
1,57,599 6 5 
1,48,960 9 3 
1,35,767 1 11 
1,01,703 8 9i 
1,00,386 8 5, 

Dec. 7, 1786 
June 14, 1787 
Dec.- 6, 1787 
June 5, 1788 
Dec, 4, 1788 
June 4, 1789 
Deo. 3, 1789 
June 3, 1790 



recognise its notes after September 30, 1T88, by a notification publislied in the 
Calcutta Gazette to that effect, tor Cornwallis wrongly believed that the cir- 
culation of bank notes caused the prevailing discount on gold mohurs in terms 
of rupees. The last niention of the General Bank in contemporary stale 
papers is on April 24, 1789, when orders were issued for closing the Govern- 
ment account with the bank. 


tori cal pamlleh 

There is an interesting historical parallel to this incident. Just as Ben- 
gal was the 2)roTince of greatest commercial a<;tivity in India in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, so was Holland the most important trading country 
on the Continent towards the end of the sixteentli century.^ ^ Foreigners 
bought ill Amsterdam goods brought from all parts of Europe and from the 
Far East and paid not only for the goods but also for the Dutcdi shipping. 
These visible and invisible exports had to be liquidated by tlie import of coins 
from all parts of the world in different degrees of dehaserntmt. Coins of full 
weight began to disappear and (‘Oiild be brought out only by a high premium 
in terms of light coins. The authorities, however, were of opinion that 
heavier coins were thrown out of circulation by the increasing use of bills 
of exchange as a substitute for money. Action was therefore taken against 
deposit banking, whicdi created credit and credit instruments. By the 
statute of July 15, 1608, the luisinevss of deposit holding was absolutely 
prohibited, and the receiving and paying out of money for another person, or 
its transfer by writing or by word of mouth, directly or indirectly was 
forbidden under a penalty of twenty-five per cent., one half to be levied 
upon the banker and the other upon the customer. The use of bills of ex- 
change or assignments in making paymnts was forbidden; and everyone was 
charged to make and receive payments of his own debts or credits by himself 
or his agents’ 


Winding vp of the hanl\ 

The General Bank remained in a moribund condition after the withdrawal 
of the state patronage. There was a talk of reorganising the bank after the 
expiry of the term of five years laid down in the deed. But the long, desultory 
campaign in the Soutli against Tippoo Sultan was draining Bengal of her re- 


0. C. B September, 178S, No. 1. This view was first pressed before the Government 
in the minute or dissent signed hy Mr. C. Cockerel to the report of the Currency Com- 
mittee appointed by Cornw^allis in 1787, See Prof. J. C. Sinha^s Earliest Currency Com- 
mittee in India, a paper read at the eighth meeting of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 

The fir?t moderxi Bank of India was established in Calcutta and that of Europe in- 

,to!L8t.e,rda^, 

^ ’^Dunbar^s Theory and Eisfonj of Banking (2nd Edition), pp. 97-98. 
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^ No. m. 

S6, 1790. 


‘BSB'Ht JPositioi^ of JBCLfhJctflQ iil T'Yld'lCL 


“Prince Muhammad Dara Shikoh and Mirza Rajah 
Jai Singh Kachhwah.” 

(By K. R. Qanungo, M.A.) 

The life-liistory of Prince Mnhammad Bara Shikoh is a veritable tragedy 
a tale of sharp reverses of fortune, pathetic and melancholy. His is a painful 
story of virtue ensnared by craft, of benefits forgotten and trust betrayed, of 
perverse Destiny cruelly turning his own arms against himself. This good- 
natured and enlightened prince strived hard all through his life to revive the 
traditions of the days of his great-grand-father Akbar in the face of the 
growing Islamic- orthodoxy at the Mughal Court. We recognise in him the 
princely hero of Jagaunath Pandit’s charming epit; Jagadahharanam (The 
Ornament of the World), the earnest student of the Uganishads, the munifi- 
cent patron of Kavindracharya and a host of other Sanskrit scholars, the 
catholic-hearted donor to Hindu temples, and the only ref up of the Hindu 
suppliants at Shah Jahan’s Court. He had, indeed, established a fair and 
legitimate claim upon the loyal support of the Hindus. He thought he could 
safely rely, like his great-grand-father, upon the valour and fidelity of the 
Rajput race. The Rajputs however, with the noble exception of the Hada, 
proved broken reeds to him. The Sisodia belied his proud tradition, the 
Rathor wavered and broke his pledge, and the Kachhwah, did not stake much 


sources. There was such a great scarcity of loanable capital that the Chiefs 
of ihe 14 leading Ageucv Houses of Calcutta of the time sent a long petition to 
Cornwallis on March 1 2*, 1790, urgently praying for relief. “ The Government 
also were obliged to issue shoid dated Treasury Bills for raising money towards 
the end of the year.'" The project for reconstruction of the General Bank 
therefore failed”* and the Bank was voluntarily wound up on March 01, 1791. 
Thus ended the short but eventful career of an institution which had plapd 
its part in the Money Market of Calcutta. Born in stress, it had to face 
financial difficulties throughout its life on account of the long campaign in the 
South. That it achieved even a moderate amount of success in face of such 
odd.s speaks well of its efficiency and organisation. 



for 11 .seiihiiieiit. Tin's pii per aims at tliiwing some light upon <lie conduct 
of Mirza Eajnh -Tm Snigli Ivachhwali during the War ot Succession among 
iShnii .rahan’s sons hj- tiacing the early relations hetvreen him and Prince Barm 

Among the minor characters of the tragedy of this philosopher-prince 
of the House of Timur, Hirza Eajah Jai Singh figures perhaps the most 
prominent. He enters the stage, along with' Maharajah Jas waiit Riiigli 
lh\i\ua\ as one of tlie iwln pillars of I)ara\s strength and hope, Inrsied at a 
(o-ftical 3uoment of tlie Princess forhine with a high aiul respoiisi])ie ('omniaiid. 
At first he aets with apiiai-ent zeal in the entire interests of Bara, and ])rings 
the ean.ipaign against Sliuja to a suc*ressfu], ihongh tardy, (dose. He slackens 
lu.s eih)rts after Jaswaiil s defeat at Dliarniat, .make.s delays in replying to 
the despa icdies of Dara and ilie Emperor, receives friendly letters from Anrang« 
zil), and the moment, he heai's of Darahs overthrow at Samngarh. he makes a 
clean somersault, showing little compunction either for the unfctrtunate prince 
or for the lielples> Emj)eror. If we can believe Manueci who served both, 
under Dara and Jai Singh and knew the latter well, the Mirza Eajah played 
for sometime the game of hunting with the hound and running with the hare. 
He advises Sulaiman to fly from his camp and sends at his heels a detachment in 
pursuit ! Then the Rajah joins Aurangzib with almost the whole of the eastern 
army of ])ara, sedm^ed from their allegiance through his efforts, a(‘(‘epts with 
alacrity the odious commission of killing, captur.uig or driving Dara beyond 
ttie limits of Hindustan. .He dissuades, as Manueci alleges, Maharajah 
Jaswanr Singh from joining the forlorn band of Darn assembled at Ajmir, 
spreads a net of diplomacy to {‘apture Dara, and kee])s up a vigorous and keen 
pursuit, hounding the track of the fugitive princ-e as far as the sands of 
Siwistan; yet he was sxispeeted, though without proof, of rvilfidly letting 
Dara escape heyond Aiirangzib's reach. Smdi is the Mirza Eajah depicted 
b}?’ the friendly pen ot Manueci. 

The despatches from Jai Singh to Aurangzib during the pursuit of Dara 
after the battle of Ajmir (preserved in Baft Anjmna^i ii f. 26 — 37 a), reveal 
the Kaehhwah chief as a determined enemy of Dara, bearing, as it were, some 
ancient grudge against that prince. Another collection of private letters and 
official despatches which passed between Dara and Jai Singh (dating roughly 
1642 — 1658), have been recently discovered by Professor Jadunath Saxkar, 
C.I.E., among the Aiuhives ot the Jaipur Darbar. These letters, ho’wever. 
tell another tale, showing the existence of the most cordial and intimate 
relation between the two, till the Mirza chose to forsake the sinking wreck 
of Dara’s fortune after the battle of Samugarh. We find therein a studious 
effort on the part of Dara to draw the Mirza Bajah closer to his person and 
interests by evincing (close) friendship and readiness to oblige by doing him 
good services at Court. Before Sulaiman could prattle, Dara writes in one of 
tl^Lese letters to Jai Singh : , “ My little son Sulaiman sends you salam We 
giye belew more extracts from them.: ■ ■ 
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Letter No. ?.1-Dara to Jai SingL; reeeiTed at +1^® ^amp of Aurangabad, 
9Mh Safar. 1054 H. (1st April, 1646). 



..Received your letter to the Emperor, lou 

age of Rao Amar Singh’s daughter^ _ ■ • 

n of your own sister, I wish that if this marriage 
■ood; otherwise if she is of any other mother you 
ou like. My desire is that you and your 
ly son Sulaiman Shikoh P- * )• 


Emoeror and seen His Majesty 

Emperor We greatly favour him. This is the first journey of 

Kunwar I reported this to His Majesty, and having secured His 

Majesty’s permission for the Kunwar to go home, sent him home from 
Pesliawar . . . • 

No. 39. Data to Jai Singh dated 29th Zilqada 1064 -H. (22nd October 16b4), 
i.e., a year after the siege of Qandahar. 

» Your letter, full of sincere love and regard 

carrying the news of the birth of a grandson to you, has reached me My 
the coming of the child prove happy and auspicious to you the feather 
Another news is that the Emperor is going towards 
and’ 'will pass by your home. I shall be a guest of yours. The 
imperial army has attacked the country of the Maharana [Raj Singh o 
Mewarl." I have been always a well-wisher of the Rana. I to make 

the loyalty and purity of the motive of the Rana known to Hm Majesty, so 
that the Rana’s country may be saved f rom damages by the imperial army. ■ • 

. ‘This marriage was consummated, according to Waris (Padshah nama, Ms. ii 63) on 

^Em^S'jalSiir had imposed a^ondition Upon Rana Amar A® 

and his successors should never repair the fortifications of phitor. Maharana Ka^ bi^n 

trpmteftimfttie°yanl,*in fSr^solicitU'thelny^^ of Had°a’^ Sanudll 
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Wo. 43. Dara to Jai Siagli, wHiteii probably in November, 1054. 

A great erkiiiity had befallen the E.ana 

Hi.s affair has been settled through great efforts on ray part; his territory ancl 
honour remain nnaffeeted. Let it be kno’ara to the Rajputs to what extent do 
I wish well of their race, and show them special favonr! My perfect good 
“will goes with yon!” 

No. 47. Dara to Jai Singh, dated RabinS'-sani, lOCo-H.-Febrnary, 1665. 

I was very nm<*h alarmed at the news that some 

■wretch inflicted on yon a wound wnth a spear. It gives rae great joy to learn 
that yonr wound is slight and that the wicked fellow has been killed by yon. 
Yon must keep me informed about the progress of your recovery, as ray inner- 
most heart is deeply concerned about your health. I have several times 
warned you that your enemies are many and that you should be watchful about 
your person. It is strange you have been so careless that such an a<?.cident 
could occur twice. After this you ought to he very cautious 

There are some letters written by Dara complaining about the oppression 
of the Rajah's gumasJitas in his jagir, but there is'hardly any thing offending 
in them. Several letters show that Dara was rather over-anxious to remove 
the slightest tinge of suspicion and misunderstanding from the mind of the 
Rajah about his owm motive and action. What strikes iis most is the cold 
and inadequate response on the part of the Mirza Rajah to Dara's 
advances of warm friendship. The following letter of Dara to Jai Singh 
(written on 9th Zilhijja, year illegible) makes us infer that some suspicion 

and dislike lingered in the mind of the Rajah '' Your letter 

addressed to Fakhir Khan was shown by the Khan to His Majesty. I 
am very very much surprised to learn the contents of this letter written by 
one who has always received special attention from me and whom 1 count 
among' one of my sincerest well-wishers. I wonder how you could believe in 
this sort of unreal things on the words of selfish and designing persons who, 

under the pretence of zeal and friendship, work mischief You have 

chastised the Badgujar [a Rajput tribe] at the Emperor's command. When 

did I employ this rebel tribe in my service? I trust you fully don’t 

believe the false report of enemies. Your son is at Court; write to any one 
v^hom you trust to inform you what the Badgujar 's name, is and when I did 
engage him. In truth the matter is entirely false ” 

Now let us turn to the closing act of the drama. Dara sends the Mirza 
Rajah as the guardian and Chief of the Staff of Sulaiman Shikoh, who wai 
nominally invested with the supreme command. The Rajah is found making 
slow marches, more intent on manoeuvring out Shuja than inflicting any 
sudden and decisive blow at the enemy. Sulaiman in a letter (dated 6th 
December, 1657) writes to the Rajah I am making short 

marches only to enable you to join me . . , . . come quick 
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Several letters of Dara to the Mirza Eajali also urge rapid marcdies and 
fewer halts of the army. The only great and decisive victory {i.e. , the hattk of 
Bahadurpnr near Benares, 14th February, 1658) in this campaign was gamed 
at the hold initiative of sulaiinan Shikoh, though the Mirza Eajah and his 
followers acquitted themselves well when an action was forced upon thmn. 
Bara, however, judiciously lavishes praise and presents upon the Mirza 
Kajali : 

Dara to Jai Singli; dated 20th February, 1658. 

Fakhir Khan arrived on 18 February, 1058, and gave tlie news of your 
victory. May God make this victory auspicious to Ala Hazrat Shah Baba 
[Sulaiinan], io Dada Bhai [term of endearment used by Dara to tlie Mirza 
Rajah, perhaps on account of his being Sulaiman’s unci e-in-law], to me and 
all the nobles of this daily increasing state ! You have delighted the departed 
spirit of Man Singh . . . 

Dara sends a special sword and shield as Y ad gar (Memento) to the Rajah, 
and a reward of Rs. 50,000, and procures a promotion of tlie Rajah hy a thous- 
and zat and 900 troops and of other officers recommended hy him [letter to Jai 
Singh, received on 25th February, 1658]. The following letter shows Dara s 
anxiety not to give the Rajah any offence or cause of suspicion hy the action 
of Sulaiinan. Sulaiinan probably wrote something to the court not favour- 
able to the Rajah. Dara whites to the Rajah The news about the 

other side [vSliuja’s] included in my son’s letters to the Emperor is suspected 
by His Majesty to be fabricated through malice. It has therefore been written 
to my son that the news about Shuja should be written by you, so that the 

Emperor may credit it ” Perhaps Young Sulaiman, eager for 

action, complained to the Emperor about too many halts made by the Rajah 
at Jitpur(?), a place somewhere between Mungir and Patna. The Mirza Rajah 
who was asked to offer an explanation (letter, dated 15tli April, 1658), explains 
the situation in a long letter^, alleging strange character of the countrj, 
strength of the enemy’s position, etc. Meanwhile the battle of Dhannat is 
lost by Jaswant Singh. Dara and the Emperor now cling* to the Mirza 
Rajah as their only support and hope. 

Letter Ko. 28,— Dara to Jai Singh: In these days the Emperor 

frequently recalls you, and sayvS ‘ To-day the Rajah is my chief general and 
in battle the greatest liope of mine ....... YvArk is in him T ’ 

V:, Letter Ko, 48. I^ara to Jai Singh: received on the 16tli May, 1658. 

Come with Sulaiman Shikoh quickly, as I have a 

large army but no experienced general Dara wrote despatches 

in succession to the Mirza Rajah ordering him to come only wdth select troops 

'■ /f ' , , _ V C. :'.,f . ^ fjbk letter ii quoted m MM at the- end as a specimen. 
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mid Hgl\t kit. He procured tlie proiuotion of tlie Kajali to tlie rank of tlie 
commander of 7d)0f). Tlie Eajah readied only as far as Korali wliere tlie 
flisastroiis news of Samiig*arli l)rake upon liim. The cautious and calculating 
Kaeliliwali was easily conYinced of the folly of uiiseifisli deYotioii to the cause 

of Bara. 

With eharaet eristic mercenary logic he now considered himself absolved 
from all ties of allegiance to Shah Jahan, and of alliance, political and matri- 
luoiiial, with the imfortunate Dara. 

Poor Bara wrote perhaps his last letter to the Eajah from Mathura. It 
]>]‘eathes tlie same noble and kind sentiments of the prince who yet fondly 
hoped that the Eajah would join him at Belhi and fight his battles. This 
letter- (quoted in full in the appendix) convej’s to the Eajah the news of the 
safety of the Ea jail’s sons, and of the death of Eustam Khan Firiiz Jang and 
several other nobles. 

Was there all love and cordiality bet-ween Bara and Jai )Singh as the above 
mentioned extracts seem to indicate? 

In truth, had Bara known the art of employing language to conceal liis 
thoughts, Auraiigzih might not have so easily snatched awa^" the crown of 
Hindustan from him. Admitting, however, that the Prince was gracious and 
sincere in his professions of good will and friendship, how did the Eajah take 
them? Cold, calculating and shrewd, the Kachhwah chief certainly regarded 
these little services at Court, congratulations and flattering encomiums as too 
low a bid for his sword which could possibly hew a way for the Prince to the 
throne of Belhi. If the all powerful heir a])parent who ruled the doting 
heart of the old Emperor were so generous and true to him, how' was it that 
inspite of his seniority in years and faithful services the Mirza Eajah was 
kept ill the rank of 5,000, while his Eathor rival Jaswant rose to that of 6,000? 

Even after the Mirza Eajah^s victory over Shuja near Benares, his increas- 
ed rank was kept lower to that of Jaswant by 100 sawar. No personal tie, 
no solemn pledge of support bound him to Bara. He owed allegiance to Shah 
Jalian only and when that emperor ceased to be the de facto ruler, could any 
rode of honour or dictates of policy urge him to transfer that allegiance to 
Jiis twice-beaten son? 

The conduct of the Mirza Eajah is after all not so in{‘on.sistent and inexpli- 
cable. He went to fight Shuja as a servant of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
sharing almost the feelings of his imperial master to all the princes minus 
Shah JahiUi’s partiality for Bara. The long halts and short marches were 
certainly meant to give time and opportunity' to Shuja to retire unmolested, 
as Shah Jahan heartily desired, while Bara in his anger and impatience would 
have the Eajah take a flight on the wings of Fury for bringing him the head 
of liis rebellious brother! Jai Singh allowed Sulaiman to escape — perhaps 
Bara, too — as a ga‘ateful return for favours he received from them. He perhaps 
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dissuaded Jaswant Singh from joining Dara because be was convinced of the 
folly of self-less devotion to such an incapable, though high-souled, prince. 

Dara was not always so kind, courteous and friendly to the Mirza Eajah as 
the letters quoted above would make us believe. There was actually a serious 
quarrel and estrangement between the two during the siege of Qandahar by 
Dara. The author of the Lataif-ul-akhbar who was present at the siege 
narrates the following incidents. 

(1) During the interview on the 18th Jamada II, 1063 A. H. (6th May, 
1653), an unseemly altercation took place between Dara and Jai Singh. The 
Prince made a taunting remark to the Eajah: “ This is the third time that 
you have come against Qandahar. If you fail this time also what answer 
will you give to His Majesty, and how will you show your face to the 
women of Hindustan? In truth women are better than men,^ who have 
returned again and again unsuccessful from this place.” The Eajah gave a 
sharp reply, hinting at the incompetence of the prince and returned to his 
camp in great disgust. 

(2) On the 6th Shaaban Jai Singh was sent for and Dara made a very 
earnest request to him, to make an assault upon the fort, holding out many 
bright promises. But the Eajah kept a sullen attitude without speaking a 
word in reply for a considerable time. At last he came away from the Prince’s 
presence, giving him a cold and evasive reply. This attitude he maintained 
also on subsequent occasions of his interview with the prince. 

(3) Dara again summoned the Eajah to a council of war on the 6th 
Shawwal, 1063 A H. He said to the Eajah “ Eajah Jiu, your exertions in 
the Emperor’s business have fallen short of expectation from the beginning. 
Ho plea will be heard now. Gird up your loins tightly for storming the fort.” 
Jai Singh, as usual, evaded the issue, protesting loyalty with hoUow phrases. 
Dara in anger said to him, “ Your heart and tongue do not seem to agree. 
What is in your heart, the tongue does not give out, and whatever the tongue 
utters finds no echo in your heart !” Jai Singh’s fearless replies on equal 
terms displeased the prince who said : “ Whether you agree to the proposal of 
assault or not, I do give order for it, no matter whether you die or conquer 
the fort.” 

(4) On the 11th of Shaaban, Dara sent to the Eajah the following message ; 
“ If you do not preserve unanimity in the siege-camp and create confusion 
and isturbance in the work of the Emperor, you should better go to the 
front i.e., to Bust in the place of Eustam Khan Eiruz Jang who will not 
grudge the sacrifice of his life and fortune for the Emperor’s work.” 

, (5) Jai Singh, having refused to carry out Dara’s command to advance his 

. trenches, Dara sent him a sharp order: “ As you seem to have no desire to 
capture this fort, i . you shall hand over the charge of your 

■battery to Iftikhar Khan, :aad marbh to'the Shutar-gardati pass through which 
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the enemy contemplates an attack upon the imperial army.” The Rajah 
started for his new post on that very day. 

(6) News reached Dara that Jai Singh hs men were cutting trees from the 

gardens of the peasants for fuel, and oppressing them. On the 26th Shawwal 
Dara sent Shaham Qiili to the Rajah with the following message: I hear 

you are oppressing the people and cutting trees from their gardens. Had yon 
displayed such energy ^ while you were posted beneath the walls of Qandahar, 
you could liaye by this time captured this fort by devstroying all its walls V' 

The Mirza Rajah replied: Fortunately within two or three 

kos of my encampment there are no gardens from which my men were likely 
to gather fuel by cutting trees!” The messenger also reported that in the 
neighbourhood of the Rajah’s camp no g'arden could be seen, and that the 
person who gave such an information must have told a lie .... 

(7) On the 1st Ziqada, Dara wrote a letter to the Rajah: I intend to 
make another assault upon the fort on the 4th of this month. So you should 
with your troops be present here on that day : ” Jai Singh sent a curt reply : 

The assault cannot be made by me. Your Royal Highness may inflict any 
punishment for this fault of mine. I have no more husiness with Qafidoliav 
On the day of return march I shall go to the presence.” 

Read in the light of these facts, the conduct of the Rajah during the War 
of Succession appears not altogether strange and unjustifiable. The proud 
and sensitive Rajput rather exercised moderation in revenge than otherwise. 
The Rajah cannot be blamed for refusing to risk the lives and fortunes of his 
followers in the desperate cause of a prince who proved himself unworthy of 
his birth-right. 

As specimen of official correspondence of the Mughal Court one letter of 
the Mirza Rajah Jai Singh to Dara explaining his long halt at Jitpur (?) and 
another, perhaps the last letter written by Dara to Jai Singh, are appended 
herewith. 
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Hindoos in Armenia, 150 years before 

{An unknown chapter in the history of ancient India)* 

(By Mesrovb J. Seth* M.E.A.S.) 

It may not be generally know’ii that the Armenians — Sons of a noble but 
an ill-fated fatherland — Ydiose love of commerce has been Y>roYerbiah have, from 
time immemorial, traded with. India, whither they Y^ere allured from their 
distant homes in the snow-clad mountains of Armenia, by the glamour of the 
lucrative tirade in spices, muslins and precious stones, vdiich they carried on 
successfully with Europe by the overland route, through Afghanistan, Persia, 
and Armenia, via Trebizond, long before the advent of any European traders, 
adventurers and interlopers into the country. And it may be safely mentioned 
that even before the Muhammadan invasion of India in the 10th century, the 
Armenians were found at all the principal commercial centres and capitals 
of India engaged in the peaceful pursuit of commerce. 

It would be interesting however, from a historical point of view, to trace 
in what period of the world’s history Armenians firsf set foot on Indian soilA 

We search in vain the faded pages of Sanskrit writers and Muhammadan 
chroniciens of ancient times for any reference to this enterprising, con\mer- 
cial people in India. They were hardly interested in politics, and rarely took 

^ For a fuller aecoiint of the advent of the Armenians into this country see the 
“History of the Armenians in India by the present writer* 
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part in intrigues, their field of action lay, rather, in the bazaars, the conimer- 
ciel marts, and the emporiums of India, over ^hich they exercised vast in- 
fluence, in the absence of any foreign commercial element, and thereby inono- 
polised the greater portion of the export trade, which they carried on tor a 
consideralble period. 

The writer ventures to assume, after much careful study and antiquarian 
research, that they were acquainted with India from remote antiquity, per- 
haps even when Semiramis, the wife of Niuus, and the warlike queen ot t e 
once-powerful Assyrian monarchy, reigned supreme in Babylon. Contem- 
porary as a nation with the Assyrians, it is not improbable that they accom- 
panied Semiramis, as faithful allies, in her invasion of India, vhic , accoi 
ing to the account given by Ctesias and Diodorus Siculus, was undertoken 
about the year 2000 B.C., when one Stabrobates (Sthabarpati) held indisput- 
able sway over India of the Vedic times. Armenians, as^allies or otherwise, 
may have accompanied the Greek invasion of India in 327 B.C., under Alex- 
ander the Great ; for it is a well-known historical fact that he passed through 
Armenia, en route for India, via Persia, where he defeated the famous 
the Persian King, who resided at PersopoHs, the capital of unparalleled archi- 
tectural fame at that period. 

But it may be asked, what have the Armenian historians to say on the 
subject. Unfortunately the annals of ancient Armenia which were carefully 
preserved in the temples of pre-Christian Armenia and which could have 
thrown light on the subject, were destroyed entirely, by St. _ Gregory , the 
apostle of Armenia, knovm as the Illuminator, in the beginning of the Mn 
century of the Christian era when by virtue of a royal edict granted to S . 
Oregory, by that zealous neophyte, King Tiridates, Armenia embraced the 
Christfan faith en masse, and the Armenians thus became the first Christian 
nation in the world. 

The first authentic record we have of the connection of the^ Armenians 
with India is to be found in the work of Zenob, one of the earliest classical 
writers who flourished in Christian Armenia in the beginning of the 4th cen- 
iury. 

' Zenob, or Zeiiobias, who was a Syrian and one of the first disciples o.£ 

■ St: Gregory the Illuminator, wrote, at the instance of his master, a History 
of laron (am m province in Armenia) and in that work he refers to 

the history of« a Hindoo Colony that had existed in Armenia since the middle 
of the second centhi'y before the commencement of the Christian era till the 
beginning of the 4th centnr;^, A;D., or a period of 460 years. And this is how 
! : “the Hindoo colony came planted on Armenian soil in the days of remote 





antiquity. It appears from Zenob\s account that two Hindoo princes of far- 
famed Eanauj/ named Grisaneh and Demeter, had conspired against Dinaks- 
pall, the King of Kanauj, and on the discovery of the plot, which spelt 
death for the two princes, they had no alternative hut to seek refuge in 
flight, and to far-off Armenia they fled, and there they not only found an 
asylum, but were accorded a welcome be-fitting their princely dignity by 
their royal patron, king Valarsaces (a brother of Arsaces the Great) and the 
founder of the Arsacidae dynasty which ruled in Armenia from 149 B.O. to 
428 A.D. This event occurred in 149 B.O. The Armenian King, who was 
evidently pleased with the Hindoo refugees, allotted them the province of 
Taron wheiu they built themselves a nice city which they called Yeeshap, 
which in Armenian means a Dragon, since they were of the Takshak House, 
which, as every student of Hindoo Mythologj' knows, signifies the Dragon. 
They then went to the Armenian city of Ashtishat, famous for its temples ol 
the national gods and goddesses of heathen Armenia and there they set up 
the gods which they had worshipped in India. They were not, however,, 
destined to enjoy a long period of undisturbed peace and freedom in the land 
of their adoption, for they were, 16 years after their arrival in Armenia, put 
to death by the king for which no reasons or motives are assigned by the 
native historian, perhaps they had, as in India, hatched a conspiracy against 
their royal patron or abused his hospitality, hence the condign punishment 
meted out to them by the Armenian king. After their death, these two 
Hindoo princes, were deified by their descendants, for they must have gone 
to Armenia with their families and a large retinue, as future events will 
prove. According to the Armenian historian, these two princes left three 
sons whose names were Kuars, Meghtes and Horean, and the x4.rmenian king, 
bestowed on them the Government of the colony and the principality of the 
province of Taron. 


^ Kanauj, a decayed town of historical interest, is situated on the Kalee Nuddee, 
a river in the district of Farruckabad, which falls into the Ganges three iniles below. 
It lies 52 miles North-West from Cawnpore. This once-celebrated town, which, accord- 
ing to the Muhammadan historian Feristha, contained 30,000 shops for the sale of 
paun (betei-leaf) and 60,000 families of public dancers and {singers, ’’ is at present an 
msigniftcant place, little more than an expanse of ruins. In its palmy days,, according 
to a learned writer, the circumvallation covered a space of more than thirty miles. 
So remote is its antiquity, that some relics of its language, found on coins, etc., baffled 
the skill of that learned oriental scholar and antiquarian, the late Mr. James Prinsep, 
in his attempts to decipher them; '‘the characters,’' he says, “in which their legends 
are graven being wholly unknown.” This town of ancient India has, not unlike Delhi, 
experienced great vicissitudes, having been taken successivelj" by the Muhammadan 
invaders. Mahmood of Ghaznee took the town in 1018, and it was attacked by Shaha- 
buddin Muhammad, sovereign of Ghoor, in 1194, when he defeated Jye Chnnd Bay, 
the Hindoo king of Kanauj, and overthrew that monarchy. In 1340 it was taken by 
the tyrant Muhammad, of the house of Tughlak, who “ made ^ excursion towards 
Kanauj, and put to death the inhabitants of that city and the neighbourhood for many 
miles round.” It fell into the hands of Babar in 1528, and it was here that Hnmayun, 
his son and successor, was defeated, in 1540, by his formidable rival, the Afghon Slier 
Shah, when he was obliged to fly from Hindustan and seek an asylum at the court of 
Shah Thahmas, the Persian king, who resided at Isapahan, the former capital of Persia. 
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Knars ])ailt a small city and called it Knar after las own name. Meglrtes 
similarly bn ill a small city and named it Megliti after liiinself , whilst 
Ilorean bnilt liis city in the province of Pa loonies and called it Horeans. 

Being new to the country, they were evidently not satisfied with the first 
selection of sites for their habitations, so after some time they re- 
solved amongst themselves to find fresh fields and pastures new, so they went 
to tile mountain called Kharkhi and finding it an ideal plaee by reason of its 
beautiful and favourable situation, they built themselves a city where they 
put up two gods, and named them Gisaneh and Demeter, after their murdered 
fathers whom they had deified. These Gods were made entirely of brass, the 
former, according to Zenob, was twelve cubits high and the latter fifteen 
cubits and the priests that were appointed for the service of these gods were 
all Hindoos. pTnder the auspices of a heathen Government, in whose eyes 
they had evidentlj" found great favour, the liindoo colony flourished for a con- 
siderable time in Armenia, but with the dawn of Christianity in idolatrous 
Armenia in the year 301 A.D, the tide of royal kindness began to ebb and 
ebb very swiftly, for the Indian gods shared the fate of the national gods and 
goddesses, which were destroyed by that i*elentless iconoclast, vSt. Gregory 
the Illuminator, who had the famous temples of Gisaneh and Demeter razed 
to the ground, the images broken to pieces whilst the Hindoo priests who 
offei'ed resistance were murdered on the spot, as faithfully chronicled liy Zenob 
who was an eye-witness of the destruction of the Hindoo temples and the 
gods. On the site of these two temples, St. Gregory had a monastery erected 
where he deposited the relics of St. John the Baptist and Athaiiagineh the 
martyr which he had brought with him from Ceaseria, and that sacred edifice, 
which was erected in the year’ 301 A.D. exists to this day and is known as 
St. Carapiet of Moosh and has always been a great place of pilgrimage for 
Armenians from all parts of the world. The Hindoo priests attached to the 
temples of Gisaneli and Demeter, {seeing the destruction of their national gods 
and their temples, with tears in their eyes entreated the victorious xArmenians, 
their erstwhile brother idolaters, to put them to death rather than destroy 
their mighty god Gisaneh, and for the resistance that' they offered to the 
victors, six of the Hindoo priests were killed on the spot. On the restoration 
of peace between the Armenians and the Hindoos, the Armenian prince of 
the House of Suinies proceeded to the Hindoo village of Kuars and succeeded 
in persuading the inhabitants of that place to renounce idolatry and embrace 
the Christian faith which had becoihe the state religion. His efforts were 
crowned with success and they were duly prepared for baptism, and being 
conducted to the valley of Ayzasan they were baptised there by St. Gre- 
gOTf, A^ocording to Zenob, who as I have said, was a disciple of the Apostle 
of Armenia, and an eye-witness of the events he narrates, the Hindoos that 
were baptised on the first day of Havasard (the ancient Armenian ISTew Tear's 
day) numbered 5,050 and these were composed of men and children 


ohIt. as^ tlie feiaales were, ii appears, excluded from tkat number 
and baptised ou anotlier day specially appointed for tlie occasion. 

Some of tliese converted Hindoos adhered tenaciously to the idolatrous 
practices of their forefathers, despite the paternal persuasions and the exhorta- 
tions of St. (jregory. They went even further and taunted the Armenian 
princes by telling them that if they lived they would retaliate for the harsh 
treatment they had received at their hands, but if they died, the gods would 
■wreak their vengeance on the Ai menians on their behalf. At this the prince 
of the house of Angegli ordered them to be taken immediately to the city of 
1 liditakaicin vhere they were incarcerated and their heads shaved as an 
insult and a sign of degradation. These prisoners numbered four hundred. 
Trom the narrative of Zeiiob, the Syrian, it appears that the Hindoo colony 
had, since their settlement in xirmenia in the j^ear 160 B.C. to the dav of 
that memorable battle in the year 301 A.D. a period of 450 years, multiplied 
and increased considerably and formed a distinct and an important colony 
of their own in the fertile province of Taron where in the year 286 A.D. a 
Chinese colony had also settled under Mamgoou, the founder of the house of 
Mamikonian which gave a Vardan to xirmenia who fought the Sassanians when 
they wanted to force the religion of Zoroaster on Chxustiaii Armenia in the 
year 451 x4..D. The Hindoos, who up to the advent of Christianity in 
Armenia had remained a distinct community became gradually merged* into 
the native Christian population, as no reference is made to them by any of 
the Armenian historians who came after Zenob, who, as has been stated be- 
fore, flourished in the beginning of the 4th century. 

Having given a brief out-line of the hisfory of the Hindoo colonj?' in 
Armenia, I shall now give some interesting extracts from the narrative of 
Zenob. It may be mentioned that Zenob who was a vSyrian wrote his work 
oi'iginally in Syriac, bur it must have been translated by him afterwards into 
Armenian, with Syriac characters of courvse, as there were no Armenian charac- 
ters then, for the present Armenian alphabet was invented in the year 413 by 
St. Mesrovb, who in collaboration with St. Sahak, translated the Holy Bible 
into xirmeniaii from the original Syriac and Greek texts and w^hich by reason 
of its faithful rendering and elegant style has justly been pronounced by 
eminent European savants as the Queen of all Versions (Regina Ver- 
sionum). 

The Armenian text of Zenob’s work in classical Armenian from which 
the following extracts are translated, was printed first at Venice in 1832 by 
the learned Mekhitharist^ Fathers, after a very careful collation with five 
manuscript copies written at difiereiit periods and in different places. The 
first portion of the narrative gives a description of the Hindoo colony and it 
is followed by a graphic account of the religious wars that w^ere waged between 


^ See the ‘‘ Society of Mekhithar by the present writer. 


the Hindoos and the early propagators of the Christian faith in idolatrous 
Armenia in the beginning of the 4th century. And this is how Zenob, the 
Syrian, describes the Hindoos whom he sees for the first time on his arrival in 
Armenia, with St. Gregory the Illuminator, in the year 301 A.D. 

This people had a most e:straorclinary appearance for they were black,, 
long-haired and unpleasant to the sight, as they were Hindoos by race. 

The origin of the idols which were in this place, is this: Deineter and 
Gisaneh were brothers and were both Indian .princes. They had conspired 
against Dinaksi, their King, who being apprised, sent troops after them either 
to put them to death or to banish them from the country. Having narrowdy 
escaped, they fled to King Valarsaces who bestowed on them the principality 
of the district of Tc^ron where they built a city and called it Veeshap. 

They afterwards went to the city of Ashtishat and there set up idols in 
the names of those which they had worshipped in India. After fifteen years- 
the King put both the brothers to death, I do not know why, and conferred the 
principality on their three sons, Knar, Meghtes and Horean. Kuar built the 
city of Kuars, Meghtes built a village on the plain and called it Meghti, and 
Horean built a village in the province of Paloonies and called it Horeans. 

After vsome time, Kuar, Meghtes and Horean, resolved to go to the moun- 
tain called Kharkhi, and they found the place to be salubrious and beautiful, 
for it was cool, and abounded in game, grass and wood. There they raised 
edifices and set up two idols, one in the name of Gisaneh and the other in the 
name of Demeter and appointed attendants for them from their own race. 

Gisaneh had long flowing hair and for that reason its Priests allowed the 
hair of their head to grow, which the king ordered to be cut. This people 
were not, however, perfect in their faith after their conversion into the Chris- 
tian faith and as they could not profess the religion of their pagan ancestors 
openly, they therefore practised the deception of allowing their children to 
grow a plait of hair on the crown of their heads, so that they may, by seeing 
that, remember their idolatrous abominations. 

In the course of their journey through Armenia, Zenoh gives the follow- 
ing account of the war that was waged betw’-een the Hindoos and the- 
Armenians in the year 301 A.D. 

'' And having taken our departure from there (Thordan) we intended to 
proceed to Karin and Harkh, but some of the Armenian princes informed 
St. Gregory of the existence of two temples in the province of Taron which 
still ofiered sacrifices to the devils, whereupon he resolved to demolish them. 

■in the country of the Paloonies, in the extensive village, 
near the village town of Kuai's, we met there some of the 
heathen priests. Having ascertained from the Hindoo prince of Hashtens 
that the great imaged of Gisaneh and Demeter were to be levelled to the 



Fiound on tke following clay, they (Hindoos) repaired to the_ temples in the 
dead of the night and removed the treasures and filled them into suhterrane- 

ous lionses. 

Tliey then sent intimation to the heathen priests at Ashtishat urging 
them to collect warriors and join them early on the morrow as the grea 
Gisaneh was going to give battle to the apostate princes (Armenians) In like 
manner they put up the inhabitants of Kuars to lie in ambush in the hedges 
of the gardens and some were sent to waylay Christians in the forests. The 
head priest whose name was Artzan (Arjun) and his son Deme er oo e 
command of the troops who were stationed at Knars and numbered 400 and 
bavins ascended the hill that was opposite Kuars, they ^ ^ 

the aiuival of reinforcements from other places to their aid 
day, they descended to the skirts of the mountains to indulge “ 
habit of pillage. St. Gregory accompanied by .the prince of 
the prince of Andzevatzies and the prince of the house of Angeg an 
a small number of troops numbering about three hundred, ascended the moun- 
lain in the third hour of the day, where Artzan lay in ambush. They weie 
going carelessly as they never suspected anything and as t ^ 

Llivity of the Artean and Demeter .-uei.d out of their .mtode 

when the trumpets of war were sounded and they were 

The princes having heard this, became restless and alarmed, or eii lors 
took fright from the sound of the trumpets and began to neigh and thus escit 
war, whereupon the prince of the house of Angegh raised |®^®® ^ 
cried “ Prince of Siunies, step forward and see perhaps these are the troops 
of the prince of the north.” He went, but could not asceidain who they were - 
On his\eturn, the prince of the Siunies said: “ Remove St Gregory and his 
companions t; a safe place lest they may be captured by the enemy and we 
will then be disgraced before the King.” “ Send a trusty person, h^®d 
“ to recall our troops, for it is going to be a great war and many are the 
wliicli are seen waving/' 

The prince of the house of Angegh, then entrusted St. Gregory into the 
hands of the prince of Mocks enjoining him to take- him immediately to the 
Castle of Oghkan and await developments, and forthwith sent intimation 
to the troops. The prince of the Mocks, accompanied by St. Gregory descend- 
ed the declivity of the hill wishing to go to Kuars, but the people of the place 
beo-an to block the way. Seeing that there was great danger in the place, 
St“ Gregory hid the relics wKich he had with him near a spring on the other 
side of the hill, opposite the village, marking the spot and 
relics and nobody could see them tiU the return of St Gregory that jot 

afterwards. We were however pursued by the men of the village, but being 
mounted on our horses, we took refuge in the Castle of Og^^’^an where 
reached before them as the men of the place came forward and took us in. 


The Tillagers (Ilindoos) theB T\’ent to Knars and infoi'med the people there 
ulxjxir ns. Heai'ing this they came and ])egaii to 1>esiege the castle. ]>eiag' 
.seized xvirk apprehensions, we inanediately despatched a messenger with a 
letter to the prince of the house of Angegdx informing him of the slate of 
aifairs. lie immediately sent four thousand picked men furnished with 
swords who (trossed the river and arrived on the following day. They laid 
siege to the city of Kuars for three daj-s and having demolished the ramparts, 
they reduced the pla(*e to ruins and the inhabitants were ('onducted to 
Meghtes. 

The Armenian priin-es being informed of, this, as('ended the hill 
and saw Artzaii lying in ambush with about four hundred men. The brave 
princes made an attack immediately and were putting him to flight when the 
Armenian troops, hearing the din of the battle, crowded immediately to the 
mountain, whereupon Artzan rallied and began to hurl abuses on the Armenian 
princes. Come forward, he said, 0 you base apostates who have denied 
the gods of your ancestors and ai‘e the enemies of the glorious Gisaneh. Do 
you not know that it is Gisaneh who is waging war against you to-day and 
will betray you into our hands and strike you with blindness and death.”' 
At this the prince of the Artzroonies rushed forward and said Oh you brag- 
gart, if you are fighting for your gods, you are false, and if it is for your 
tioimtry, you are altogether foolish, for behold the prince of the lionise of 
Angegh and the prince of the house of Siunies and the other nobles whom 
you know but too well.” To which, Demeter, the son of Artzan replied thus 
“ Listen unto us 0 you Armenian princes, it is now forty years since we are 
engaged in the service of the mighty gods and we are aware of their powers, 
for they fight themselves with the enemies of its servants. We are not how- 
ever able to oppose you in battle for this is the house of the king of Armenia 
and you are his nobles, but let it be known to you all that although we can- 
not possibly conquer you, yet it is better for us to die a glorious death to-day 
in upholding the honour of our gods rather than live and see their temples 
polluted by you. Death is, therefore, more welcome to us than life. But 
you, who are the prince of the house of Angegh come forward and let us 
fight singly/- 

' Tie prince of tie iouse of Angegi and Artzan having come forward, 
they commenced going round eaei other, when Artzan with his spear inflicted 
hurriedly a wound on his opponent’s thigh and well-nigh brought him to the 
ground. But the prince of the house of Angegh having regained his position, 
turned towards the antagonist and addressed him thus, “ Know yon this C 
Artzan that this place .will be called Artzan (the Aimenian word for a statue) 
for you are destined to be fixed here like a statue. And having lifted his 
arm, he severed his neck together with the left shoulder and leg from the 
body by a stroke of the sword on the right shoulder. Artzan fell to the ground 



Olid they collected a heap over him and he lies bnvied in tlie same 
place and the mount is to this day called Artsian. 

Immediately after the action the troops of the priests aia/ived from tlie 
f-ity of Veeshaj) togethei* with the ])eople of Partukh ami ileghte and they 
jtll crowded to the held of l)attle. Others came from Astaglioii also and theii* 
number was, as they themselves said afterwards, five thousand four hundred 
and fifty. When they arrived, at the summit of the mountain, there was a. 
commotion on both sides and the heathen priests made an attack, en masse , 
on the Armenian troops and putting them to flight made tliem descend the 
mountain and fly towards the villages. The villagers wlio were lying in 
ambush, opposed our troops and hemming them on both sides l)egan to put 
them to the sword. But the prince of the house of Angegh, having cut 
through the ranks of tlie heathen (Hindoo) priests, directed his course towards 
the mountain, from the back, where some men were kept in reserve on the 
top who caused great havoc by flinging stones at our horses. But when Denieter 
observed the prince of the house of Angegh ascending the hill, he left the 
troops behind and followed him, so did the other troops who wei-e mounted on 
horses. 

When they -went up ihe hill, the battle was resumed. Our princes were 
waiting for further re-infor(‘enients since all the troops had not assembled 
there yet, as four thousand were left in charge of the prisoners at Meghti and 
three thousand proceeded to Bassean and Harkh, The rest were still in the 
field pillaging and marauding. And when they were about to (‘ommence the 
battle and exchange decisive blows, night approached and they encamped in 
the place until the following morning. At dawn, the remaining Armenian 
troops arrived there and a re-inf orcement of about five hundred men from the 
city of Tirakatar came to the assistance of the heathen (Hindoo) priests. The 
numbers on both sides were thus increased. The heathens numbered six 
thousand, nine hundred and forty-six. Whilst the troops of the Armenian 
princes were in all five thousand and eighty. The trumpets were sounded and 
both sides arranged themselves in battle. At the commencement the 
Armenians proved victorious over the heathens (Hindoos), but the prince of 
Hashtens who was norr in command of the Armenian troops although of the 
same (Hindoo) race as Demeter, deserted and joined the heathen priests with 
seven hundred men and commenced fighting the Armenian princes. When 
the Armenian troops saw him, they were dismayed and fell to the ground for 
he tvas a brave man of extraordinary prowess, of indomitable courage and of 
vast experience in warfare and military operations which made all the 
Armenian princes tremble before him. He commenced the onslaught relent- 
lessly and all the troops cried oiii and appealed to the prince of the Siunies 
for Iielp. Whereupon he called out to him (the Hindoo prince of Hashtens) 
saying yon whelp of a wolf! you have evidently remembered the nature of 
your father and delight in feasting on carrion.’' The rebel chief retorted by 
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saying’ taimtingiy, '' yon off-spring of an eagle, yon wto boast on tbe powers 
of your wings, but if yon eyer fall into niy trap, I shall then show yon my 
strength.’’ The prince of the Sinnies conld not brook this taunt and rushing 
on him furiously, struck him on the helmet with his axe and having dislodged 
him from his troops by driving him to some distance, pnrsned him to the monn- 
tain east-wards. Having chased him to the place known as the Innakiiian 
(nine springs) he threw him down by a violent shove from his horse and having 
alighted, he severed his head from the body and dropped it down the moun- 
tain, saying, How let the vultures see you and know that the eagle has killed 
the hare.” The prince of the Siunies returned to the army immediately after 
this and the place where the rebel (Hindoo) prince of Hashtens fell is to this 
day called the Eagles.” 

The prince of the Artzroonies then attacked the head priest of Ashtishat 
whose name was Metakes whom he pursued to the summit of the mountain 
which commanded a view of the battle. When he reached there, Metakes 
made a violent resistance and struck him on the thigh. The Armenian prince, 
burning with rage, struck him immediately with his scimitar on the neck 
which he severed from the body. He then threw down the headless body 
and the place where the deed was committed was called Metsakogh. 

The prince of Arjootz (Hindoo) seeing this, took refuge in flight and 
conf‘-ealed himself in the same place which the prince of Artzroonies pretend- 
ed not to have observed. He then approached the fugitive and attacked him 
suddenly, hut he fled into the forest where a sharp piece of wood from the 
branch of a tree passed through his heart and liver and he died on the spot. 
'The victor returned with the two honses and the place was called the vale of 
Arjootz. 

After his return, he found that Demeter and the prince of the house of 
Angegh were wrestling with each other. Having made a rush he cut off the 
right shoulder of the former and threw him down. He then severed the 
head and throwing it into his knapsack, went away. The Armenians having 
attacked the heathen army furiously, put one thousand and thirty eight of 
them to the sword and the rest were stripped of all they possessed. In this 
battle Demeter killed the son of the prince of Mocks which caused great 
sorrow amongst the Armenian princes. When Demeter fell in that battle, 
the prince of the Siunies vsounded the trumpet of peace and both sides stopped 
slaughtering each other. The surviving heathen priests seeing this, solicited 
the Armenian princes to give them permission to bury their dead which was 
readily ; granted. The kiDed on both sides were then collected and buried in 
pits dug for, the purpose. Monuments were then raised over their graves 
bearing the following inscription, in Syrian, Hellenic and Ismaelitish 
•characters. 

THE EinST BATTLE WHICH WAS EOXJGHT VEET FIEECELY. 



AETZAN THE HEAD PEIEST THE CHIEF COHMANDEE OF THE BATTLE, 

LIES INTERBED HERE, 


AND WITH HIM ONE THOUSAND AND THIRTY EIGHT MEN. 


WE WAGED THIS WAR ON ACCOUNT OF THE IDOL GISANEH AND ON BEHALF 
OF CHRIST. 

Note. — Some of tlie important Hindoo names, as mentioned by Zenob in the course 
of bis narrative, may be identified as follows : — 

Gisaneh may have been the corrupt form of Krishna, and Demeter the Hellenised 
form of Juggernath or Ganesh, which according to Hindoo mythology are the 
lords of earth and of creation. Similarly Knars may be identified with Koilash, 
Meghtes with Mukti, Korean with Horendra and' Artzan with Arjun, all of 
which are genuine H'ndoo names of ancient India, 


Rajah Radhakanta Deb*s services to the country. 

(By Brajendra Nath Banerji.) 

Bajali Radhakanta Deh occupies a prominent place among the Bengali 
celebrities of the early .19th century. He was born on 10th March 1783 (1st 
Chaitra 1705 Saka). His father Gopimohan Deb was the adopted son of 
Maharajah Navakrishna, the founder of the Sovabazar Raj family of Calcutta. 
Though born in affluence, Radhakanta proved superior to the usual tempta- 
tions around him, and directed his energies, time and resources to the pursuit of 
knowledge. He was a good scholar in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, besides 
possessing a sound knowledge of English, — ^which last accomplishment was very 
rare among the Hindus of that age. 

Radhakanta readily lent his support to many a public cause. He did much 
for advancing education and promoting the diffusion of useful knowledge 
amongst his countrymen, and it was to his untiring energy that the foundation 
and early prosperity of many of the principal public institutions of Calcutta 
were due. He encouraged the training of girls, and assisted Gaurmohan 
Vidyalankar, head pandit of the School Society, in the preparation and 
publication of a pamphlet called the Stri-siksha Vidhayaka, which dwelt on the 
importance of female education and proved how it involved no violation of the 
precepts of the Hindu scriptures. The question of female education was in 
a fluid state at the time. The sight of Hindu girls nursed in confinement and 
reared in ignorance, deeply moved Radhakanta. He steered a middle course 
in tlie matter of reform and advocated the education of resfectahle native 
females in their own homesteads, or in those of their neighbours, under some 
sort of general surveillance.^’ 

As an author, the high . fame of Radhakanta Deb rests on the compilation 
and publication of the Sabda-halyadrumm — a comprehensive Sanskrit Dic- 
tionary, the merits of which were acknowledged by learned European Societies^ 





a DOST 01 aTeax iionour it v^a:? ^ 

Rajali Bahadur was conferred upon tim in July 18JT, ’ in consideration o 
tlie dignity of his ancestors, the high character for probity and ieaiiiing 
bore among his countrymen, and the laudable anxiety he had ever displaced 
to render his services useful to the public/- Kadhakanta was elected as the 
first President of the British Indian Association on its 
and was the first Bengali to be created a K^C.b.I., m Ic > . 

Brindaban in the following year (19 April 1867). t- o t •“ 

Such in brief was the career of Rajah Radhakaiita Deb Bahadur, R.C.&.l. ' 
I have succeeded in unearthing in the Imperial Record Office, Calcutta 
some State-papers-hitherto nnpiiblished-which might be of assistance to 

future biographers. _ 

On 9th Isovember 1863 Radhakanta Deb addressed the following letter to 

Government; — , i xc 

-Permit me to forward to you the accompanying statement ot the 
labours bv which I endeavoured to be as useful to my country - 
men as uiv humble capacities permitted, with the reciuest to be 
pleased to lav it before the Right Honourable the Governor 
General. I heg leave to add that it is not by any motive of 
vanitv I am taking the liberty of troubling you with this request, 
but merelv by a desire of making known to His Lordship that in 
mv humble sphere I exert myself to the best of my powers to 
conform myself to his high and benevolent intentions to raise 
the natives of Ind ia to a higher state of civilization and welfaie.t 

kaE4^D^ dated Fort WlUarnfm^ 

see A ramd sketch of the life of Baja Badhahanta Beva Bahadv^, 


Tke statement alluded to gives in brief an account of tke service he ren- 
dered to his country and is quoted below; — 

Babu Itadhakanla Deb, who is a Director of the Hindoo College, 
Member of the Calcutta School Book vSociety, Native Secretary 
of the Calcutta School Society, Yice-Presideiit of the AgTiciil- 
turai and Horticultural Society of India, Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Alember of the Asiatic; Society of Bengal and was a Member of 
the late Saiigor Island Society, has compiled, translated, and 
corrected several publications for the School Book Society. In 
1821, he published a Bengali vSpelling Book after Lindley 
Murray hs plan, and also an Abridgment thereof in 1827. He 
translated [in 1,820] a collection of Fables [Yff/A'c/f/n/] from 
English into Bengali and revised the Bengali translation of an 
Easy Introduction to Astronomy. He made his house first the 
Depository of the Society's publications, and distributed them 
among the Natives, and persuaded the indigenous school-masters 
to use them, pledging himself there should not be introduced 
any religious matter therein; as particularized in the first and 
fourth reports of the Calcutta School Society. 

He has, for many years, been engaged in the compilation of a Sans- 
krit dictionary, entitled Sahda-kaliKidruma in imitation of the 
Enc}fdop<edia Britan nica, of which three volumes have since 
been issued from the press, containing nearly 8,000 quarto pages, 
and it will take some years more to complete the work. An 
account of this dictionary may be found in the Second Report of 
the Calcutta School Book vSociety, page 50; Friend of India of 
1820, N. 1, page 140; Preface to Dr. H. H. Wilson’s Sanskrit 
and English Dictionary, edition, 1, page 38; as well as in the 
Preface to the Revd. W. Morton’s Bengali and English Dic- 
tionary, page 6. The author has received the thanks and 
approbation of those learned Europeans and Natives to whom, lie 
presented copies of the work, for which applications are daily 
made to him from different quarters. 

*'■ Radhakaiita Deb was favoured with a Diploma, dated May 17th 
1828, from the Royal Asiatic Society, in testimony of the 
valuable information they received from him, and a very kind 
letter from Sir Alexander Johnston, Knight, Chairman of the 
Society, bearing date the 4tli July 1828, stating in the conclud- 
ing part thereof, that ^ I shall, by the present opportunity, 
forward to the Governor General of India, a copy of the enclosed 
resolution, in order that he may be aware of the high respect 
■which the Society entertains for your talents, and that he may 
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your . 1^X1 daWe efforts. Talent and influence are properly 
employed Vlien they are devoted to works of beneficence, and 


promote, by sucb means as be may think proper, the literary 
pursuits in which you are engaged/ Eadhakanta has lately 
translated into English an extract from a Horticultural work in 
Persian, and transmitted it to the Eoyal Asiatic Society on the 
3rd December 1832. 

‘'At the request of the Native community, he prepared Addresses in 
the English, Bengali, and Persian languages, on the occasion of 
the departure of the Hon’ hie Sir E. H. East, Ht., late Chief 
Justice, and the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, late 
Governor General, and read them before those gentlemen. He 
transmitted to the Oriental Literary Society, through one of its 
members, his remarks on Happiness, etc. and received their 
thanks for the same. 

" His first correspondence was published in the Transactions of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, volume 2nd, 
Appendix, pages 46, 61 and 63, Note 4 and 5. His accounts of 
tb.e agriculture of the 24-Parganas, ete.^ w’-ere among several 
useful papers contributed by him, inserted in the Transactions of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Tolume 1, 
pp. 48 and 62, and Volume 2nd, Part 1st, page 1, and his two 
letters on Native Inoculation and Small-pox, were subjoined to 
Dr. Cameron’s Eeport on the present state of Vaccine Inocula- 
tion in Bengal. 

" In 1822 he, at the desire of Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the late Persian 
Secretary, furnished him with the accounts of all respectable and 
opulent iNatives of the Presidency. Sir E. H. East, Kt., and 
Sir C. E. Grey, Kt., late Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, were at the time of their departure to England, 
pleased to favour Eadhakanta Deb with two kind letters, of which 
copies are also annexed/^ 

The following reply was sent to Eadhakanta by Secretary Macnagbten : — 

" I have had the honor of receiving your letter dated the 9th instant 
with the works and copies of documents accompanying it which 
have been duly laid before the Et. Hon’ble the Governor 
■ ' ■ General.' . ^ 

"2. In reply I am directed to inform you that His Lordship has 
observed with much pleasure the proofs which these works and 

^ documents afford of your consistent endeavours to disseminate 

^ useful knowledge and to encourage a taste for literary and 
■ . scientific attainments among the higher orders of your country- 
• , m^ja.r-' His Lordship trusts that j^ou will steadily persevere in 

Talent and influence are properly 
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your couiitryuieii liave a riglit to expect tliat tliose among tliem 
u-lio have been most highly gifted hy Providence should lead the 
way in the progress of improvement.”* 


The attitude of the Portuguese towards Shivaji during the 
campaigns of Shaista Khan and Jai Singh. 

(By Panduranga Pissurlencar.) 

From the time of Akbar, the Portuguese in India jealously viewed the 
.expansion of the Mughal power in the Deccan, reali.sing the danger which 
Avould result to them from the neighbourhood of this great power. ^ 

This is the reason why the Portuguese authorities of Goa fomented the defen- 
sive alliance of the kingdoms of the Deccan, when the Mughal Emperor, 
referred to above, looked upon this country with covetous eyes. In Fr. Du 
Jarric’s ‘ Thesaurus Eerum Indicarum ’, Volume III, page 46, is found a hint 
of .such an alliance, which is also irrefutably demonstrated by the light of other 
contemporary sources.^ 

During the reign of Jehangir, by “building up a grand alliance 
of the Deccani Powers, Malik Anibar attacked the Mughals in overwhMming 
force ”, said Professor J. Sarkar.’* It seems to u.s however, ^that Portu- 
guese diplomacy prepared the ground in advancei of this alliance.* 

In the struggles of Shah Jahan against the kingdoms of the Dec^n, the 
Portuo'uese authorities in Goa, in accordance with the order of the King ot 
Portugal himself, also helped the Deccan States many times in secret For 
instance, in 1631, during the siege of Bijapur by the Mughal General, Asa 
Khan, the Viceroy of Goa, Conde de Linhares, in spite of the advantageous 
terms® offered to him by the Mughal General if he would aid them, (the 
besiegers), helped Adil Shah secretly “ with bombardiers, powder muni- 
tions ”. One also reads, apropos of this, in the Act of the Council of State 
held in Old Goa on the 3 rd of April 1632: “ His Excellency, 

* Letter from W. H, Macnagliten, Secy, to Government, dated 21st November 1833 
PuUic Proceedings, 25 November 1833, No. 60. _ ^ ^ nf 

1 See my article Os Portugueses contra os Mogois no Deocao, m the Herald ot 

New Goa, of October 1926. ^ t xr* i & 

** dnn "Pjavr w TTbo Portiio^uese Alliance with the IMnhammadan Kingdoms or 

Sj b“b. B 1 C K to I. }*■ (IMS), .nd pn. 0 .- 

pally “ MongSes de Reino,” No. 4, fl. 629 v. (Goa Records.) 

3 J. N. Sarkar’s “ History of Auraiigzib/’ Vol. I and II, 192o, p. 26. 

^ Qaa thp Tiptter of the King of Portugal to the Viceroy, Rui Lourenco de Tavora, 
datel the^29th October 1609 (B. Pato, Documentos Remetidos da India, t. 1, 1880, pp. 

253—254.) Cf. also t. 11, p. 89. , -rr- ^ t» x i 4 - 1 . 

s The Viceroy, Conde de Linhares said in his letter to the King of Portugal, dated the 
Novpmher 1632 . . I was obliged to help him to gain the kingdom of Adil 

:Shah and that they would give me as my share almost all the low-lands of these snrround- 
ings.’^ (‘ Monroes,’ No. 15, d, 5.) 
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'(Hie Ticeroy) propu>efl, wbeii at this eity the first news ana'vefi of tlie close 
-ieye in wliich tlie ^iifylials con fed era ted with ^laiik Auihar (/.c., Xizanj Shall), 
■ !iat he slioiilcl ^Y^ile to the said Adil Shah ohering' him in the trouble in which 
-':e loiiiul himself 1)esiege(l by his enemies^ all the help and favour that the 
|”Porliiguese] State of India (*oxild give him, forgetting on this occasion the 
oii’eiiees, and the hostile attitude whii'h the said Adil Shah adopted towards 

this State And that this offei* he .made to him in virtue of a 

roiTimaiid which His Majest^^ had given him, and it was held out in caise the 
Miighals pressed Adil Shah too uuich, wheji His Excellency would aia'ange 
to come to his Iielp in oirler that the Mugluils should not prevail in destroying 
him and taking from him his kingdom 


During the time of Aurangzib, the Yicerojy Dom Antonio de Mello de 
iJastro, followed in general the same old policy thronghont the campaigns of 
Shaista Khan and Jai Singh against tbe Mabratta vShivaji. 

The Viceroy, xbitoiiio cle Mello de Castro, took over charge on the IGtl) of 
l)e<,*ember H)G2. At this lime Shiva ji was already at war with the Mughal 
General, Shaista KhanA Immediately in the beginning of his rule, Antonio 
de Mello de Castro wrote to Shivaji asking him to send to him one of his 
own people, to wliom he could communicate some matters of importance to 
both States.^ The Ab'ceroy said in his letter to Shivaji, dated 26th April 1663, 

in answer to the Muhratta Monarch : Now that I have this letter 

of Your Highness and with it the way has been opened for us to communicate, 
I vSend to the North a nobleman of such authority and experience that he can 
arrange with Your Highness all that is practicable and convenient to both of 
us. However, it will be with great secrecy, because in this (*onsist the good 
results which I desire for Your Highness^ not only on a(*, count of your brave 
acts but also for the good friendship w^hich the Portngiiese will find in Your 
Highness. And this person, who is Dom Alvaro de Ataide, takes 'with him 
also the order not to consent that anything should be passed in injury to the 
people of Your Highness to whom I am particularly inclined and will always 
help with a good heart, within permitted limits. And if anything should 
happen against this, it would be without my knowledge, and I would send to 
make an investigation in order to give to the guilty persons the punishment 
which they would deserve. And I hope that from the present struggle Your 
Highness will come out victorious, and that the fame of your victories and the 
terror in your antagonists will increase. I trust Your Highness wfill alwuiys 
gHe me the good news of your health and, if there is anything here which I 
can do for Your Highness, you will ever find me most willing.'’-’ 

^ Livro d(^ Actas do Oonsellio do Estado/^ (Book of the Acts of the Council of State), 
Hoi 2, fi.r' also ‘‘“Liw do Eeino,^’ N. fl. 5. 

Sarkar’s “Shivaji,?^ chap. IV, pp. 90 — ^92 j and ‘‘ History of AurangzihV Vol. IV, 
pp. 46 — 47. ^ ' 

* “ 2° Livro dos Reis Visinhos/’ (Book of the Neighbouring Kings), fi. 15, v. My 

Shivaji/’ p. 6. ■ - 


In tile Arcliives of the rTOveriiment of Goa, the letter cannot he found 
which Shivaji ivrote to the Viceroy, Antonio cle ilello de Castro, l)ut there 
is a co|>y there of an order which Doin xilvaro de Ataide, a iiohlemaii of thi- 
House of His ilajesty, took when lie went as Captain General of the Xorth/*’ 
in which the Viceroy makes reference to the same letter: '' I liad, a few days 
ag*o, a letter from Itajali Sliivaji in wliicdi lie promises me to maintain g-oou 
relations with tiiis State and those fortresses (of the iXorth), as long' as I would 
warn the Captains of them not to allow any foodstuffs or provender to g’o to tht' 
people of t1>e Hugliai hhiiperoj-. For this reason it oct'iimHl to me to ordcT 
you to continue with the sttid Shivaji and liis pe<»ple the same relations which 
he promised to liave with us^ and it would be expedient to pre^'ent wutli ai! 
dissimulation that any kind of provision slioiiUl go to iln* (kunp of the Mughal, 
in order that for want of it he would leave this neighbourhood and thus Shivaji 
would have a (diance of being able to accomplish his intentions of injuring 
tlie enemy who, as he is so ])owerfiil, would be better far away and not such a 
close neighbour 

This letter is dated the otli of iluy IfiOd, that is, a month after ShivajiA 
famous night attack on Shaista Ehaii. This night attack was a complete 
success. The daring and cunning of the Mahratta hero were rewarded Ivy an 
immense increase of his prestige. The whole country talked with astoiiisii^ 
ment and tennr of the almost super-human deed done by him/'’ (J. Sarkar)* 
The great Mahratta followed up, a few months later, the aforesaid night attack 
by another deed of greater audacity. It was the sack of Rinat lasting from 
the 6tli io the 10th of Januaiy lf>04-. In his letter of the 28th January 166G, 
the Viceroy of Goa said to the Court that Shivaji, having made a daring 
attack on Surat went on happily to his own dominions, drawing near our 
territory with the intention to avail hii^self of its protection in any strait/’ 

Being a man of great prudence as Shivaji was, would he have had the 
help or coiinivaiu'e of the Portuguese of Bassein when he went to sack Surat? 
If he had it, the rumours of it reached the ears of the ilugiial authorities to 
such a point that the Mughal Captain, Lodi Khan, in reprisals of the Portu- 
guese, entered the Portuguese territory in 1G64 and carried oif from there the 
foodstuffs of the villagers/^ 

During the campaigns of Jai Ringh with Rhivaji, the ablest of Mugha! 
Generals protested with the Portuguese for having given aid to Shivaji. A 
letter of the Viceroy, Dom, Antonio de Mello de Castro ^ written to Jai Singh 

** Livro de Begimentos/’No. 1, fi, ?. 

Livro das Moncoes,” N. 30, fl. 143. In this place the following is significant: 

Shivaji respected the habitation of the Rev. Fr. Ambrose, the Capuchin Missionarj, 
‘The Frankish Padrys are good men,’ he said, ‘ and shall not be molested’.” {“The 
English Factories in India,” 1661 — 1664, by William Foster, Oxford, 1923. p*310). Tlw 
Traveller, Thevenot, (‘ Voyages,’ ed. 1727, vol. V, p. 85b refers to the fact that at 
the request of Fr. Ambrose, Shivaji did not molest the Christians of Snrat. 

See Biker’s “ Colleccao dos Tratados da India (Collection of the Treaties of India), 
Vol. IV, pp. 125—26. 
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on the -Slst of March 1665, reads thus : “ I received the letter of Your High- 

ness and it pleases me very much to have so near such a good neighbour, 
between our King, my Lok, and the King Sultan Aurangzib exists peace 
and friendship which has lasted for many years. Last year Captain Lodi 
Khan broke it without any reason, entering our territory . . . . . •_ ot 
which I had complained to the King Sultan Aurangzib, hoping from the King 
that this excess done against his orders and against his friends, would receive 
an adequate punishment, because from these lands was never given “Ip or 
favour to Shivaji nor was it enough for him to say that he brings with him 
some Portuguese for him to presume that I consent to it for also in the an s 
of the Mughal King are found a great number of Portuguese peopK without 
mv permission, some for crimes that they did, others forgetful of their duty; 
it* is not in my power to reduce them. In the same way many Porti^uese 
people are found in Golconda, in Canara and with Adil Shah, as lour Hig - 
Lss must know. And from now onwards it should be understood that 
should not deprive mvself of such a large number of soldiers, having wars and 
being able with them to punish my enemies. M hat is certain is that the 
Captain, Lodi Khan, sought that excuse in order to cover up what he had done 
as if this act could hide from the eyes of the world what he did, whether with 
less care or with less zeal than he should have, allowing Shiva] i to pass to 
Surat, for which the Portuguese could not be blamed ; but though I am greatly 
hurt and not at all pleased, withal, as Your Highness whom I wished to please,, 
has asked me, I hereby send orders to the North that they should no give 
Shivaji any kind of favour nor admit any of his people into our lands, and le 
same will be done from this side 

In accordance with the promise made to the Mughal General, the Viceroy 
ordered the Portuguese Captain of Bassein on the 30th of the same month of 
March 1665, not to admit the people of Shivaji into Portuguese territory , nor 
to show them any favour.^ But fifteen days after, he nominated as Chief 
Captain of the Northern territory of the Portuguese, Ignacio Sarmento de 
Carvalho,*® and entrusted to him the difficult mission such as appears m the 
following order, which was given to him by the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de 

Castro, on the 18th of April 1665. The affairs of the Mughals 

which give so much anxiety on account of the state in which we find them, 
even though at present they do r^ot show much danpr are however worthy 
of great cLsideration and thus it is' meet that we deal with them with great 
prudence so that we should neither give them occasion to break with us, nor 


10 — 11 . 


.. if 2 Livro dos Reis Visinhos/^ fl. 36; and my “ Shivaji, pp. 

diversos,” Miscellaneous Papers, Bundle No. 1. ' 

There was a Portuguese of great mOrik belonging to the nobility, 
places in S Portuguese Government, fn The History of the Mughal, " Manucc 
refers to him more than once, describing also in great detail bis barbarous assassination 
perpetrated in 1676 by his son4n4aw called Jao Correa de Sa. (With respect to this, 
the article of I. Gracias in the * Oriente Portugues Nova Goa, vol. Vlli, 1911, pp. 
127—136. 
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i« « Livro de Regimentos,” No. 
" Sarkar’s “ SMvaji/; and “ I 
Saldanha’s “ Histona de Goa, 


should we show them that we doubt them ; and because all their complaint is 
born of their imagination that we show favour to Shivaji, you should wder 
that nothing should be done from which they could have this suspicion. How- 
ever, if without this risk you could secretly give any aid with muniti^ons or 
foodstuffs to Shivaji you should do it for money because it is not desirable t a 
if he is driven from his lands, the Mughal should remain the lord of them. 
But this should be done with such great caution that never should he be able 

to guess, much less verify it. 

To Shivaji you will write how much better it is for him and for us that his 
retreat, in case it should be necessary to do so, should not be to Chaul, u 
rather to Goa, where he would be more safe and we would not have to break 
with the Mughal, and in this way we would be able to be the intermediary 
in any conference when fortune changes the state of things. Abo emphasise 
+hat he would obtain the greatest safety in this island of Goa, which he could 
not have in Chaul, and thus he should be persuaded that it is best for him 
and we should save ourselves as far as is possible for us to do so. 

This document throws light on the relations of the Portuguese with Shivaji 
during the terrible crisis of the invasion of Jai Singh. 

Dart S the order is of great importance for from it we conclude that Shivaji 
thought of retiring to the Portuguese territory of Chaul if he was pushed to 
the extreme. No historian refers to this fact._ Only Oosme da 
his “ Vida do Sevagy” (Life of Shivaji), written in 1675, (page 40), and 
published in Lisbon in 1730, says that Shivaji, after 

of the Great Mughal, not feeling safe in his own lands and with the fear of 
falling for the second time into the hands of the Mughals, sent to ask sa 
conduct or security from Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy of India, in 
order to pass over^to the territories of the Portuguese with all his treasure 

but this in the supposition that the power of the Mugha won oveico ^ 
him for he judged that otherwise he could defend himself, because ^ 

that case did he wish to secure his person. ■ The Viceroy answered that if this 
time should arrive and he wished to avail himself of the protection of e 
Portuguese, then in his lands he would always find safety, ^ 

could not defend him from the Mughal who was very powerM for he did no 
possess sufficient forces to make such a great resistance . . . V^ith this answer 
this discussion was finished.” (Pages 143 and 144.) 

Shivaji returned from the prison of Agra to the Mahratta court iu December 
1667 w and the Viceroy Antonio de Mello de Castro gave over the governraen 
“us succes Jon the ITth ot OctoW of the afor.ea.d year-- that .s, 
two month, before Shiyaji letnmed to Kajgarh. At the 

tion of Cosme de Guarda is improbable. We presume, however, that this 
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biograplier of Sliivaji must Ivdve heard some rumour on the subject. It is also 
credible that Jai Singh had sent to Goa his envoys Coge Alaudi Mahomed, 
with the object that Shiva ji should not succeed in obtaining refuge in Portu- 
guese territory after he returned from Goa. So the astute Mughal General 
in the anxious state in which he was after the flight of Shivaji from Agrap'*’ 
sent an ambassador to Goa who, on the 15th of December 1666^ made to the 
Portuguese Government the following proposal : '' Aiij- person who should rebel 
or rise against the Crown of the said King (xiiirangzib), should not be taken 
by the Portuguese under their protection, and they should be treated as hav- 
ing rebelled against the King of Portugal. 

To return to our first point . . . After settling the differences raised by 
lai Singh, and also to congratulate him on his success against Shivaji, the 
Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, in the last week of August 1665, nomi- 
nated the priest, Fr.Daoi ma Vieira — a Jesuit, who was at the time Vicar in 
Bassein — to accompany Jai Singh as ambassador. Eecently we discovered 
in the archives of tbe Government of Goa, a copy of the order given to this 
Ambassador by the Viceroy of Goa, which throws much light on the relations 
of the Portuguese with Jai vSingh and which we reproduce here : 

Order which was given to the priest, Damiao Vieira, who goes as an 
envoy to the General of the Mughal Army. 

Antonio de Mello de Castro of the Council of State of His Majesty, 
Viceroy and Captain General of India, etc. I hereby declare to jmii (the 
Eev. Damiao Vieira) that, in view of the confidence which I place in your 
person, I nominate you to go as an Envoy to the General of the Mughal army 
who will soon be in the lands of Bassein, to hold the interview' which you will 
have with him. I think it good to give you the following order with which 
you will comply : The complaints of the Mughal are that I gave back the 
ships to Shivaji; that we did not send the artillery w-hich he asked for; that 
we took aw'-ay a daughter from a heathen to be made Christian; that some 
cloth %vas taken aw'ay from some merchants of Galiana; and another secret 
complaint w^hich it is also necessary to satisfy, that I did not send any one 
representing me to visit him. 

To the first, you should answ^er that I could not keep back the ships of 
Shivaji, because he was not at wmr wdth me;^^ how^ever, in order that I might 
be able to do wdiat the said Mughal General asked me, I took from him all 
the transport ships which the Mahratta vShi^uxji had carried off on the pretence 

Professor Sirkar wrote about Jai Singh’s anxieties and plans about 
Shmih' ^ pp. 174-^177.) 

Tratados (Peaces and Treaties), No. "2, fl. 156. 

Cf. the foliowing extract from the order which I)om Francisco Luis ijobo, Captain 
General of the Northern Fleet, , carried with him; All the vessels, wiiich von 

, will find of Shivaji, you will iake, for instance, War-ships and Mercliant-sbips, wliich 
you will hand over intact to the Agent at Bassein in order that may bo able to return 
them, if Shivaji returns 'the ships hi; Luis de'' Miranda “ 24th No^'omber 1665, 


That he was coining to iny land, thus i)reTentiiig that he should jn'OYisioii the 
fortresses so that they could resist for a longer time; as tlie success of this 
movement has shown, because for lack of provisions they gave themselves up to 
him; and instead of the General being grateful for my friendship and good 
relations, he complains with very little reason. 

To the second, that the pieces of artillery, which are in our fortresses, could 
not be taken away^ as the express malers of the King of Portugal prohibited it, 
and, if it is not lawful for a Viceroy, how could the Captain General or the 
Captain of the City do it? If the Mughal General had written before the 
I>eginning of winter, I should have sent liim from here tlie pieces of artillery 
in the same way as I ivould have done in the beginning of the summer, it 
would still be necessary that this offer should not be made only when he insists 
on it that the affairs cannot be settled without. 

To the third you will have to answer that from the time we have come to 
India till now we have always taken orphans to make them Christians, and 
thus we have proceeded without com])laints from any one, and that those who 
come to live in our lands are subjethed to our laws; but, in order to please 
the Mughal General, if the young girl is not already made Christian, and if 
she does not wish to be, I shall send her to him. But if she wishes to be, or 
will have been baptised, in no way will it be possible to do so. 

To the fourth, about the Captain General Dom Alvaro de At aide taking 
the ships and the goods of these men of Galiaiia, on account of the war and 
theft which Lodi Khan unjustly did in our land, that the same General writes 
to me complaining about this that one should not speak of past things, and 
thus he too should do his part. Then he advises me the same thing on my 
side : liowever, every time that they compensate the damages and losses which 
our village received, I shall also restore that trifle which w^as taken. 

To the last, you should give a satisfactory answer before they have a chance 
to speak, saying that betw’'een us it is the custom that he w-ho comes first should 
send some one to pay the visit, because he knows from wdiere he comes, and 
others iiave not the ol)ligation to guess it. And even if they have the iiew's vre 
expect this kind of courtesy just as I did with the mother of King Ali Adil 
Shah wTien she came to Vingurla to embark, for wdiich she had the same com- 
plaint, and knowing tbat this was our (uistom, sent to let me knoTV that she had 
arrived, heeanse she had come to that part, and then I sent my representative 
to visit her. And tlnis he should not find it strange that I did wdth him what 
i did with all; rather he should understand, judging ])y the person whom I 
send, how much greater respect I pay to him. 

And if there is anything further, you should answer him that the power 
end the commission which you took with you, is only for that fact about wTiich 
the said General wrote to me and that you have not the power to treat about 
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^ther afairs, and that he could write to me about them. Thus you will do. 
•Given in Goa, 22nd August 1665. Antonio de Mello de Castro. 

Mamicci refers to the embassy of Fr. Dainiao Vieira to the General Jai 
Singh, but the narration of the Italian traveller is most deficient. The 
Portuguese documents are silent with respect to the part W'hich Manucci took 
in these negotiations, rather, on the contrary, from the letter of the Viceroy 
to the said Fr. Damiao Vieira, one understands that the Portuguese naen — 
Diogo de Mello and Francisco de Mellc, who served in the army of Jai Singh^^ 
- — were the intermediaries in these negotiations.^^ 


Shuja'^ud'-'Daulah^ Nawab Vazir of Oudh (1754-'75)* 

(By A. F. M. Abdul Ali, F.R.S.L., M.A.) 

The year 1707 was the movSt fateful year in the annals of the Mughal 
Empire in India. On Friday, the 4th March of that year the Great Emperor, 

. Aurangzib, breathed his last. His last words of advice and warning to his 
sons, the result of his experience of half a century’s rule, failed to create 
any impression on their minds ; and within a few weeks after the death of this 
great “ Puritan Monarch of India,” Hindustan was convulsed by a series 
of fatricidal wars. The Emperors who ruled after Aurangzib’s death were 
mere shadows of sovereignty who failed to check the downward march. 
Within fifty years of the Emperor’s death, the mighty Empire of the Mnghals 
had dwindled to such an extent that minor States were emboldened to claim 
■tbeir independence of the Mughal Empire. 

Among the states which claimed freedom, the kingdom of Oudh occupied 
the highest place. The importance of Oudh dates hack to the appointment 
about 1732 of Saadat Ali Khan,^ the founder of the dynasty, to its Governor- 
ship. Saadat Ali Khan was succeeded in 1739 in the command of Oudh by 
his sister’s son, who was also his son-in-law, Abul Mansur Muhammad 
Muqim, better known as Safdar Jang.^ Safdar dying in 1754 (17th of Zilhidj, 
1167), was succeeded by his son, ShuJa-ud-Daulah, who also became Vazir 

** See IDivro de Eegimentos,” N. 1, fl. ?. 

Manned — Storia do Mogar,’’ voL II, pp. 142 — 143. 

Papeis diversos (Miscellaneous Papers), Bundle No. 1. 

About these men, see my book Fortugueses e Maratas, I, 1926, appendix, p. 2. 

The documents in manuscripts cited in this paper are in the Archives of the Portu- 
guese Government at Pangim, 

^ Saadat Ali Khan was a merchant of Nishapur, a town in Khorasan, and was of 
‘great service to the then Delhi Emperor, Muhammad Shah, to free himself from the 
thraldom of the .Saiyid brothers of Barha.’* Lwchnow Gazetteer by H. B. Nevill, I.O.S. 

^ ''He claimed to be a Saiyid or descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, and also of 
Abbas the Great, Shah of Persia.’’ But Dow, styles Safdar Jung as " the infamous son 
•of a more infamous Persian pedlar.” Forster, however, who conversed with some in- 
habitants of Nishapur, says that " they bore indisputable testimony to the ancient rank 

the family of the Persian adventurer.” He built the city of Fyssabad. Gazetteer of 
India by E. Thornton. 





Nawab Sbuja-xid-Daxilab of Oudb. 

Ethnographical Mnsenm, Berlin. 

(Reproduced from a photograph kindly lent by Mr. A. Ghose of Calcutta.) 



oi tie Mugid Empire .ere., years later in 1T61. Shuja-nd-Banlai, wa. 

tTius tiie first Nawah Vazir of Oudli. 

AltlioiK-li Ifaxrab Sliuja-iid-Daulali became Vazit in tfie year 1174 of tlie. 
rr;7 W inTestiture did not take place till the 21st of Babi-ns-sam 11<6. 
He reULd from the then Delhi Emperor, Shah Alam II, on this 
according to the Seir Mntagherin, “ ^ qfiylaat of seven pieces, ^ 
plates of jewels and gems and these were followed hy a chaplet of pearls I J 
Ls thrown over his neck, whilst he was presented with the casket ot Va i, 
Tich was of gold, studded with .F-ls-^ The 

hv the author of the Seir Miitaqhenn ^ may prove interesting . _ 

Sanlai in iis o^n -per 

Wnl™ f.d Mr refractory 'ieopl. with wiici ^ “.J" ^ 

trMXan'; o7Mix:ri“srr « oM 

U, interest and rendered him ever ready to forgire tie gmlty a.. 

“ iriS ..nd ot goodness ” is eridenced from tie fact tint wi... ie ieard 
of a.e tragic deati d Nan-ab Siraj-nd-Danlai his enpr.ss.on ol sympathy 

was as deep as it was sincere. 

We find from the records of the year 1761 that when Eaja Earn l^^^myan 
of Stna had some misunderstanding with Nawah Qasini All Khan,_ ch j 
in ItectiC; with tie aoccnnts of the rerennes of f “™Mm 

wrote an mzi' to Nawab Sh.i]a-..d-Danlah “f, f ^ yonr eol..- 

7ttf-il7on — ‘a“n“ am waiting day and night for the 
Mw yl nrtM to this country (Patna “ 

S™ a ieS. May the Almighty bring about a day .n wh.ci th.s land 
by vour blessed arrival may be raised to a stafe of abundance an 7 ^ 

l\ipe that yon 

r -ri^turMroTeaMir-d se.rd the Nabob Co.im 0- (am) 
a priso'ner to yon In the ‘-klh| ^ M of 

r^decfctl.Se!MFo»i° Department) dated Srd August 1768, which 
W ^ti several papei relating to tie Nawa h Vazir’. military preparatrons 

. The S.ir UMn, to “Hd Bbnl.m Hnsstn Kh... 

‘Pub. Progs Vol. fes 

= Bengal Pub. Cons., Vol. Ii61, P- 
S. C. Progs. Vol. I 3 1768, pp. 371-90. 


io (jl)iaiii possession of tlie districts of Kora and Allaliaoad in tlie rear I'TBS. 
we find further evidence of liis tnilitarr proclivities. We gather from Tlio>e 
papers that Kawab Shuja-nd-Daiilah employed engineers to luanufaetiire liis 
guns; that Colonel Sir Kobert Barker in liis letter to Colonel E, Smith spoke 
of the vSiiperior quality of his guns; that Captain G. Harper admitted to 
Colonel E, Smith of the astonishing improvements effected in his army; that 
the Board waiaied Colonel Sir Eobert Barker to keep a vigilant eye on lii- 
military movements and also to equip himself with provisions, etc*. Again, 
vre find from a C'ertifieatec granted liy Major J. Ctraham to Dost Beg, a wound- 
ed military horseman, at Allahabad on the 9th March, 1798, that Shuja-iid- 
Daulah used to maintain an efficient cavalry. "We learn further from tin' 
Bersian records’" ilnH ihe aforesaid Kawah trained liis iro()])s after the Euro- 
pean system. Instances may thus be multiplied from the records to prove 
that Kawab Shiija-ud-Daulah was not a man to be trifled with. 

It wonld be out of place to attempt in the sliort compass of this paper a 
detailed history of Kawab Shuja-ud-Danlah — but the following notes relat- 
ing to his career may not prove uninteresting: — Troubles in Multan and the 
Punjab which enabled the Mahrattas to extend their conquests as far as Lahore 
and to foster the steady growth of their iiifluence in Hindustan seriously 
alarmed the Rohillas and the Nawab Shuja-ud-T3anlah. The latter invited 
Ahmad vShah, King of the Durraiiis, to come to India to their support. 
Accordingly Ahmad Shah setting out from Kandahar, crossed the river Attock 
in the beginning of the year 1173 of the Hijra and joined his co-religionists. 
For two months the great armies representing the two rival religions lay 
opposite ea(*h other engaging in skirmishes, the principal of which wms the 
Battle of Badely, in which nearly 70,000 Mahrattas were vslain (in the second 
month, Januidi, 1173 of the Hi jra). Again, early in 1761 a pitched battle 
was fought (the third Battle of Panipat, 1761 A. D. Thursday, the 6th of 
the second Jaaiadi 1174 of the Hijra) on the field of Panipat wKere 80,000 
Mahrattas were destroyed. After this l)attle, the Du rani King, as the con- 
queror of Hindustan, bestowed the Empire on vShali Alam II^ and the office 
of Vazir on Shuja-ud-DauIah. He left India the same year, taking with 

‘ Pub. 0. C. 27 June 1768, No. 2. 

, * Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah^s letter to Warren Hastings, Governor, dated 5 June 1774 
(Persian Calendar, Vol. IV, letter No. 1086}. 

‘‘In this connection the following translation of a letter from Nawab Ziiiat Mahal, 
mother of Shah Alam, to Shah Alam Who was then away from Delhi, will be I'ead with 
interest. In this letter she urged her son to come to Delhi immediately to meet the 
Diirani King and to receive the sovereignty of India from his hands: The King of 

Kings is arrived at the Killa. To this day which is the 20th of the month of Bijib (sic) 
I have frequently visited the King of Kings. He expects your arrival and is inai>atient 
for it He has given me great encouragement in assuring me that he remains but for 
Shah; Mum, and his word may be depended on. My son, he assured that on your coming 
ev cry tlving will be concluded. When I desired the Shah (Dura nee. King) to send some 
token of favour to Shah Alum, he replied: I , before sent a Sirpache, etc., but he did 
not come ; to Repeat it is not proper. It is better that Shah Alum come himself, then T 
will put his country into his hands and depart. Timur Shah has given me mai'ks of his 
affection more than I can express, and he too desires most earnestly that you may arrive 




soon ; bxit he says, that he understands some ill-advised people will not let you come, just 
as at this place ill-advised people say many things to the King of Kings, hut he pays no 
regard to them and waits for the King. God forbid, says he, that Shah Alum should 
STiffer himself to be led away by the advice of ill-designing men, and delay coming : This 
ivill not be well : We are faithful to''" our engagements. All this trouble that we have 
taken upon oiirselves, is for the sake of Shah Alum Bahadur (sic) : let him by all possible 
means come hither speedily. My dear son, how long will it be before you come? This is 
the time, and it is expedient and necessary that you come immediately. If the Shah, 
which God forbid, should be so pressed as to depart, fresh difficulties will fall out. Aga Rizza 
is arrived with letters from you to the Shah and for Timur Shah, as also for Zeen'Begum, 
1 have read all these letters in the presence of the said persons. They said : we will send 
letters to invite Shah Alum, hut your letters will have a greater effect if you invite him. 
My son, if you find anything in those parts worthy your choice, wash your hands of this 
place.” 

P.S , — “ For God’s sake, I beg you will send Bahadur Allee, your servant, to me, as 
I have no life left.” (S. 0. Progs. Vol. March 1761.) 

S. C. Progs. Vol, 11, 1761, p. 111. 

” The Separate General Letter from the Board to the Court of Directors, dated Port 
William, 3rd January 1765, gives an account of this battle. According to the Seir 
MutaqhcHn ” five or six thousand men were slain in the action. Ten thousand men 
or more stuck in the mire or perished in the retreat; and two years after, the town of 
Buxar, the fields and muddy shores of the river for miles together, were beset with human 
bones.” 


him a fabulous sum of money, amounting to two crores^ of whicdi 90 lakhs 
were paid by ShuJa-ud-Daulah,^^ 

The author of the Seir Mutaqlierin gives us the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the battle: — The field of Panipat, where 80,000 Malirattas were 
destroyed, looked after the battle, like a vast tract sown with tulips and as 
far as the sight could extend, nothing could be discovered but bodies stretched 
at the foot of bodies as if they had been asleep or marshalled by art. After 
the battle two and twenty thonsand women, girls and children of both sexes, 
some of them persons of distinction and related to the most illustrious of the 
slain xvere distributed amongst the victorious who plundered an incredible 
quantity of money, jewels and fine vstuffs? nor is there coming at any eoinpu- 
iation of the mighty sum. The whole of that numerous artillery with two 
"hundred thousand oxen and cow^s, fifty thousand horses, five hundred large 
elephants and an infinity of camels and mules fell into the hands of the vic- 
torious.’’ 

Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah having in 1763 made common cause with Naw^ab 
Qasim Ali Khan in resisting the arms of the East India Company was repulsed 
in an attack on the British army under Major H. Munro at Patna on the 13th 
May, 1764, the middle of second Rcihi 1178 of the Hijra; and on tlie 22nd 
-of the same month was totally routed at Busar.“ Finding no other resource 
left, Shuja-ud-Daulah fled through Faizahad and Lucknow to Bareilly. 
Having obtained help from the Pathans, Afghans and the Mahrattas he again 
faced the British army under Brig.-General J. Carnac in 1765 near Jajmau 
(in the Oawnpore District) and again , sustained a crushing defeat. This 
second defeat upset Hawah Shuja-ud-Daulah. After it he went to Ferohahad 
(Farrukhahad), where he complained bitterly of the defection and general in- 
difference of his -army to his cause. We find from the Seir Mvtaqherin that 
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“ every one of tlie army brougM fortk some excuse and covered liimself witli 
.r But al it wat not f^m tire Beart it 

the vlrir ” At last Ahmad-Klian-Bangasli, Nawab of Bairulvliabad ^ave 

Mm soiml .nd Wendly .dvic. He told hte. to go 

camp and to see General Carnac. This piece of advice on the part of Bangash 
to Shuia-ud-Daulah, forms very interesting reading. The concluding p 
tion of 'it runs : “ Without any one’s mediatmn get up anc go ^ ^ 

u'i'th vour person to the English camp. Do not think ill of such a .,tep. 
p I ,.ee and hear of tk.ae attongero (tl, Eo«IW.) fiey toem ateoyo 

to aot aocording to the dictates of generosity and sonnd sense ; nor is it ptoha ^ 
that thev shall throw the dice of treachery with you or bring jou into anj 
disoTace’or danger; on the contrary, shall be egregiously mistalieii, if out of 
regard to your name, and out of respect to the renowu of your family, they 
shall not set open the door of friendship and shew you so much legaid a 
consideration, as shall not fail to .satisfy you entirely.” As this advrce had 
the ring of candour about it, Shuja-ud-Daulah thought it both advantageous 
and honourable to take such a step. He accordingly wrote a letter- to 
General Carnac (which was received by him on the 19th May 176o), 
English translation of which is as follows ; — 

“ It is known all over the worlu that the illustrious Chiefs of the English 
Nation are constant and unchangeable in their friendship which my heart 
is fully persuaded of. The late disturbances were contrary to my_ inclina- 
tion, but it was so ordered by Providence. I now see things in their proper 
light and have a strong desire to come to you alone, and I am persuacec 
you will treat me in a manner befitting your own honour, lou have shewn 
great favour to others. When yon become acquainted with me, yon wii see 
with your own eyes and be thoroughly convinced of “y 

I never will depart while I have life. I am this day, 26th of the Moo , 
arrived at Bilgram. Please God in a very short time I shall have the happi- 
ness of meeting you. I regard not wealth nor the government of countries; 
your favour and friendship are all I desire. Please God I will be with you 
very soon when you will do for me what you think best.” To the above leHer 
General Carnac gave the following friendly reply on the 24th May 1765 from 
Jaimau- : “I have been favoured with your letter in which were some lines- 
wrote (sic) with your own hand, declaring your intention of coming to me. 

“ The receipt of this letter gave me great pleasure. You were before 
unacquainted with our customs and disposition, thanks he to God, that you 
are now become sensible of the Justice and npwright intention of the English 
Now that you are pleased to come, to me in a friendly manner you may depend 
on the best reception in my potrer suitable to our customs a nd I will not b e- 

' " , • ** S. 0. Progs. Vol. I, 1765, p. 54. 

" S. 0. Progs. Vol. I, 1765, p. 65. 
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•deficient in forwarding whatever is reasonable for yonr interevst; and when 
your Excellency shall shew a real attachment to the English, their friendship 
towards yon in return will he niade manifest to the whole world. Yon may 
with perfect confidence come here as to yonr own house and to those who 
wish yonr w'elfare.’^ We subsequently find from the letter’^ of Geiierai 
Carnac to the Board, dated Jajiuim, 2Tth May 1765, that the Xawah Yazir 
arrived at his camp on the 2Gth ^lay and that he was given a fitting reception. 
This letter, which exhibits the mental condition of the Yawah Yazir after his 
Bnxar defeat, should repay persual : — 

Hearing that Shuja-ud-Daulah was drawing near I sent Captain Swinton 
with the Eaja vShitab Eoy to meet him. He arrived in the evening of the 
26th May 1705 on the opposite side of the river and immediately crossed 
it with his brother-in-law, Salar Jang, and a very few followers in order to 
wait upon me. I received him with all possible marks of distinction at 
which he expressed much satisfaction. He appears, however, a good deal 
dejected at his present condition -which must bear hard upon him and he must 
find himself without resource, or being as he undoubtedly is the most consi- 
derable man in the Empire and of an uncommon high spirit he would not 
have submitted to such a condescension. It will in my opinion greatly add 
to the credit of the English name throughout the country our behaving with 
generosity towards a person who has all along bore so high a reputation in 
Hindusthan/^ However, the resxilt of this interview was the conclusion of 
h Treaty at Allahabad on the 16th August, 1765, some of the principal con- 
ditions of which were (1) that the districts of Kora and Allahabad should be 
taken away from the Yawab Yazir and given to the Emperor Shah Alam II, 
for his expenses ; (2) that the Factories and the entire freedom of trade should 
be established in Shuja-ucl-Daulah’s dominions; (3) that the Nawab Shuja,- 
ud-Daulah should pay 50 lakhs of rupees to the company as an indemnity 
for war expenses. These articles having been set to writing were confirmed 
by signatures and seals; and there remained now to ISTaw^ab Shuja-ud-Daulah 
not one reason for staying, save that of paying quickly the money promised to 
the Company/^ 


S. C. Progs. Vol. I, 1765, p. 56. 

Pub. 0. C. 23rd June 1766, No. 1; .see nho S. C. Progs, Vol. I, 1765, pp. 57-8 and 
S. S. C. Progs. Vol. I, p. 54. We find from the Resolution of the Minutes of the Select 
Committee dated Fort William, 7th September 1765, that it was decided to present an 
oddress of thanks to Brigadier-General J. Carnac for his faithful and eminent services 
.during the Buxar and J ajmau battles ; particularly for his vigorous and successful efforts 
to reduce Shuja-Daulah and for the further attention he has shewn to the Company's 
interest by co-operating with Lord Clive in the several important negotiations.’^ (S. O. 
Progs. Vol. I, 1765, p. 142) ; according to Marshman, the above victories were scarcely 
less important to the interest of the Company than that of Plassey. They made the 
English masters of the entire valley of the Ganges from the Himalayas to the sea and 
placed the glorious Mughal Empire at their feet.” For the account of the Buxar Battle, 
see also London Gazette, 1765. 
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Article ISo. 3 of tlie Treaty now engrossed all his thoughts We find 
from a letter written by Brigadier-General J. Carnac to the Board rom 
Allahabad dated the 18th July 1765, that the Nawab amr had then in his 
possession ’ten lakhs worth of Jewelleries and bills to 

indemnity. But how to pay off the remainder forty lakhs ? We find fioni 
the Sdr Mutaqherm - that under this helpless state “ he proposed to every- 
one of his favourites and servants to assist him with a certain sum of money, 
according to his ability. With this in view he wrote to his mother, to his 
Consort to the brothers of his Consort and everyone of his lelations and 
friends,’ requesting their assistance and informing them that his release de- 
pended entirely upon the payment of the stipulated money. He soon found 
that his very best servants proved much fonder of their money than o 
master’s concerns. The men who had made their fortunes in his house and 
were most indebted to him for their well-being, offered only one-half, or one- 
third or one-fourth of what he might reasonably have expected from them. 
But this was not the case with his beloved Consort, Bahu Bepm.^« Her act 
proved to the world what a treasure a devoted and chaste wife is to her husband 
when in adversity. “ That princess not only sent him without hesitation 
whatever money or jewels, gold or silver furniture which were in_ her posses- 
sion but she added to that offering whatever else she could obtain from the 
ladies of the seraglio, without sparing the very ring of her nose with its 
pearls.” When strongly dissuaded by her people from so much self-denial,, 
she, according to the Seir Mvtaqherin, returned to them the following noble 
answer : “ That whatever she was possessed of was of use to her only so long 

her husband (Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah) was safe; and that if he should cease 
to be so, all her jewelleries and other precious things would also cease to be 
of use to herself; nor did she wish to use them on any other condition. 
Captain J. Baillie, Resident at Lucknow, in his letter” to the Board, dated 
Lucknow, 31st July 1813, also testified to the invaluable help which the 
Imperial Consort of Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah rendered to him after his dis- 
astrous defeats at Buxar and Jajmau. W^'e find, however, from the follow- 
ing extracts from the letter of Lord Cl ive to the Board, dated, Chapra, 

S. C. Progs. Vol. I, 1766, pp. 128-9. 

18 Ammat-Uz^Zahra and she was the only legitim^e daughter 

of the Nawab Mutaman-S-Danlah Muhammed Isakh Khan, a Noble of the Court o^he 
F.mneror Muhammad Shah, whom he served in the capacity of Dtwan-t-KMUa or Comp- 
frX^SeSTtL Sic Revenues of the Empire.” (Sec.. Prora. Vol.. 30th April 
1813 paras 2 and 3). “ She was married to the Nawab Shuja-ud-DMlah m the year 

1169’ of the Eenra or 1746 A.D. Her marriage was an occasion for the display of un- 
common splendour and extraordinary expense under the personal charge of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah. Among the presents offered to the bride, there were a thousand 
S^silverf weighing each, a hundred rupees. Moreover she was a recipient of a 
imir which yielded an annual income of 9 lahhs of rupees. It is a^fact wortty of note 
that more tLn two crores of rupees were spent on ber marriage. (Sec Progs. Vol. 
■apfch April 1813, para. 5). She died at the ripe old age of 88 in the jear 1816 A.D. 

” Sec. Progs. Vol. 27 Aug. 1813 (para. 6). 

“ Pub. 0, 0. 28rd June 1766, No. 1. 
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lltii June 1766, that Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah most honourably paid off the 
balance of the indemnity money to the Company on the morning of the 11th 
June 1766: — 

ShuJa-ud-Daulah arrived here (Chapra) the 8th instant and this morn- 
ing he discharged in money and bills, the balance of his obligation to “the 
Company agreeably to the Treaty concluded at Allahabad on the 16th August 
1765 /^ 

Permit me gentlemen to congratulate you upon Shuja-ud-Daulah’ s 
faithful observance of the Treaty in this instance, which at the same time 
that it shews in the strongest light, his gratitude and equity of intention, 
leaves us no room for dispute with a power whose alliance may be so well 
depended upon and which will always do honour as well as real service to 
the Company.” The Board in their reply to Lord Clive? dated Fort 
William, 23rd June 176G, fully endorsed the opinion of Lord Clive. 

Shuja-ud-Daulah never forgot his wife’s kindness. It may be found from 
the records that after such an experience of his Consort’s attachment 
he conceived so high an opinion of her fidelity that he made it a practice to 
commit to her care whatever money came to his hand in presents or could be 
spared from necessary expenses.” He further went so far as to place the 
seals of his government in her custody and allowed her to enjoy a perquisite 
derived from a tax of a twenty-fourth part of the yearly pay of every officer 
and soldier of cavalry. He also granted her an additional jagir in the exten- 
sive district of Gonda. Her influence over her husband was so great that no 
one dared utter before her the names of his inferior wives or the names of 
his other sons except Asaf-ud-Daulah, her own-born.” She was, indeed, a 
lady whom no other woman in all the 32 Siihahs of India could rival either 
in the grandeur of her surroundings or in the respect she could command.” 

The records of the latter half of the eighteenth century show that many 
Europeans and the servants of the Company used to trade in Hawab Shuja- 
ud-Daulah’s dominions by virtue^ of a treaty concluded between him and 
Lord Clive at Cheeran Chapra.^^ In them, it may be found that one James 
Hichol, in his letter to the Board dated Gorakhpur, the 26th January 1767, 
requested permission to leave Calcutta and to settle as a merchant in the 
aforesaid Naw^ab’s country. It may further be found from the Persian 
records-^ that the gumashtas of the Company used as well to' trade there. 
As, however, their conduct became intolerable to the aforesaid Hawab, the 
Company recalled them and ordered them not to trade beyond the Karmanasa 

Pub. 0. C. 23rd June 1766, No. 8. ~ ^ 

-- Sec. Progs, Vol. 3()t}i April 1813 (Letter from J. Baillie, Eesident at Lucknow, to 
J, Adam, Secretary, dated Lucknow, 15th April 1813. 

Letter from the Governor of Bengal to Nawab Shuja-ul-Daulah, dated 18th January 
1772 (Persian Calendar, VoL III, letter No. 1021). ^ 

Pub. 0. C. 2nd March 1767, No. 1 (a). 

Vide footnote No. 22. 


river. The result wavS that such merchandise, as broad-cloth, iron, copper 
and lead, which the Company imported into India during the years 1770-72 
suffered a great set-back. The abolition of this trade deprived the Company of 
their profits; and the Company again approached the Nawab to induce him to 
allow the trade in those articles at least to go on within his donainions as 
before. On other articles of the merchants/' the Company agreed '' Kawab 
Sliuja-ud-Daulah could impose any reasonable duty he pleased." It appears, 
however, from the K/eport which "Warren Hastings submitted to the Board 
from Fort "William on the 4th October 1773, that Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah 
did not agree with the Company’s proposal. The following important extract 
from the Eeport makes clear the position: — 

“ I had much conversation with Vazir concerning a free intercourse of 
commerce with his dominions, and recommended to him an establishment of 
customs similar to that which we (the Company) have lately adopted in 
Bengal, of which I gave him a plan and explanation in writing; but I found 
it impossible to convince him of the utility of either. He seemed confirmed 
in the persuation that the current specie of this country would be drained 
by free trade with ours; that if the English gumaslitas were authorised to 
reside there, they would exercise an authority prejudicial to his revenue, not- 
withstanding any regulations or restrictions of our Government and would 
involve him in disputes which might perhaps end in the ruin of his con- 
nexion with the Company, I promised that no English gentleman should 
reside in his country, and that I would never interfere in any disputes between 
the English gumashtas and his people, which I left to be decided by his 
officers, who might exei^cise the same authority over them as over his own 
subjects. As I found it impossible to overcome his objections, and I learned 
that Mirzapore was the mart from which not only his dominions but all the 
interior parts of Hindusthan -were supplied with goods from Bengal, I judged 
it improper to press him any further to agree to innovations so much against 
his will, when I could effect the same purposes by an agreement with Eaja 
Ohait Singh of Benares to whom the town of Mirzapore belongs? as well 
as all the intermediate country from the borders of Behar. I informed him 
of my intention to which he said he had no objection. I accordingly settled 
with the Baja Ohait Singh that the articles of broad-cloth, copper and lead, 
should pass duty free through his territories to Mirzapore." 

On the 8th September 1773, Nawah Shuja-ud-Daulah entered into another 
treaty with the Company at Benares. We find from the Eecords that the 
Treaty was the result of an interview which Lord Clive had with the Nawab 

' 8 . 1 : pp." 

8. S. 0. Frogs. Vol. I, p. 116; Letter from Warren Hastings to the Members of the 
Select Committee at. Fort William, dated Benares, ITth September 1773, gives a full 
account of this Treaty. (S. 8. C. Progs. Vol. I, p. 44). This treaty was signed, sealed 
and solemnly sworn to by the contracting parties at Benares in the presence of J. btewart 
and W. Eedfearh. (Ibid. p. 55). 






at tliat city. According to it ^^tte montlily subsidy for tlie exti^aox dinary 
expense of tlie Company’s troops employed in tlie aid of ISTawab Shuja-ud- 
Daixlabi was fixed at tbe sum of 21,000 rupees for one Brigade and tlie Pro- 
vinces of Cora and Allahabad which was originally ceded to the Emperor Shah 
Alum, were to be transferred to him for the sum of 50 lakhs of rupees of which 
20 lakhs were to be immediately due and were accordingly paid; 15 lakhs 
were to be paid at the expiration of a year and the remaining 15 at the expira- 
tion of two years/’ 

The last important event which marked the closing year of his life 
was the Eohilla War. The Foreign Department records preserved in the 
Imperial Eecord Department give a full account. The following im- 
portant points contained therein cannot be overlooked: — ^Sliist after 
the conclusion of the Benares Treaty on the 9th September 1773, Nawab Shiija- 
iid-DauIah solicited the aid of the Company’s troops to reduce the Eohilla 
country, lying on the north of his dominions between the Ganges and 
the mountains of Tibet. For this service he engaged to pay the Company, 
besides the stipulated monthly subsidy, 40 lakhs of rupees when the war 
should be concluded. The immediate plea for these hostilities w^as the breach 
of faith, with which the Eohilla Chiefs were charged in the supplies of money 
afforded by them to the Mahrattas, against whom they had solicited and ob- 
tained Shuja-ud-Daulah’s assistance under a solemn engagement to pay him 
40 lakhs of rupees on the departure of the Mahrattas and for refusing after- 
wards to fulfil that engagement. Shuja-ud-Daulah’s request was granted. 

The 2nd Brigade was ordered on service, and Colonel A. Champion, the 
provisional Commander-in-Chief, appointed in command. Having been joined 
by Shuja-ud-Daulah and his troops, he entered the Eohilla borders on the 17th 
April 1774 and on the 23rd of the same month (the 11th Safer) attacked and 
defeated Hafiz Eahamat Khan, their leader, after three hours’ fighting. 
Hafiz Eahmat, who showed prodigies of valour, was killed by a cannon-ball 
and much booty fell into the hands of the conquering army. The victory 
was decisive; no other enemy appeared in the field; and Shuja-ud-Daulah 
obtained possession of the greatest part of the Eohilla country/’ Though 
in this war General Champion and his English troops behaved with great 
spirit and activity,” yet Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah complained to Warren 
Hastings on the 23rd May 1774, that the British troops behaved unseemly 
in the town of Pilibhit. Tbe paper says that '' they entered the city and 
committed outrages and violence on the inhabitants.” When Nawab Shuja- 
ud-Daulah remonstrated against the conduct of the English soldiers, General 
Champion replied, / as there were 4 crores of rupees in the city, his troops 

S. S. G, Progs. VoL I, p. 116; in connection with this war, the letter of Nawah- 
Shuja-ud-Daiilah to the Board (received by them on the 18th November 1773) is interest- 
ing. B* C, Progs* Vol* I, p. 7B)* , 

Persian Calendar, Vol. IV, letter No. 1008. 
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wanted a share of the same ; and that if they were withdrawn they W'onld 
plunder the whole of the Eohilkhnnd ccinntry.’’ Under the circumstances 
nothing now remained for Shuja-ud-Daulahj save to appeal to the Governor- 
Generah Warren Hastings, to see for himself, '' w^hether there is any justifi- 
cation for such conduct on the part of the English Officers in viewrof the agree- 
ment made between him and the Company for the expedition.” Colonel 
Champion styles the above statements of the Hawab Shuja-iid-Daulah against 
the English soldiers as '' infamous untruths ; but the following extract from 
the letter of General J. Clavering, Colonel G. Monson and Mr. P. Francis 
to the Court of Directors dated the 30th November 1774 may be quoted : — 

The fatal consequence of indulging troops with the hopes of plunder have 
been too often exemplified in this country. The Hohilla War with respect 
to the share we took in it had no other object ; and to judge from the corres- 
pondence which has been laid before us it should seem that plunder had 
engrossed the attention not only of this Government but of the army from 
the commencement of the campaign to the end pi it. We do not mean 
to intimate the most distant reflection on the conduct of the Brigade, 
far otherwise. We mean to fix our censure upon the Government, which 
unnecessarily employs their military force on service which of course suggest 
hopes of expectations utterly unfit to be proposed to or entertained by a regular 
army.” It should however be remembered that the waiters of this letter 
regarded Warren Hastings as a monster of iniquity whom it wms the part of 
virtue to censure and oppose. 

From the records, it may be further found that the British intervention in 
the Eohilla War was also highly disapproved by the Court of Directors at 
home. In their letter of the 3rd March 1774 they wrote indignantly :-— 

Notwithstanding the pecuniary advantages which the Company have gained 
by the event, we are exceedingly concerned to find that our arms have been em- 
ployed in the conquest of the Eohillas; that we fear that in a political view, 
the late engagements with Shuja-ud-Daulah are not altogether unexception- 
able ; and we absolutely prohibit this Government from employing their troops 
on such expeditions on any pretence whatsoever.” These terms, however, are 
moderate in comparison with the condemnation which the Court passed on 
the Eohilla War in their letter of the 7th March 1774. The extract runs : — 

It is a measure repugnant to every idea of sound policy. We order the tx'oops 
to be forthwith recalled and positively direct that we never more consent to 
employ them beyond the limits of our own provinces, or those of our Ally, 
whom we are obliged by treaty to defend against actual invasions.” This is 
certainly language which no sophistry can interpret into an approbation of 
the measure taken by the Company in the Eohilla War. 

After his victoiy in the Eohilla War, Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah turned his 
thoughts entirely towards bringing into order and submission the country of 

' ^ 0. Frogs^ Ydl. !, pp. 201-2. ^ 
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the Eohillas and towards incorporating his conquests with his hei^editai j domi- 
nion. Blit he had hut few months more to live. 

An account of his death which is collected partly from the information 
given in the records and partly from the Seir Mutaqherin will be read with 
pathetic interest: — When N’aw’ah Slinja-nd-Banlah was busy with consolidat- 
ing his Empire after the Eohilla War, an ernption appeared on his Body. 
At first he took no notice of it ; nevertheless the sores increased and baffled ail 
the power of physic and skill of surgeons. Shuja-ud-Daulah himself, was 
astonished at the declining state of his health and resolved to return to 
Eai;?abad^" where he had built a palace. Arrived there he expected some benefit 
from the change of air. but he became worse and worse still. He now called 
to his assistance some English surgeons who spared no care or attention, but 
all to no purpose. He was informed that he had but a few hours to live, 
Calnily sending for his mother, wife and relations, he solemnly pronounced 
Ids profession of faith and asked their pardon. On Thursday, the 26th 
January, 1775 at 6 in the morning (the 22nd of the Zilqad 1188 of the Hijra) 
Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah peacefully passed away. An hour later Colonel P. 
Gailliez wrote a letter to the Board informing them of his death. This 
letter was received by them on the night of the 5th February 1775 and was 
immediately sent in circulation among the Members.' It runs thus: — 

HonTfie Sir and Sirs, — It is wdth the utmost concern I inform you of 
the death of the Vazir, who departed this life an hour ago. Mr. Campbell and 
Captain vStuart attended and dressed him till he died, but for two days past 
he took no medicine inv-ardly from them. The mother and the rest of his 
family about him in their too great anxiety would not admit of anything but 
from themselves to he administered to him. 

Ilis eldest son and presumptive successor, the Ifabob Mirza Amanny 
(ISTawab Asaf-ud-Daulah), has applied to me for support in his just rights and 
my assistance with the troops if necessary, which I have assured him of, until 
I am. honoured with your commands and instructions for my guidance on 
this occasion. I shall, therefore, remain here and give him every assistance 
and prelection to the family, in my power.’* 

» ■sf ^ ^ ^ 

I have the honour to be, 
with highest revspect, etc.” 
(Sd.) P. GAILLIEZ. 

Faizabad, 

The 26th January 1775, 
at 7 in the morning, 

Faizabad rose to a height of unparalleled prosperity under Nawab Shuja-iid* 
Daulah and almost rivalled Delhi in magnificence. It was full of merchants from Persia, 
China and Europe and money flowed like water;, the population had increased enor- 
mously and had spread beyond the fortifications and many of the nobles were residing 
as far as Raunahi on the West. After the death of Shuja-ud-Daulah the city fell into 
rapid decay.^^ (Faizabad Gazetteer by H. K. Nevill, I.C.S.). 

^^8, 8, 0, Frogs, Vol. I, p. 208. 
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The news of the death of Nawab Shiija-iid-Danlah, inspite of liis strange 
character/’ filled the w^hole city of Faizabad with sorrow and grief. Even 
Mahabat Khan, the eldest son of Hafiz Eahmat Khan (whose family was 
mined by him) on seeing the corpse passing by, could not contain himself, 
blit shed'o flood of tears.’' He further said '' that the whole city of Faizabad 
on that day was in that state, no face being met with that was not bathed in 
tears.” Major A. Poiier who was an eye-witness to the funeral scene thus 
speaks of the Kawab Shnja-iicl-Daiilah and of the effect which his death pro- 
din^ed on the mind of tlie populace in his letter to the Governor-General 
(Warren Hastings) dated Faizabad, the 26th January, 1775 : It is difficult 

to find words to express the sorrow and grief of almost all his attendants and 
in general of every inhabitant of this place at his death which makes in my 
opinion no had apology of a prince who with many faults and foibles must yet 
be acknowledged to have been not only (records torn and faded here) but also 
endowed with many good and worthy qualities.” In another letter of the 
same date written at half-past 7 p.m. he says : — My heart is too full to say 
anything further on this subject (Shuja-ud-Daulah’s last request) but be is 
no more,” 

His body having been wavshed, purified and wrapped up in a winding- 
sheet, it was taken np by Mirza Ali Khan and Salar Jang, his Consort’s 
brothers, who, together with the principal grandees of the Court and Officers 
of the Army and the most eminent men of the city, carried it by turns on their 
shoulders, all the while preceded and follow^ed by an immense retinue of his 
horses, elephants and his whole household as also b}’^ crowds of people that 
had been attached to his person. At last the convoy reached Oulah Bagh^ 
four miles, distant from Faizabad, where his body was entombed. 

From the letter^‘^ of Bahu Begam to Warren Hastings, Governor-General, 
dated the 22nd March 1775, we find that very soon after her husband’s death- 
she earnestly solicited his help to take the body of her husband to Karbala 
according to his dying injunctions.” In this letter she strongly refuted 
the charge brought against her by some malicious people that she is trying 
to get out of her present insecure position and leave Hindusthan with her 
wealth under the cloak of a religious duty.” She further strongly asserted 
that whatever fortune she had, was spent in helping her husband after the 
Buxar disaster and that her other income was also inconsiderable.” However, 
W^arren Hastings, in his letter to her, dated the 25th March 1775, agreed 
to offer her every assistance hut warned her that owing to manifold diffi- 
culties and clangers of the passage she should not undertake the voyage to 
Karbala for the present.” Between the 8th and 31st May 1775, further cor- 
on this subject passed hetw^een her and the Governor-General, 
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to Kim, dated— (ail) September 1775 


At last we Knd from Ker letter ** to Kim, dated— (ail) September it to, tucu 
sKe abaadoaed Ker idea of goiag to Karbala for tKe preseat,” bat sKe hoped 
“ that the English authorities at Lucknow would assist Ker when she would 
undertake the journey in future.” We learn oa the authority of the Mh 
Farahhahsh^^ that when Bahu Begum was in Ker death-bed (in the year Ibib), 
sbe saw in Ker delirium, the shadowy figure of Ker husband and she repeater ly 
told her faithful Minister, Darab Ali Khan, who was in attendance ; l>arab . 
Tlie Great Kawab lias come to take me/’ 

translated into English by William 

- Huey**-'".'"':''' ■■ 



Minutes of the Proceedings of the Members Meeting of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission held at the Library 
of the Council House in Kaisarbagh, Lucknow, on 
Friday, the 17th December 1926. 

Present : 

1. Professor Jadunath Sabkak, C.I.E., M.A., Yice-Otancellor, Calcutta 

University (in tlie Oliair). 

2. Mr J. J. Cotton, M.A., I.C.S., Curator, Madras Becord Office aud 

Editor, Madras Gazetteer. 

3. Mr H. G. Bawlinson, M.A., I.E.S., Principal, Deccan College, 

Poona. 

4. Mr B. B. Bamsbothaai, M.B.B., M.A., Principal, Hooghly College. 
Ub. Mr H. L. 0. Gakkett, M.A., I.E.S., Keeper of tlie Becords of tte 

Government of tlie Punjab, 

■6. Mr S. N. Boy, I.C.S. (attended in place of the Keeper of the Becords 
of tbe Government of Bengal), 

I. Mr 0. W. Gwy™*. O.B.E,, O.I.E., I.O.S., Deputy Oommisstouer. 

Lucknow (co-opted). 

.8 Mr Panna Ball, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Dnao (co-opted). 

•9. Bai Sahib Pkayag Dayae, M.B.A.S., Curator, ProYincial Museum, 
Lucknow (co-opted). 

10. Dr Eadha Kumttd Mtjkhekji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Indian His- 
tory, Lucknow University (co-opted). 

II. Dr B-am Pkashad Tbipathi, M.A., Ph.D., Allahabad University (co- 

opted). 

12. Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafab Hasan, B.A., Superintendent, Archseolo- 

gical Survey of India, Agra, (co-opted). 

13. Mr J. M. Mehta, B.A. (Oxon.), Professor of History and Economics, 

Baroda College (co-opted). 

14. Mr Syed Khtjesheu Ali, .M.A., Hyderabad (co-opted). 

15. Mr Binod Bthabi Sen Boy, M.A., Benares State (co-opted). 

16. Mr Syed Naseeb-dd-Hasan, M.A., Bampur (co-opted). 

17. Monsieur SinCyABAVELod Pieeai, Curator of the Old Becords of Erench 
India, Pondicherry (co-opted). 

18. Mr Mbsbovb J. Seth, M.B.A.S., Calcutta (co-opted). 
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The Eesearch Societies in India 


19. Mr A. Ghosh, B.L., Adyocate, High Court, and Honorary 

Superintendent, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Museum, Calcutta 

(co-opted). 

20. Mr A., P. M. Abdul Ali, P.R.S.L., M.A. (Secretary). 

L Review of the action taken on the Resolutions of the Commission passed 

at their eighth meeting. 

A conspectus of the action taken hy the Goyernment of India and the Gov- 
ernnient of the Punjab on the resolutions of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission passed at their eighth meeting was placed on the table. 

The action taken on the Resolutions was approyed by the Commission. 

n. Publication of the Bengal and Madras papers collected by the late Sir 

G. W. Forrest as Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government 

of India and preserved in the Imperial Record Department. 

The Bengal and Madras papers are divided into two groups, viz . : — 

[i) the earlier portion ranging from 1671-1746 illustrating the rise of 

the Biutish Power in India; and 

[ii) the latter portion ranging from 1746-1785, being intended to throw 

light on the Indian career of Lord Clive. 

The documents were collected from the Madras Record Office by tbe late- 
Sir G. W. Forrest about the year 1891 and thereafter supplemented hy ex- 
tracts obtained from the records at the India Office. A Press-list of the second 
portion has been conapiled and printed by the Imperial Record Department. 
The printed copies of the papers which have been lying all this time in the 
Imperial Record Department are the property of the Government of India, but 
the late Sir G, W. Forrest was permitted to utilise them in a collection of 
original documents bearing on the life of Lord Clive which was to have appear- 
ed in the Indian Records Series published under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Conncil. Sir G. W. Forrest died before this pro- 
ject had materialised. It would promote the correct understanding of early 
British Indian history if the papers which he had collected could be made 
available for the use of students. The Secretary having explained the posi- 
tion before the Commission, 

It was resolved that: — 

Resolution 1. — (i) A number of copies of the printed records (3 volumes) 
should be distributed free to 

The Indian TFniversities (16). 

The Record Offices in India. 


m 


The Eoyal Asiatic Society, London. 

The British Museum. 

The London University. 

The Oxford University. 

The Oamhridge University. 

The India Office. 

The Royal Historical Society. 

The Manchester University. i „+ -Oa on ner 

ffi) And tlat not moro than 200 copies be put np fo. sale at Bs. .0 pe. 

volume and the Press-list at Bs. 15 a copy. 

m. Conthuanc b, l-e Gov.rnn.en. W of .bo Pt.-Bs-.s 

Comniittees of Kevenue. * x 

Mr B. B. Bamsbotham dreiv the attention 
sirability of continuing the preparation of _ - Printing 

of the Committees of Revenue preserved in ® requires trained and 

"^Mr S. N. Boy supported 

”«.iTpape« 

avstem would be of gloat ad^tage to bsstoncal stndenis. It w . 

very helpful in the compilation of a handboo ’•. 

It was resolved;— _ _ the chanced eirciimstancee 

Resolution 

ifnt" Finland Lttbe — 

oartied on in tbe past, in 

order to expedite publication. 

iv. i.«odnoGo. of “““ 

Mr J. 3 . Cotton placed before tbe meeting ‘wo “0^^“ 
bv bLdf and tb. otber bj tbe British Treasury OfEce 

Mr J. J. Cotton'r note ... the Plnoto.m Mach.ne. 

B Aia records are received m Record Offices, 

„;.A SSi: tSUl- ■«. 2 . won. 
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concerned for copying. (There is no separate copying section for copying for 
private parries in this Eecorcl, which is perhaps the case in other Record' 
Offices in India). The amount of handling to which they are subjected in the 
offices which prepare the copies is such that the records are rarely returned 
in the same condition in which they were sent out. Again Courts summon 
original documents of great antiquity and keep them among their records 
until the disposal of the case for which they were required, and the documents 
are not preserved there with the same care with which they are looked after in 
Record offices. Parties who apply for copies of old documents, in which may 
be classed all documents over fifty years old, and courts that suimnon them at 
their instance should I think be compelled to take copies prepared on the 
above process on payment of special rates; and in my opinion the introduction 
of these Photostat Machines in all Government Record Offices is very neces- 
sary from the point of view of the preservation of the original records. When 
copies are so obtained for parties, spare copies may be taken to be kept in the 
record for future use, for which of course the parties cannot be charged. 

As regards the reprinting of old records, it is not povssible to give away 
the originals into the hands of Indian compositors, nor is it an}’- use, consider- 
ing the knowledge possessed by this class of people, to expect them to compose 
matter from the copies of records of the 16thj 17th, 18th or 19th century pre- 
pared by the Photostat process. Copies of these records will have to be taken 
as heretofore on the typewriter and sent to the press for printing. The im- 
portance of the subject is seen front the following letters'*' to the Times ” of 
Februarv 1920 and the leading article'*' in the Times ” for February 12, 
1926. 


Note on the Photostat Machines hy the British Treasufy Office* 

The Photostat is a machine for obtaining reproductions of documents of all 
types. As its name implies it depends for its operation on photographic prin- 
ciples. The document of which a copy is required is laid on a flat bed, pre- 
ferably under a sheet of plate glass and is photographed on sensitised paper, 
in artificial light from two Mercury Vapour lamps. For normal working the 
print is delivered into a developing tank, thence to a fixing tank, both of 
which are part of the machine. Provision of a dark room is therefore obviated. 
For continuous working, where a segregation of the exposing process from 
the developing and fixing processes is desirable, it is preferable to provide 
^ d^'rk rop^m to which the prints are conveyed in a dark box or by a conveyor. 

...Copies made from documents by the Photostat are negative, i.e., black 
on the original , is white on the <^opy and vice versa* The negative copies 
are clear and readable and serve all normal purposes. If a positive codv 


Vuh pages 140—44, 





is desired it may be obtained by copying the negative copy* Colour- 
ed matter other than black and white in the original can be copied it desired 
and is reproduced in shades of grey, though the colours themselves cannot 
be reproduced. It should be realised that the Photostat copies on to sensi- 
tised paper and does not produce a negative plate or film from which posi- 
tive prints are taken. Within certain limits, originals can be reproduced 
in an enlarged or reduced form. The ratio of enlargement or reduction, 
can be fairly accurately gauged but it is not claimed that the copies are suffi- 
ciently true to scale for all mathematical or engineering purposes. 

All Photostat Machines are fitted with an attachment, which enables a 
book to be held in the correct position for the pages at any opening to be 
copied. 

The time of exposure varies according to the type of matter which is to 
be copied but, if artificial light is used, it is generally only about 4 seconds. 
For certain classes of work exposure of 12 seconds is necessary. The whole 
operation of exposing, developing, and fixing can be carried out in a few 
minutes but the prints then requ'ii*e to be washed and dried. For continuous 
working it is probably more economical to carry out certain processes on more 
than one print at a time. The capacity of the machine is considerable, be- 
tween 400 and 500 prints can be obtained from one machine in a day. 

Photostat Machines are supplied in four sizes, the ISTo 2 '' size produc- 
ing copies of maximum size of 14^'' x 18'^'' being found most suitable for general 
work. A feature of the machine is that the size of the sensitised paper 
used can be adjusted to the size of reproduction required subject, of course,, 
to a maximum limit of the capacity of the machine. Use of this feature 
assists economical working as does also the possibility of making separate 
exposures on the two halves of a Photostat sheet. 

The cost of the machine ranges from £150 for a Ifo 1 model to £275 for 
a No 4 model. The Mercury Vapour Lamps cost from £32-10-0 to £45 per 
pair according to the carrent used. The electrically heated Dryer and other 
small accessories cost about £50. The total cost of a No 2 machine with all 
accevssories is about £300. 

The cost of producing the copies depends to a certain extent upon the 
output from the machine and to a larger extent upon the cost of the sensi- 
tised paper. The paper costs approximately 2*6^^. per square foot, and. 
if a machine is in normal use the cost of producing copies is from 3d. to 
S^d. per square foot of copy produced. It will be seen at once that the 
machine is not economical for producing numerous copies of one subject, nor is 
its use economical for copying ordinary "'straight run’’ typing. Its use is eco- 
nomical however for taking one or two copies of typewritten or written matter 
which contains an amount of detail which would necessitate careful arrang- 
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iiig on an ordinary typewriter. An example of tins use is the reproduction 
of Eegisters of Birth. It was found that one copy of a Eegister could be 
reproduced by Photostat at approximately one quarter the cost of typing. 

In considering the cost of the Photostat method of copying due regard must 
be paid to the fact that all risk of error in copying is eliminated and checking 
as unnecessary. If manuscript is to be copied the Photostat copy can be certi- 
fied as true without the rusk which is inseparable from other methods which 
necessitate deciphering illegible writing. Eecords of original documents made 
by photography are undoubtedly much more satisfactory than those made by 
typing or writing. If an exact reproduction of a document or book is required 
the Photostat is the most economical machine for the purpose, hence its exten- 
sive use in libraries, museums, and drawing offices. In legal wwk its use 
assists in the production of copies which are acceptable to all parties con - 
seemed. 

The permanency of Photostat records has been severely tested both in this 
country and in the United States -where a very extensive use is made of the 
machine in all Government Departments. The impressions are unalterable 
and have been found to be as permanent as the paper on which they are made. 
The paper is made of linen rag, and is unafiected by light, damp or varying 
climatic conditions. It has considerable tensile strength and even if crumpled 
,and soaked in water will flatten out suflGlciently w’-ell for normal use. 

It will he realised from the above that the Photostat has considerable poten- 
iialities in Government Departments. It is already used for some types of 
work especially for copying drawings, plans, etc., but its use for other classes 
•of work has not received the consideration which the process merits. 

It was resolved : — 

Resolution 3 , — That the Commission welcome the idea of Photostat 
|Machine being introduced in such Eecord Ofiices as required frequent repro- 
Iductions of old documents. 


V. Preservation of the Parasnis Collection at Satara, 

Mr H. G. Eawlinson, M.A., Principal, Deccan College, Poona, 

placed before the meeting the following note on the Parasnis Collection at 
Satara. 


Mr H. (t. Raiolinson ^ s note. 

This collection was visited by the Historical Records Commission in. Jaiiu- 
jy 1926. It was got together^ by- the late. Dj B. Parasnis, and Government 
provided a Museum fqi\ it^ accommodation. ..Rao, Bahadur Parasnis was 
tegotiating with Government to take it over at the time of his recent death. 
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Tke collection falls into two parts (1) Historical clocnments, papers and 
Looks (2) Indian Paintings. 

GrOTernment is negotiating with the heirs of Rao Bahadur Parasnis to take 
over the collection of documents and it is understood that they hope shortly 
to come to an arrangement satisfactory to all concerned. The collection of 
Indian pictures however (excluding some historical pictures of the time of 
the Peshwas) is of general rather than local interest, and Government does 
not feel Justified in acquiring this also. It was suggested that the acquisition 
of these should be left to the public spirit of private individuals- 
interested in Indian art, though it is understood that Government 
would give every encouragement to raising such a fund, and would also sub- 
scribe to it. The Historical Records Commission might perhaps draw atten- 
tion to the matter. It would be a great pity if such a unique collection were 
to be allowed to go out of the country and be permanently lost to the nation. 
This appeal is not merely local. The pictures belong to all periods and styles 
and would appeal to art lovers all over India. It might be a good thing to 
draw the attention of the Government of India to the matter, and if unfor- 
tunately the collection had to leave the Bombay Presidency it might very 
well be acquired as a nucleus for a national collection at Delhi. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Eesolution 4. — (f) The Commission are of opinion that the negotiations of 
the Government of Bombay with Rao Bahadur Parasnis’ heirs for acquiring 
his collection of historical papers should be brought to a speedy conclusion in 
order to guard against the risk of their being dispersed or lest to the country. 

(n) The Commission recommend to the Government of India that steps 
should be immediately taken to invite subscriptions from the public for pur- 
chasing the Parasnis collection of pictures and historical relics for the nation 
and that the Imperial and Local Governments should be requested to contri- 
bute towards the purpose. In this connection the Commission beg to point 
out that the matter is one of urgent national importance as there is an imme- 
diate danger of the collection going out of the country. 

VL Examination and cataloguing of the Peshwas’ Daftar and the Poona 

Residency Papers. 

(See Resolutions V and Tl of the Seventh Meeting.) 

There was some discussion on this subject. The following resolution was 
passed : — 

Resolution- 5 . — That the Commission are of opinion that the work of 
examining and cataloguing the Peshwas’ Daftar and the Poona Residency 
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Vn. Printing of selected inscriptions from the European graveyards in 

Western India. 

(See also Eesolution VII of the Seventh Meeting.) 

The Secretary placed on the table two lists of tombs, with inscriptions 
thereon in the English and Dutch cemeteries at Surat which he had received 
from the Government of Bombay in accordance with the Resolution VII of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission passed at their Seventh Meeting. In 
the circumstances stated by the Local Government it was not possible to pre- 
pare lists of the inscriptions on the Armenian and the Portuguese cemeteries 
at Surat. 

It was resolved :~ 

Resolution 6 , — That the Commission desire to draw the attention of the 
Government of Bombay to the necessity of publishing without delay the select- 
ed inscriptions from the European graveyards in Western India. 

Vin. Introduction of Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaners in Record Offices. 

Some members having pointed out the usefulness of Sturtevant Vacuum 
Gleaners for removing dust from the records, 

It was resolved ; — 

Resolution 7. — That the Commission wish to draw the attention of the 
various Record Oifices to the desirability of having a Sturtevant Vacuum 
Cleaner for preserving documents from dust. 


papers should not be delayed any longer, and that the money necessary for 
the purpose should be provided out of the current year’s budget if possible in 
•order to make an immediate start. 


X. Appointment of the Rev. Father H. HeraS) S. J.) as a conresponding 
membeif for the Bombay Centre. 

At the suggestion of the Secretary it was resolved : — 

Resolution 9.— That the Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A., Professor of History, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, be recommended for appointment as a corre- 
sponding member for the Bombay Centre. 

XI. Place of the next meeting. 

It was resolved: — 

Resolution 10.— That the next meeting of the Commission be held at 
Eangoon, 

XII. Tlie following papers were laid on tlie table for tbe information of 
tlie Oonimission : — 

{i) Annual Reports of the Imperial Record Department and the pro- 

vincial Record Offices. 

{ii) ‘Report of tlie progress of sorting and classification of tbe Com- 
pany records in the custody of the Imperial Record Department. 
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{12th February 1926.) 

Sale of Histoeical Dogtjments. 

Ill our Literary Supplement tliis week particulars are given of two import- 
ant collections of English archives which have lately passed to Ainerica. It 
appears that American collectors are turning to English historical maiius- 
cripts, other than those of strictly American interest, more end more; but it 
is suggested, as perhaps their destination indicates, that these two latest col- 
lections have been acquired for educational rather than historical pui'poses. 
One has gone to the Huntington Library in California and the other to the 
Hniversity Library of Chicago; and in both places they may help to tram 
future investigators, for American literary and historical searchers have hither- 
to been not too well provided at home with documents from which they can 
learn the rudiments of their art. Be that as it may, however, the two collec- 
tions which have just left this country are such as to cause a general regret for 
their departure. Thev are full of materials for local history, and their trans- 
portation coincides ironically with the new movement for compiling histones 
of villages. The Huntington Library has acquired an enormous number of 
documents housed until 1921 among the archives at Stowe; they are family 
papers, deeds, .charters, and the like, and they range in date from 
1150 to 18T0. There are said indeed to be over a million of them 
altogether, and one of them appears to be the ofacial copy of 
the Treaty of Peace between France and England ceding Canada to 
England. There are also holograph letters of Sie Thomas Lucy, and much 
other material of Shakespearian interest. There is little or nothing, however, 
in which Americans, as Americans, can be supposed to take an interest. The 
same criticism applies to the Bacon family records, the content.s of the muni- 
ment room at Bedgrave Hall, numbering thousands from the 13th to the 17th 
century, with which the Chicago Library has enriched itself. What is 
America’s gain in one sense is England’s loss in another. The most that 
English students can hope for is that the contents of this vast haul of papers 
will be given to the world as soon as possible. 

Transferences on so large a scale to another country of documents of national 
interest amply justify the fears which were expressed in these columns two 
years ago, when a correspondence, mainly by historians, arose on the duty of 
preserving national records and of keeping them in the land of their origin. 
In the course of that discussion some practical measures were proposed to ob- 
viate some of the worst consequences of a movement which all historians are 


Extracts from “The Times ” referred to in item IV of the forgoing 

proceedings. 
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bound to deplore. It was proposed, for instance, that a body should be estab- 
lished afteJthe model of the Historic Monuments Commission, which shoul 
.“flip I sts of records in private possession which it is in the national interes 
to preserl in this country. It was thought that the Historical Manuscript 
Commission would be fitted to undertake this task, on account of 
a^iid the favour in which it stands with owners of manuscripts. Secondlj it 
wJ sio-etied that on the analogy of the National Art Collections Fund, there 
should be^n organmation for purchasing documents 

market These were not far-fetched suggestions; but whether they uould be 

suflicient for their purpose, in view of the constant doubteT' Some- 

kinds westward, and the causes underlying it, ^ ^ of Pro- 

tbin.. more drastic may be needed. Portunately in virtue of the Law ot 1 ro 
S came into force ttis year, oU manori. docnmenfa are now 

\ ^d under the charo’e and superintendence of the Master of the Holes, 
wrola. power to hare Stem handed oner to snitaHe onetody if “1” 
they are'not hein. properly , J^Ted"’ ^“i:! 

ritflolTreSir deeir.H^esp.cially in the e« ^ 
of State pnhUc 

I“todw Antaer moposal put forward was that papers sold by ^ 

;:,ch„ers abroad shonld -j'— 

llfthep:ie.b„nts “xth- :f‘'i:;:ior r it 

:rr kr^ocUnk may b, raped fm all "y^“i 

JlSir'i^rriotrid-Vr^r.^^^^ - .» be^e..mi„ed by 
^Englishmen first. 

[ISfJi Fehrvary 1926.) 

HiSTORic.iL Documents. 

PHOTOGRAnlS FROM Sm.ALL NEGATIVES. 

To the Editor of “The Times ”. 

^TR-In vour leading article on the sale of historical documents you re- 
fer to\e importance of Pl^otographing those which are^ it - 

be well also to photograph others that are as a 

them available for students who have not access to the originals 

precaution against fire or accidental loss. 
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A further convenience of photography is that photographs can sometimes 
be sent to a printer instead of a transcript being made by hand or on the type- 
writer. This avoids trouble and expense, and lessens the chance of error. 


' Sir William Ashley refers to the excellent work which is being done by 
historical scholars in America, to which I would add Canada. Small positives, 
which could be enlarged or projected, would enable these students to have 
effective access to valuable documents which, naturally, we should prefer to 
keep in this country. 


Tours sincerely, 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING, 


, Brook Greenly W. S, Feb. IS, 




from 


It is economical and convenient to take reduced negatives, 
which enlarged photographs can be made, or which can b,e pro- 
jected, without being photographed, for study by an individual or 
a class. I have had a special camera made with an arrangement 
for moving the dark slide backwards and .forwards and from one side to the 
otlier. On a film 12in. x lOin. I obtain 32 pages which measure IGiii. x lliii. 
The linear reduction is about one-ninth. With a magnifying glass, the nega- 
tives can be read with no great difficulty. 


The approximate cost of such a negative is about one penny a page. Posi- 
tives can be taken by contact, and the positives can be sent wherever desired. 
These small negatives are not only less expensive than full-sijzed photograplis, 
but they take up far less space, which is sometimes important. Many docu- 
ments are written on both sides, and so a full-sized photograph may take up 
twice the space of the original document. The reduced negatives have a bulk 
that is about one-eightieth of the original and 1-lGOth of a full-sized photo- 
graphic copy. 


As an alternative, it is possible that where a large amount of such matter 
is to be set up the compositor could have the negative projected, and thus the 
expense of a photographic enlargement be avoided. It is sometimes advisable 
to make the enlargement, whether projected or photographed, somewhat 
bigger than the original document. Further, I believe it is possible, thougli 
I have not tried the experiment, to spray faded writing with vapour of iodine, 
and in this, or other ways, make the photograph clearer than the original. I 
am using these methods for several volumes upon which I am at work, and find 
that they answer very satisfactorily. 
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{25tK February 1926.) 

National Documents. 

To tlie Editor of “ The Times 

Sir _I am glad to see that in your leading article and Sir 'William School- 
incy’s letter attention is again called to the value of photography in securiU;, 
toliistorical students the use of documents rvEich may he, or become, inacces- 
sible. Sir 'William’s letter opens out a prospect of cheaper multiplication 
which is veiy cheering, though I suspect that the reversed negatives (w i e 
on black) on bromide paper, made by the photostat camera, although more ex- 
pensive, will continue for some time to be the chief means to our end since 
they can be read without a lens. The use of the photostat grows rapidly, and 
of ime 14,000 photographs taken last year from MSS. in this Museum the 
vast majority were done by tbis process. 

But what I wish to emphasize is that, whichever process is used, photo- 
graphy provides a means whereby an owner of historical documents may salve 
his conscience and acquit much of his debt to the country without losing al 
the market value of his papers. Greatly as the value of histormal 
MSS in general has risen during the last 30 years, their puces 
would not as yet, with some exceptions, be hopelessly out of reach 
of public institutions in this country, if it were not for the money-value at- 
tached to those rarer autographs and show-pieces of history 
iioneer lists in separate lots, and trusts to sell at from £5 to £100 P / P » ' 
They form but an insignificant percentage of the total bulk of a histoiica 
collection, but a very large percentage of its price. Surely it is not asking too 
much of the owner to spend a shilling a page in having them photographed. 
Most owners, in my experience, have some sense f ® 

of their forbears and of the responsibilities entrusted to them f 
but they regard themselves as trustees also for those who come after them, and 
for their sake cannot part freely with marketable property of this value. My 
InggtLn is a compromise between the two duties. Sell the 
YOU must, but give photographic copies to the nation ; and foi P P 
of little price, give them if you can, but if you must sell them, let the national 

collections have an option. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. P. GILSON. 

Department of MSS., British Museum. 
Eeb. 18. 


[27th February 1926.) 

Canabian Archives. 

To the Editor of The Times 

SxR _-\Yith further reference to the correspondence relating to the photo- 
graphing of national records, I agree with Mr. Gilson that it is most necessary 
for the nation to have the option either of purchasing or of photographing all 
historical records offered for sale before these are disposed of by their owners. 
If necessary, legislation could be passed to that effect. 

By the process described by Sir William Schooling, of which he has kindly 
shown me examples, an ordinary manuscript volume can be photographed on 
nine films of about 12in. square, each film taking as many as 32 pages of the 
manuscript. No magnifying glass is required to read these films, for by a 
simple device each section of a film can be projected in a few moments either 
on a sheet of paper or on a screen, and in such large characters as to be easily 
read bj^ the naked eye. The cost of this whole process does not exceed 2d. per 
folio page. 

In the Public Archives at Ottawa a photostat was installed over 15 years 
ago, and on an average we turn out some 2,500 pages a month of reproductions 
of manuscripts for the public and for students. By this new process not only 
would the expenditure be greatly reduced, but maps and plans relating to any 
special subject could be collected on a few films* These would then contain 
all the maps on that subject in a very small space. To consult any map it only 
has to be screened. This preserves the original from all wear and tear.^ The 
same process could also be applied to historical prints. The distribution of 
these filras to various centres would further facilitate historical research, 
especially in a country like Canada, where the distances are so' great. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant,. 
A. G. DOUGHTY, 

Keeper of the Eecords of the Dominions of Canada. 

LoisTBoisr, 

Feb. 26. 


APPENDIX A 


Conspectus of the action taken by the Goveirnment of India 
and the Govemnment of the Punjab on the Resolutions of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission passed at their 
Eighth Meeting. 


Resolutions of the Commission. 

Orders of the 
Government 
of India. 

1 Action taken by Local Govern- 
ments or Native States. 

! 

, Remarks. 

.Eesoh> (ioti /. — That the Commi sion 
re-affirms its previous recom- 
mendation to the Government 
of India that an additional grant 
of Rs. 2,000 in the Commission’s 
budget allotment be made in 
order to meet the expenses of 
the Historical Exhibition and the 
contingent charges of the Com- 
mission. 

Sanctioned, i 

! ■ 1 

i 1 

''' 

1 ■ ■ 


Mesoluiio7i IL — That the local co- 
opted members of the Sth 
session, namely : — 

1. 3Ir A* C. Woolner, M.A. 

2, Mr J. R. Firth^ M.A.^ 

3, Lala Sitaram KohH, M.A. , 

4. Rai Bahadur Pundit Sheo 

Narain be recommended 
to the Government of j 
India for appointment as 
corresponding me nbers of I 
the Commission for the i 
Punjab centre. 

Approved. 

t 

{ 

■■ 1 

; . ■ . - j 

■,j 


Besolution III. — That Mr 0. S. 
Srinivasachari, M. A., Professor of 
History, Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Aladras, be recommended for 
appointment as corresponding 
n.embt r for the Madras centre in 
place of Pewan Bahadur Swami- 
kannu Piilai, deceased. 

Do. 

1 


Besolniioti 17 . — That the Punjab 
Government be requested to issue 
instructions for the preservation 
of the documents known as hai- 
fatl (leM prepared during the 
early settlensents for each village 
jn the province, and that on the 
occasion of the revision of settle- 
ments the ha'fiats of the' preced- 
ing settlements may be trans- 
posed to the records of the 
revised settie‘ir*ents. i 


The Government of the Puri' 
jab have stated that under 
existing orders the Kaifiati 
(hfii is preserved in perpetu- 
ity and kept as carefully as 
possible and that the docu- 
ments would be much 
damaged if transposed to 
the records of revised settle- 
ments. The local Govern- 
ment do not therefore pro- 
pose to take any action on 
the suggestion of the Com- 
mission. 
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Lahore. 




List of Corresponding Members of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission (corrected up to the 16th December 1926). 


Karnes. 

1. Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A., Superin- 

tendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, Agra. 

2. Mr S. T. Sheppard, Editor, The “ Times of India, 

Bombay. 1 

3. Mr G. S. Sardesai, B.A. 


Centres. 

Agra. 


Bombay and 
Poona. 


4. Mr D. V. Potdar, B.A., Professor, New Poona 

College, Poona. j 

5. Sardar G. N. Mujnindar, M.L.C., Poona. J 

6. Dr Narendra Nath. Law, M.A., B.L., ^ 

7. Reverend H. Hosten, S.J., M.A. 

8. SBams-iil-Plama Khan Baliadur Maulvi Hidayet 
Hosain. 

9. Dr D. R. Bh.andarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Oharmiclisel ^ Calcutta. 
Professor of Ancient Indian History, Calcutta 
University. 

10. Mr Badruddin Ahmad, B.A., Assistant Registrar, 

Appellate Side, Calcutta High. Court. 

11. Mr A. F. Rahman, B.A. (Oxon) 

12. Mr J. C. Sinha, M.A., Reader in Economics, Dacca i 

University. }• Dacca. 

13. Hakim Habib-ur-Rahman, Member of the Dacca 
University Court. 

14. Dr Balkrishna, M.A., Ph.D., Principal, Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur. 

15. Mr. A. C. Wooiner, M.A., O.I.E., Dean of Univer-"^ 
sity Instruction, LaLore. 

16. Mr J, R. Eirth, M.A., Professor, Government 
College, Lahore. 

17. Lala Sitaram Kohli, M.A. , Lecturer, Government 
College, Lakore. 

18. Rai Bakadur Pandit Skeo Narain, President, Punjab i 

; , Historical Society, Lakore. , 


Kolhapur. 
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Centres. 

Lucknow, 


ISTames. 

19. Dr Radka Kumud Mnkherji, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 

of Indian History, Lucknow Hniyersity. 

20. Dr S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.K., 

M.E.A.S., F.E.Hist.S. 

21. Dr JoLn Matkai, B.L., B.Litt., D.Sc. 

22. Mr M. Eutlinaswami, President, Madras Legislative 

Council. 

23. Mr 0. W. E. Cotton, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

24. Mr C. Hayavadana Eao. 

25. Professor C. S. Srinivasackari, M.A., Professor of 

History, Packaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

26. Mr J. E. W. James, M.A.' (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

I-O.S. . „ 

27. Mr J. F. Samaddar, B.A., E.E.E.S., E.E.Hist.S., 

Professor of History, Patna College. 

28. Monsieur Singaravelou Pillai, Cwator of tke Old 

Eecords of Erenck India, Pondickerry. 

29. Mr D. G. E. Hall, M.A., E.E.Hist.S., Professor of 

History and Eellow of tke University of Eangoon, 


y Madras 


Patna 


Pondickerry. 


Rangoon, 




From the Imperial Record Department. 

1 Original notes and minutes on the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India hy Lord William Bentinok Governor 
General, the Hon. A. Boss and the Hon. Lt.-Ool. W. Morrison, C.B., 
Members of the Supreme Council, and Mr. H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the General Department : there are notes 
aid remarks in pencil on Mr. Prinsep’s minute by the Hon. T. B. (after- 
ward.s Lord) Macaulay, Member of the Supreme Council. Eebruary- 
March 1835. (Pub. 7 Mar. 1835; no 19 and Keep-Withs.) 

2. Lord Auckland’s minute on the promotion of education among the natives 
of India. (G. G.’s Pub. 24 Nov. 1839, no 10.) 

■3-4. Minutes by Lord Clive regarding Mr. Burdett’s behaviour and his re- 
signation. Holographs. [Pub. 2 Sep. 1765, no 2 (a).] 

6-9. Copies of farmans from the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam granting the 
Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company and 
copy of an agreement between the Company and the Nawab of Mursm- 
dabad,.the previous Diwan, in consequence of the above grant. (Pub. 
9 Sep. 1766, nos 2-6.) 

10-12. Minutes of the Board on Dadney purchases, establishing liberty of 
trade, and prohibiting any attempt to force advance upon weavers. In 
Warren Hastings’ handwriting. (Pub. 12 Apr. 1773, nos 6-8.) 

13. Minute of Lord Dalhousie taking exception to an apparently erroneous 
personal description of himself in a letter of Attorney sent to him by 
the Court of Directors for his signature. Holograph. (Pub. 18 Aug. 
1851.) 

14-17. Introduction of postage stamps in supersesssion of the system of money 
payments as postage. These papers show what attempts were made at 
the time to print the stamps in India. (Pub. 18 Mar. 1853, no 1 , 1 Jul. 
1853 nos 1-3 ; 12 May 1854 nos 44-45 ; 19 May 1854, no 64.) 

18. Contract between the East India Company and the East Indian Railway 
Company for the extension of the Experimental railway line to Delhi , 
'• '15Eeb.'W(Mss);::-;' '-L ~ 
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Prom the Imperial Record Department — contd, 

19. Incorporation of the University of Calcutta with adaptations for the Presi- 

dencies of Madras and Bombay. (Pub. 12 Dec. 1856, nos 54-55.) 

20. Proclamation issued by the Kana Sahib to incite the Indian troops during 

the Mutiny of 1857 together with its translation. Received from Mr. 
Wynyard, the then judge at Gorrukhpore. (Pub. 7 Aug. 1857, no 137.) 

21. Farmans relating to the English trade in India particularly in Bengal 

and Orissa, 1633-1712, These are grants or orders made by Mahomedan 
rulers and Governors and comprise rotographs of eight documents obtain- 
ed from the India Office, with English translation. 

22. Communication in Latin from the Emperor Joseph II of Austria, dated 

Vienna 8 July 1792, to Haidar Ali, regarding the appointment of Mr.. 
W . Bolts as his consul and Lt. Iinues as Inspector. Bears the signa- 
ture of the Emperor. 

23. Treaty with King Christen VIII of Denmark for transferring the Dutch 

settlements in India to the English, dated 22 February 1845. 

24. Original letter from Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the King of Burma 

on his accession to the throne of Burma. Bears the original signature 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

25. Translation of a treaty of alliance between the Vazir Shuja-ud-Daulah,. 

and the Rohilla Sardars. Writen II Rabi-ui-awwal, 1186 A. H. 
(Sec. 23 Jul. 1772, no 3.) 

26. Translation of an agreement on the part of the Rohilla Sardars with the 

Vazir, the terms being that the Vazir is to free the Rohilla country of' 
the Marathas either by peace or by war, and that the Sardars are to pay 
him 40 lakhs of Rupees for his assistance. (Sec. 23 Jul. 1772, no 3.) 

27. Letter from Warren Hastings to the Council, intimating the cession of 

Kora and Allahabad to the Nawah Vazir of Oudh in consideration for 
a sum of 50 lakhs of rupees and also his having settled certain other 
matters with the Kawab. (Sec. 23 Sep. 1773, no 3.) 

28. Letter from Major A. Polier, reporting that the Nawah Vazir Shuja-ud- 

Daulah is dying, (Sec. 6 Eeb. 1775, no 3.) 

29. Letter from Major A. Polier? reporting the Nawah Vazir' s (Shuja-ud- 

Daulah’s) death, and communicating his last request. (Sec. 6 Feb.. 
1775, no 4.) 

30. Translation of a letter from Fawab Shuja-ud-Daulah written just before 

his death, requesting the English to support his son Nawab Asaf-ud- 
Daulah. (Sec. 6 Feb. 1775, no 5.) 

31. Letter from Muhammad Elich Khan requesting the protection of the 

English for himself and the new JSfawab. (Sec, 6 Feb. 1775, no 6.) 
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From the Imperial 'Record Department — contd. 

«2. Letter from Middleton, Resident at the court of the Nawab Vazir oi 
Oudh, giving an account of some of the notable persons at the Vazir's 
Court. (Sec. 6 Feb. 1775, no 7.) 

33. From Bahu Begam, mother of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah of Oudh, com- 

plaining against the behaviour of her son and asking for the assistance 
of the Governor-General in sending the cofdn of her late husband 
Nawab Shuja-ud-Daxilah to Karbala. (Pers. 15 Nov. 1778, no 117.) 

34. From Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah of Oudh. Complimentary^ letter written 

in characteristic Shikastah style. Bears the seal of the Nawab. (Pers. 

3 Nov. 1784, no 86.) 

35. From Haidar Beg Khan, a minister of Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah 

of Oudh. Expresses pleasure at the recovery of the King of England 
from his illness. Sends a nazar of 101 gold mohurs to be forwarded 
to the King of England and Rs. 10,000 to be distributed among the 
poor. Bears the seal of the writer. (Pers. 11 Aug. 1789, no 175.) 

36. From Nawab Saadat AH Khan of Oudh, intimating that Wazir Ali 

Khan has absconded after having killed Mr. G. Cherry, Agent of the 
Governor General, and four other gentlemen at Benares. Bears the 
seal of the Nawab. (Pers. 12 Feb. 1799, no 25.) 

37. From Raja Bhim Singh of Jodhpur, promising not to give protection to 

Wazir Ali Khan and his associates who had murdered Mr. Cherry, Agent 
of the Governor General at Benares. Bears the seal of the Raja. (Pers. 

1 July 1799, no 174.) 

38. From Maharaja Siwai Partab Singh of Jaipur, informing the Governor 

General that Wazir Ali Khan has arrived in his country and is now in 
his custody. Beai's the seal of the Maharaja 1799 A. D. (Peis. 17 
Sep. 1799, no 260.) 

39. From Nawab Saadat Ali Khan of Oudh, intimating that Wazir Ali Khan 

has been arrested in Jaipur and made over to Mr. Collins. Bears the 
seal of the Nawab. (Pers. 21 Dec. 1799, no 435.) 

40. From Ali Ibrahim Khan, Judge at Benares, reporting that the Marathas 

have released Shah Alam from the room in which he was confined by 
Ghulam Qadir Khan after having been blinded by him. (Pers. 24 Oct. 
1788, no 501.) 

41. From Tipu Sultan. Says that he has deputed his Vakils to the governor 
;■ General in order to negotiate a treaty of peace with the East India 

• Company. Bears the seal of Tipu Sultan. 1792 A. H. (Pers. 20 Feb. 
1792,- n©114i>i ■ ■ / : " " 





42. 


43. 


From the Imperial Beoord Department-cowf^?. 

From Nizam AH Klian, Nizam of Hyderabad. Intimates that he ha^ 
made over to Captain Kirkpatrick copies of the correspondence which 
passed between him and Tipu Snltan. Bears the seal of the Nizam. 
(Pers. 10 Feb. 1799, no 19.) 

From Sultan Muhiuddin, son of Tipu Sultan. Thanks the <>overnor 
General for the Khilat and Jewels received through Captain Mamot 
who is to stay with him at the fort of Vellore until the i etui n o o . 
Doveton from Chinapatan (Madras). Is much obliged to um, 
his Council and Col. Doveton for their uniform courtesy and attention. 
(Pers. 19 Oct. 1799, no 329.) 

From Munni Begam. Sends a letter to Sir John Shore for transmission 
to Warren Hastings congratulating the latter on the occasion of his 
acquittal from impeachment. Bears the seal of the Begam. (iers. o 

jSTov. 1795, no :312.) . 

Specimen of handwriting in English of Abdul Ghyas Khan, son of Nawab 
Jabbar Khan of Afghanistan, while being educated at Ludhiana in 
1834. (Pol. 21 Nov. 1834, no 145.) 

Application of Saniru Begam for a title, to hei heii Mi . . 

a forwarding letter from the latter in his own handwriting. Bears the 
seal and initials of the Begam. (Pol. 24 Feb. 1835, nos -7-80.) 

From Peshwa Narayan Bao. Says that he will stick to th® terms of the 
treaty and asks the Governor General to do the same. (Iers. U Dec. 
1778, no 138.) 

48 From Nana Farnavis, Minister of the Peshwa, asking the Governor 
General to send military assistance to the Peshwa 

Tipu Sultan. Bears the seal of the writer. (Pers. 14 N ov. 178o no 94.) 

From Nana Farnavis. Eeports that Madho EaoTI, Peshwa died on the 
13 Rabi II (27 October) in consequence of the injuries 
fall from his balcony. Bears the Nana’s seal. (Pers. 23 Nov. 179.a, 

no 353.) 

From the Peshwa Baji Eao II. Approves of the suggestion “^j® ^ 
Col Palmer that before declaring war against Tipu, who has conclu ^ 
a secret treaty with the French, it is necessary to enquire from him 
whether he still adheres to his engagements ^^ade at 
Bears the seal of the Peshwa. 1798 A.D. (Pers. 20 Sept. 1798, no 361.) 

51. From the Eaja of Travancore. Has learnt from his (Governor General’s) 
letter that the Dutch Government have directed their Governor to de i- 
ver up Cochin to the English. The Governor seems to ignore the com- 

■■ G 
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60. Ticket for aclmissiort to tke trial of \^'arren Hastings. 

61. The Aina-i-Sikandar (Persian newspaper) printed at tlie Ainai-Sikandar 

Press, Calcutta, 1837. 

62. The Mah-i-Alam (Persian newspaper) printed at the Mah-i-Alair 

Afro^s^ PresSj Calcutta, 1840*, 

63 ”The , : Calcutta, 

, 18a9,,'J 


From the Imperial Record Department— contd. 
mands of his masters and will therefore have to be punished. Beare 

the Raja’s seal and signature. (Pers. 6 Oct. 1795, no 2 .) 

62. Prom Maharaja Siwai Partab Singh of Jaipur 

him that Captain Murray has gone to the mela oi Bhakkaiji and 
Chandgari to buy horses. Written in characteristm SJuMi st>le. 
Bears the seal of the Maharaja. (Pers. 25 jSov. 179o, no •) 

53 Prom Maharaja Krishna Raja Wodeyar, of Mysore, expressing his grati- 

tude on being released and restored to the kingdom of his ancestor 
Ihich had been usurped by the dynasty of Tipu Sultan. Bears the seal 
of the Maharaja. (Pers. 12 July 1799, no 198.) 

54 Prom the Raja of Nepal. Congratulates the Governor General on the 

success of the English fleet at Egypt. Has noted wRh 

Sultan of Turkey and the Czar of Russia have ]omed the English as 

active allies. Bears the Raja’s seal. (Pers. 28 Sept. 1799, no ^86.) 

55 Address presented to Lord Canning, Governor General, by the Rajas of 

the Punjab and the Chiefs of Peshawar on the occasion of his visit to 
those places, 1859. Original in Persian together with the printed Eng- 
lisli translation. (For. Misc. no 384.) 

56. A manuscript showing the various styles of Persian calligraphy. lUu- 

minated folios. 

57. Origin, Progress and Present State of the Pindaris and the Marathas, 

1811 to 1821. {Por. Misc. VoL, no 124.) 

58. Plan for establishing a route for mail from India to England via Red 

Sea. (Pol. 11 Sept. 1812, nos 7-9.) 

59. Tibetan wood-block. It is a block to print on paper or cottm^ a charm 

invoking the protection of Jhambala, the god of riches. The uppei 
part consists of a gem in the centre, being the emblem of the god, and 
surrounded by Sanskrit mantras in Tihetan script. Under the charm 
itself is cut out, in Tibetan, an explanation of the charm, with direc- 
tions as to its use. 


Prom the Imperial Record Department— roncM. 

64. The J am-i-J ahan Numa (Persian newspaper) printed at the Mission 

Pressj Calcutta, 1839. 

65. The AMihari-Ludhiana, (Persian newspaper) printed at the xinierican 

Mission Press, Ludhiana, 1836-40. 

Specimens of the repairing work done in the Imperial Record Department* 

63, A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. This book was 
hopelessly damaged by larva? and had almost become a solid mass of 
paper. 

67. A repaired manuscript volume illustrating how the isolated and damaged 

sheets of damaged volumes can be mended and made up into sections 
with guards to have a durable and flexible binding. 

68. Manuscripts illustrating evil effect of using white tracing paper in repair- 

ing important documents. The tracing papers were subsequently peel- 
ed off and replaced by monseline de sole {chiffon). 

Prom the GoYemment of Bengal* 

69. Pfoceedings of the Select Committee, dated 9 Jamiary to 31 Decemher 

1766 (Vol. II of the Select Committee) contains the autographs of Lord 
Clive, Brig. General John Carnac, Henry Verelst and Praiicis Sykes, 
Members of the Committee (p. 27). 

70. Committee of Circuit at Rajmahah Original Cons^dtation No 1 of 15 

Fehriiary 1773, 

Letter dated 6 February 1773, from the Revenue Board, consisting 
of the whole Council to the Committee of Circuit at Rajmahal ap- 
proving of the settlement of Dinajpur and Silberis (at present in 
Bogra District). 

The paper contains the autographs of Warren Hastings, General R. 
Barker and T, Lane. 

Tl. Calcutta Committee of Revenue, Original Consultation No 1 of 6 Decern^ 
her 1773, 

Letter dated 23 November 1773, from the Board of Revenue, con- 
sisting of the whole Coixncil to the Calcutta Committee of Revenue 
stating that the Collectors appointed in districts for the collection 
of revenue have been re-called and formulating the constitution of 
the Provincial Councils of Revenue for the same purpose for the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar which were to be divided into six 
grand divisions for the better administration of revenues. 

^ • G 2 
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liettfeVifetea B OctoW from the Eevenue Department of the 
i t&oternhr CSeherhl of Bengal to the Calcntta Committee of Ee- 


72. 


73 


From the Government oif Bengal — contd. 

The letter esplains an important phase in the revenue administration 
of the country during the Government of Hasting^. esi es m, 
it contains Ike antographs of Warren Hastings. W Alders^. U 
M. Daores, James Lawrell and others who composed the Be.enue 
Board consisting of the whole Oonncil. 

Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council. Original Consultatwn 
No 17 of ll June 1773. 

Petition of Ifoknath Nandi, Goknl Chandra Ghosal Darpa Narajmn 
Thakur and Kashinath Bahu, salt contractors of Hi] ill 
district of Midnapore) to W. Hastings, President and_ Members o 
the Supreme Oonncil at Fort William representing their grievances 
in not having the terms of their contract acted upon. 

The signatories to the petition were all well-known people in their 
own davs, and their families constitute great houses in this ge^eia- 
tion as^well. Loknath Nandi was the son of the famous Kanta 
Bahu, Benian to Warren Hastings and is the fmtiider of tie 
Kassimha.ar Raj Family and the Bhnkailash Ra] Family traces 
its origin from Goknl Cliaiidra Giiosal. ' 

. Revenue Board consisting of the whole Council. Original Consultation 
.No 6 of 26 November 1778. 

Letter in French, dated 1773, from the Chief and Council of the 
French Settlement at Ohandernagore, complaining against the con- 
’ duct of Mr. Barwell whose sepoys apprehended a jamadar attached 

to' the French Factory. -it 

The signatories to the letter constituted the Chief and Council o 

the French Factory at Chanderiiagore. 

4. Revenue De'partm.ent. Original Consultation Ro 1 of 12 Segtemh^r 

1776. 

Joint Minute of Warren Hastings and Richard Barwell, a member o 
^ " the Supreme Board on the conduct of Mr. W. M. Thackeray, Col- 
lector of Sylhet, in farming the district in his own account contrary 
to the standing orders of Government. 

Mr. Richard Barwell as a member of the Council supported all 
along the Governor General in his proceedings. Mr. William 
Makepeace Thackeray, was the grandfather of the great novelist. 

Calcutta Committee of Revmue.^ Original Consultatnon No 1 of ^ 
October 1776. 


From the Government of Bengal— confr?. 

yeniie requesting to be informed if the French have established 
within the Jurisdiction of the Committee any factories or residencies 
except their settlements at Ohandernagore and Balasore. 

This letter bears the autographs of the Governor General and the 
members of his Conncil viz.^ Warren Hastings, George Monson, 
Philip Francis, Richard Barwell and John Clavering. 

76. Revenue Defartment. Original ConstiUation No 12 of 21 May 1776, 

Draft of a sanad granting the zamindari of Bnrdwan to Maharaja- 
dhiraj Tej Chand Bahadur. 

77. Revenue 'Department. Original Conmltaiion No 10 of 30 Novemher 

1779, 

Petition of Kissen Kanta Handi (commonly known as Kanta Babxi, 
the founder of the Kassimbazar Raj Family) complaining against 
Krishnananda Sarkar, a dismissed Gomashfa (agent) of his, with 
regard to his mercazitile affairs in Calcutta. 

78. Revenue Departmen t, Original Constiltation No 26 of 27 October 17S0, 

Translation of a letter received on the 7th October 1780, from Ts^aw'ab 
Mubarak-ud-Daiilalx, Nawab Nazim of Bengal, conferring the title 
of Maliarajadhiraj on Raja Shib Chand of Nadia. 

Raja Shib Chandra was the son of Maharajendra Krishna Chandra, 
the founder of the Raj Family. The letter gives an idea as to how 
sanads were granted in Hastings’ time. A reference to the native 
title of the Governor General which runs as Amaudul Doula 
Governor-General Mr. Hastings Bahadur Jalladut Jung’' will also 
be found. 

79. Revenue Department. Original Consultation No 28 of 27 October 

1780, ■ 

Draft of a letter dated 27 October 1780, from the Governor General 
and Council to the Calcutta Provincial Council of Revenue sanc- 
tioning the conferment of the title of Maharajadliiraj on Raja 
Shib Chandra of Krishnagar. 

80. Revenue Department papers regarding permanent settlement of Bengal 

and Bihar, Original C onsultation No 3 of 18 September 1789. 

Holograph minute of the Governor General (Lord Cornwallis) review- 
ing the points raised by Sir John Shore with regard to making 
the settlements in the province of Bengal and Bihar permanent and 
expressing his opinion in favour of the settlement being made per- 
manent. 
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Fmm the Government of Bengal — concld. 

81. Eevemie Departme7ii:, Original Consuliafioii No 4 of 18 Sept einher 1780, 

Minute by Sir John Shore in reply to the objection of the (jovernor 
General to his propositions on the Bihar Settlement. 

82. Itevenne Dep(trtvienf. Original Consnlfation No 1 of 21 December 

1789, 

Minute dated the 8th December 1789 by Sir John Shore adYaiicing 

settlements of the Provinces of 
fixed and unalterable ^ ^ . 

No:32' of 10"'Fehfua/rg^^ 


argumexits against the revenue 
Bengal and Bihar being made 

S3. Revenue Department. Origmal Consultation 
1790. 

Minute of Iiord Cornwallis dated 3rd February 1790, with appendices, 
reviewing the foregoing minute of Sir John Shore and recording 
his views as to why the revenue settlement of the provinces should 
be made on a permanent basis. These minutes are famous. 

84. Judicial Department. Criminal Branch. Original Consultation No 11 

of 24 July 1813. 

Minute of the Governor General (liord Minto) suggesting altera- 
tions and revisions to be made in Begulation V of 1809 of the Bengal 
Code relating to the law of allegiance and desiring that the same 
changes be made in the Bombay Regulation as well. (Bears the 
autograph of the Earl of Minto). 

85 . Judicial Department. Criminal Branch. Original Consultation No 16 

of 12 August 1817. 

Governor Geiierars Minute dated — October 1815 on the Judicial 
Administration of the Presidency of Fort William. (Bears the 
autograph of the Marquis of Hastings.) 

86. Proceedings of the General Committee of Public Instruction.^ 1823--182S. 

Extract pp. 71-74. 

Holograph letter from Lord Amherst to Mr. J. H. Harrington, Presi- 
dent of the General Committee of Public Instruction, regretting 
his inability to preside on the occasion of the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone of the Hindoo College at Calcutta in 1824. 


From the Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

87. The. Lucknow Album. 

88. An illustrated liistorical Album of tbe Eajas and Talukdars of Oudb. By 
; , Darogba HajifAljbas AIL' 

Pa3i03fama of Ae dity of .Lucknow., * : 

I. '> i , 
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Fi?om the Imperial Library, Calcutta — contd, 

90. Dodgson^B General Views and Special Points of Interest of tlie City of 

Lucknow 

91. An old Persian Map of tke Grand Trunk Road from Dellii to Kaiidaliar. 

92. Panorama of tlie cdty of Lahore. (Painted in water colour 1840.) 

93. Eighteen pictures relating to Old Army System in Company’s days. 

Prom the Moslem Institute, Calcutta. 

94. Persian translation of the Mahahharat by Abul Eazl. 

96. Ramayan of Tulsi Das in Persian characters. 

Paintings. 

96. Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Dara Shikoh. 

97. Qutb-ul-Miilk ISTawab Saiyid Abdullah Khan the King Maker 

Prom the Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur of Nadia. 

98. Jewelled dagger presented by the Emperor Jahangir to Maharaja Bhab»- 

nand Majumdar (of Nadia). 

From Prince Gholam Husain Shah (of the Mysore Family). 

Paintings. 

99. Portrait of Tipii Sultan. 

100. The Mughal Emperors. 

From Prince Ahmad Halim-uz-Zaman (of the Mysore Family) . 

,!01. Portrait of Tipu Sultan. 

102. Timur’s Sword with the following epigram inscribed in Persian: — 

In the name of God the compassionate and merciful. The hand 
of God is above their hands. The irresistible sword, the enemy 
killer, the victorious the sword of the King of Kings, the Mon- 
arch of Monarchs, the Sultan Sahib Qiran His Majesty Amir 
Timur, May God perpetuate his kingdom and Empire ”. 

From Mr. Mesroirb J. Seth, Calcutta. 

103. A manuscript Life af Christ ” in classical Armenian with coloured 

steel engravings, written at Julfe a suburb of Ispahan (Persia) in 
1707 A. D. by Father Jacob Villotte, S. J., a French Jesuit and a re- 


From Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, Calcutta^ — roncJd. 
nowned Armenian scholar, with a life of the author in English by 
MesroTb J. Seth. 

M4. A Latin- Armenian Dictionary by Father Jacob Villotte, S. J., a 
French Jesuit missionary in Persia and Armenia for twenty-iiTe years 
towards the end of the seventeenth centuiy. Printed at Pome in 1714. 

105. A Persian-Armenian Dictionary printed at Constantinople in 1826. 

106. A I^iEtin translation of the History of Armenia by Moses Chorenensis 

printed at London with the Armenian text in IT-SG. This is the first 
Armenian book printed in England. 

107. A book of Exhortations and historical Miscellany printed at Madins 

in 1772. This is the first Armenian book printed in India. 

108. The Life and Works of the Armenian Catholics (Pontiff) Abraham, a 

personal friend of Nadir Shah whose sword he blessed when that great 
warrior assumed the sovereignty of Persia. This is the first Armenian 
book that was printed in Calcutta in 1796j by the Rev. Joseph Stephen, 
Vicar of the Armenian Church of Nazareth at Calcutta. 

109. The complete numbers of the first Armenian journal ” AZDARAR ” 

printed and published at Madras from 1794-96. This is the first 
Armenian newspaper in the world. It was edited, printed and pub- 
lished by the Rev. Arrathoon Shumaron of Shiraz who was the priest 
of the Armenians at Madras from 1784-1824. There is a copy of the 
Farman of the Nawab of the Carnatic (Walajah) granting permission 
to the editor of the “ Azdarar ” to publish books in Arabic and Persian 
at his press. This is one of the three copies of the Journal extant. 

110. Sacred Songs and Hymns of the Armenian Chirrch printed at Amster- 

dam in 168-5 Avith illustrations. 


From Mr. Bahadur Sin|h Sin^i, Calcutta. 

111. Qasida in praise of Hazrat Muhammad and his immediate disciples 

Hasan and Husain, etc., written in the year 1194 A. H. in the month 
and day of 1 Rajah, bearing seal of Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar, King of 
Oudh. 

112. Qasida composed in praise of King George III on the occasion of his 

birthday by the famous poet Insha Allah, son of Masha Allah, wish- 
ing perpetuity of the happy relation between Nazim-ul-Mulk Bahadur, 
King of pudh and His Majesty. 

113. Tawarifik Kaha,m Fath-id-Harsmain, written by Ghulam Ali Ansari 

/ ip .Empeiior igkbar Great, San. 997 A.H. 
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, 'Mf SiB^ SiB^if ; , Caliiuttai co ncld. 

114. A perforated petition fi’om Pir Khan to Asaf-ud-Daulah, King of Ondh^ 

praying 101“ tlie r6stitTitioii of liis forfeited land. 

115. Album of the portraits of the Emperor and other scions of the house of 

Timur, beginning from Timur to Bahadur Shah II, the last Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

From Rai Manila! Nahar Bahadur, Calcutta. 


(3 Portraits in one frame). 


Paintings. 

116. Ehinoceros. 

117. Miniature on ivory by a Patna artist. 

118. Morning Star. 

119. Dwadash Eashi Chakra (Patna Style). 

120. A Yogi (Siyah Qalam, Indo-Persian). 

121. Jaina Jati and Shrawak (Guru and followers). 

122. Charak Puja in Bihar. 

123. Village Scene, Bihar Plough. 

124. Weaving. 

125. Saiiyasi playing on a violin. 

From Mr. P. K, Das, M.A., B.L., Calcutta. » 

106-7 Two Palm Leaf Manuscripts in gold letters of Bissuddhi Mag^-o, a hook 
Avhich can very well be termed the Encyclopaedia of Buddhist Ethmal 
doctrines They were received by the late Eai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur,' C.I.E., in 1886 from Buddhist Monastery in Siam. 

128. A manuscript recovered from a remote Monastery in Tibet for a long 
time regarded as lost. 

From Mr. A. Ghose, M.A., B.L., Calcutta. 

F AKIM AIT OK AUKANGZIin 

m Farman of the Emperor Aurangzib bearing his autograph inscription, 
the state seal and titles written in Tughra style in gold, giving direc- 
tions concerning matters relating to Bijapur, Elliehpur, etc. 

Paintings. 

130. Bahadur Shah. i. A < 

131. Prince Danyal, son of Akbar, and his wife Janan Begam, daughter of 

Khan Khanan Abdur Eabim Khan. 



From Mr. A. Grhose, M.A., B.L., 

132. Ifur Jahan entertaining — By Balchand. 

133. Nadir Shall receiving the Imperial Jewels after the sack of Delhi 

Bears on its back the seal of the Emperor Shah Alain. 

134. Habash Khan, an Ab 3 ’'ssinian officer of Shah Jahan. 

135. Rizyia Snltana b}^ Earn, a court painter of Akbar. 

136. Jahangir and Niir Jahan. 

137. Shah Husain Dhaclda of Lahore. 

138. Maxilana Rumi. 

139. GiiruNanak. 


From Mr. F. E. Youd, Calcutta. 

140. An ivory miniature of Najm-ud-Daulah, Naicah Nazim of Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa, 1765-66. 

141. An ivory miniature of Saif-iid-l)aulah, Nawah Nazim of Bengal, Bihar 

and Orissa, 1766-70, 

142. An ivory miniature of Mubarak-ud-Daulah, Nau'ah Nazhii of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa, 1770-93. 

143. An Indian Prince and Princess. 

144. An illuminated, illustrated Persian translation of Mahabharat by Naqib 

Khan, a pupil of Abiil Eazl, one of the ministers of the Emperor Akbar. 


From Mr, Muhammad Isa, Calcutta. 

145. An illuminated, illustrated Manuscript copy of Shahanamah of Firdausi 
The copy was transcribed in Kashmir in A. H. 1245, A. D. 1830. 


From Messrs. S. M. Rafi & Sons, Calcutta. 

containing portraits of the Mughal Emperors and their 
(24 folios.) 


From Mr. A. Stephen, Calcutta- 

. Paiktihos. 

147. Pictures of the Nawabs and Begams of Oudh. 

148. Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah of Oudh with his wife. 
Nawah ShuJa-ud-Daulah of'Ou?Jh. _ ' 
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From Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Calcutta, 

150. Tlie Original Portrait of Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Anglo-Indian Poet 

and Heformer. 

(From the Oriental Herald, 1830.) 

151. The Original Works of Henry Louis Vivian Herozio, Anglo-Indian Poet 

and Eeformer, 1828. (2 Books.) 

From Mr. A. F. M. Abdul All, F.R.S.L., M.A. 

Enguaving. 

152. The Delhi Darhar, 1807. 

From Mr. M. N. Chatterji, Imperial Record Department. 

153; Portrait of Nawab Saiyid Ghulam Husain Khan, Author of Siyar-ul- 
Mntakhkhirin. 

From Maulyi Irtiza Ali, Imperial Record Department. 

154. Portrait of Mir Babar Ali Anis, the well-knovn poet of Lucknow. 

From the Hyderabad Darbar. 

Photogkaphs. 

155. Customs Code endorsed by Nizam Ali Khan. 

156. Famine Code endorsed by Nizam Ali Khan. 

157. District Report endorsed by Nizam Ali Khan. 

158. Ditto 

159. Specimen of the office paper, s of the time of Auraugzib. 

160. Ditto. 

161. Ditto. 

162. Ditto. 

163. A very old map of the Nizam’s Dominions. 

164. Ditto. 

165. An old Bijapur suha diagram. 

166. A very old detailed sketch of the Odgir Fort. 

Copies. 

167. 4 kb bar of Shahjahanabad, dated 14th Rabms Sani 1183. 

168. Akhbar of Shahjahanabad, dated 7th Rajah 1187. 


From the Hyderabad Darbar — concld. 

169. Aklibar of Asaf-xid-Dowlali, dated 4tli Ziqada 1209. 

170. Akbbar of Asaf-tid-Dowlab, dated 6tb Ziqada 1209. 

171. Diary of tbe Emperor of Delhi. 

172. Dairy of the Emperor of Delhi, 1st Jamadi 1207. 

173. Akhbar of Tipn Sultan. Eeceived on 2nd Shauural 1210 A. H 



From the Benares Darbar 


Paixtings. 

174. Akbar drinking water from a well. 

17-5. Nawab Eaushan-iid-Daulah Bahadur Rustam Juuj 

176. Darbar of a Xawab of Oudh. 

177. Shah Jahan on a gondola. 

178. Darbar of Shah Alam. 

179. Shah Jahan on horseback. 


From the Proviivsial Museum, Duoknow. 

Paintings. 

attack on the Hill Tribes of Qandahar. 

is seated on a chair under a royal canopy attend- 
A grand looking old man with a white turban is pro- 

A reference to Beveridge’s 
p. 459 showvs that the person is 
f of the Punjab under Ibrahim 
to serve Babar and to surrender 
graciously pardoned his faults, 
sent to chase fear from his heart and to escort him 
ith him his son Ali Khan.” Ali Khan, who can 
account of the striking resemblance of 
shown standing just behind in 


180. Timur 

181. Hazrat Babar Badshah 

ed by courtiers 

(lueed handcuffed before the Emperor, 

New Translation of Babar’s Memoirs, 
no other than Daulat Khan, Goveriu 
Lodi, who on January 5, 1526, offeree 
the Port of Milwat, if the Emperor 
“ Mir-i-Miran was f„ 
out; he came and w 
so readily be distinguished on 
his features to those of his father, is 
white dress. 

' 7'. , . ■ , , ’ Seal. 

182. Cast" of Bhitari seal of Kiimaragupta II written in Sanskrit prose 

Gupta cha.racters. The upper part of the seal is occupied by repi'i 
i.'.Tjfbl'fe^ttoi'pliGkruda, the vehicle .of Vishu. The contents of the ins 




Prom the Provincial Museum, Lucknow— concZJ. 

tion are j)iirely genealogical. The chief importance of it lies in it.s 
extending the early Gupta genealogy by two generations, i.e., 
iSTarasinhagupta and Knniaragupta II, (the grandson and the great 
grandson of Knmaragupta I,) respectively. The other point of interest 
in the epigraph is omission of Skandagupta and mention of Pnragupta 
his brother, instead, which would indicate that, whether Skandagupta 
left a successor or not, there was a formal division of early Gupta terri- 
tories in the generation of these two brothers. The inscription further 
supplies the names of three queens of the Gupta dynasty which were 
not known before, namely, Anantadevi, Yatasaclevi, and Mahalakshmi. 

I8;i. A set of 15 electroplated casts of coins of Greek and Scythian rulers of 
ISTorth-western India. 

184. A set of 15 casts of Kushauas, Later Kiushan and mediaeval coins. 

185. A set of 15 casts of coins of the Imperial Guptas. 

186. A set of 12 casts of coins of Mughal, Pathan and Oudh Eings. 

187. Cast of a 200-niohar piece of Shah Jahan. 

From the Government School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow. 

188. Persian Bust (Original). 

189. Persian portrait with a cup in hand (Original). 

190. -Todli Bai (Original). 

191. Portrait of a writer (Eeprodnction). 

192. Persian Embassy at the Court of Jahangir (Reproduction). 

193. Eabir (Reproduction). 

194. Baz Bahadur and Rnpmati (Reproduction). 

195. Anrangzih returning in a boat (Reproduction). 

196. Shabjahan (Original). 

197-9. Three photographs of the Eings of Oudh. 

200-206. Seven photographs of the Eings of Oudh. 

From Hussainahad Trust, Lucknow. 

207. Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar. 

208. Muhammad Ali Shah. 

209. Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Daulah. 
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From Hussainabad Trust, Lucknow — condd. 

210. Jfawab Asaf-iicl-Daulali witli tlie British Resident witnessing the cock- 

fight and several other paintings. 

211. Gha5:i-nd»Dm Haidar with a group of paintings. 

212. Nawab Muhammad Ali Shah with a group of paintings. 

213. iSTawab Wajid Ali Shah (going to Calcutta). 

214. ISTawab Saadat Ali Khan (going to shooting). 


Prom the Library of Mumtaz-uI-UIama, Lucknow. 



.-.A..,, .L 


215. Istiqsa-nl-Itahar (a religious book from the library of the last 2 Kings of 

Oudh as vshown by the seals on the book). 

216. Alam ul Wara (religious book from the library of King Wajid Ali 

vShah, kvst King of Oudh written in 1081 A. H.) very rare. 

217. 1 still zar (a religious book written in 983 xi. H. Rare). 

218. Balad-nl-Amin (description of Mecca written in 989 A. H.). 

219. Tahzih-uhAsnam (theological discussions written in 968 A. H.). 

220. Zmoil-ul-Ayat (Interpretation of Quranic verses) from the library of 

Emperor Aurangzib as shown by a seal on the hook; very rare. 

221. T ahzih-ul-Kamal (book on theology written in 773 A.H., very old style of 

writing). 

222. Tanzid (book on theology) written in 637 A.H. very old style. 

223. Tahsil Ain ul Zah. (theology written in 519), very old style. 

224. Zeheeb ul Lugliat (The civilisation of the Lexicon), from the library of 

King Wajid Ali Shah with his seal. 

225. Man La Yalizar (Theological discussions written before 344 A. H. as 

shown by a note of author . . . very rare). 

226. Commentary on the Diwan of Himasa writen in 512 A. H. 

227. SJiarh i Irshad (religious book from the library of King Muhammad 

Shah), 

228. Nahj-uLBalaghat (golden in the handwriting of Mulla Majlesi) rare. 


Prom Amirud-Daulah Library, Lucknow. 

229. Procession of a Hindu Woman to the Funeral Pile of her Husband 

230. ' A View of Agra taken" from the South West. 

231. Detail Of patera, Jodh Bai’s palace^ Fatehpur Sikri. 

232. The l^orih Entrance into the Fort of Bangalore, 

into th^^Port of Bangalore. ■ , . ^ , 
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From Imirud-Daulah Library, hucknm—concM.. 

.284. The third Delhi gate of Bangalore. 

235. A Moorish mosque at Bangalore. 

236. IS^orth Yiew of the Great Pagoda and Tank at Tanjore.. 

237. JTorth Entrance of Tipii’s palace at Bangalore. 

.238. West front of Tipn’s palace, Bangalore. 

239. Mosque at Lucknow. 

240. Yiew” of Muttra, on the River Jiimna. 

Peesiax Manxtscripts, Xos. 11-13, 15 and 20-22:. 

241. Ziihclat-ut-TciwariMi, 

242. S av anil i-i~D aha n, 

243. Wa-qiat-'i-Bahari, 

244. Tarikh-iSaadat. 

245. Tuzall-i-laimmi. 

246. Muritakhab'-ut'-Taivarikh, Yol. II. 

247. TariklU-Alfi., Yol. I. 

248. Tarikh-i-Alfi, Yol. II. 

249. Sanskrit Manuscripts^ Nos. 44, 46, and 47. 

250. Pali Manuscripts in Tin Leaves and Palm Lea ves, Xos. 262, 263 and 264.. 

(Nos. 262 and 263 in Palm Leaves.) 

231. Hindi Manmcrii>t, No. 265 Hindi Baslila. 

From Saiyid Jalib, Editor “ Hamdam,” Lucknow. 

252. Lat-aif-us-Saadat, Anecdotes of Nawab Saadat Ali Elan, Nawab Vazir- 

of Ondb, compiled by the well known poet Saiyid Jnsha “ Courtier of 
Alamgir II and Shah Alam II Emperors ”. (Rare copy.) 

253. Amad Nam-ah in Afghani language ” compiled by Nawab Muhabbat 
Khan son of Nawab Hafizul Mulk, ruler of Eohilkhand by order of 
Prince Mirza Jahandar Shah, heir apparent of Shah Alam II, Emperor 
of Delhi. (Very rare copy.) 

254. TazkiraJi'oi the Persian poets in Oudh Court, pupils of Mirza Eakhir 

“ Maliin” compiled by Lala Mphan Lai “ Anis.” (Original copy.) 

255. A treatise on the question of Muta and Mirat-i-Ahwal Johan Numa, a 

description of the ti'avels of a Persian scholar and theologian Jani, 
Ahmad, son of Muhammad Ali, son of Muhammad Baqir Ispahan! in. 
the 3rd quarter of the 18th century has been received in the court of. 



From S'aiyid Jalib, Editor, “ Hamdam,” hmumw—coiicia. 
Asaf-ud-Daixlali and Begams. (Botli bound in one vohune.) (Very 
rare copy.) 

^56 Persian Prose bv Sadruddin, a noble of the court of Muhammad Shah, 

’ Emperor of Delhi and Nawab Safdar Jang of Oudh. (Original copy.) 

257. KuUiyat-i-Faiz, Persian and Urdu poems of Xarvab Sadruddin, noble 

of the court of Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi and Tvau'ab Safdar 
Jang of Oudh. (Original copy.) 

258. Iqhal Nama-i-Jahangki, History of the reign of the Emperor Jahangir 

(soBie leaves lost and some perforated), 

269. TazUrak Daulat Shah Samariiandi, from the library of Sham.s-ud-Daulah 
Ahmad Ali Khan Saulat Jang and Jalal-ud-Daulah Mehdi Ali Khan 
Shujaat Jang, the first iras afterwards crowned King Ghazi-ud-Din 
Haidar of Oudh. 

'260. JklibcLT Naviali, 2 ols. bound in one. Copy from the abo\e mentioned 
library. Contains two seals. 

261. Fihrist Jamahandi Mamalik 2Iahnisa Suhajat (Reyenue return of the 

Mughal Empire) compiled in 'the reign of Auraugzib, this copy 'U'as 
written in the reign of Emperor Shah Alam IT. (Tery rare copy.) 

262. (Tanhli) Timur Xumah, was from the reign of Babar. (Bare copy). 

263. “Zeech,” viz., Astronomy of Persians compiled by Abdul Qadir ibn 

Hasan Hoyami with diagrams showing the stars and planets. (Very 
rare copy.) 

264. History of the Mughals up to the reign of Akbai* with the history of the 

Deccan, Gujrat and Malwa Kings as well as stories of Ramayan and 
Mahahharut and Aratars compiled by Tahir Muhammad ibn Imad-ud- 
Din Hasan Sabzwari, one of the Z^lavias of tlie Court of Emperor Akbar. 


From Mr. M. M. Askarl, Lucknow. 

265. Spectacle de la Nature : or Nature Displayed. Being Discourses of such 
particulars of natural history as were thought most proper to excite the 
curiosity and form the minds of youth. (Illustrated with copper plates.) 

7 VoL. II. 

;; • jlraJagiated from the original French . 

K 1 1 :( ' !'( ’’ _ :By Humphreys. 


; Ti >5 - 

isiiiM 


IIW 




Fmm Maulana O^tJbuddin Muhammad Abdul lltfali, Faraugi Mahal, Lucknow. 
206. Farman oi Aklmv, 

267. 2^ of Aiirangzib. 

268. Ditto. 

269. Ditto. 

270. A iiiaiiiiscript copy of tlie geography of the world with maps. Compiled 

by one of the pupils of Faraiigi Mahal. 

From Maulvl Anis Ahmad Sahib Abbasi. 

271. Masnavi of Manlaua Bum (a manuscript copy 400 years old). 

From Hakim Abdul Hasib, Lucknow. 

272-286. Glass frames contaiiiiiig* specimens of Arabic and Persian calli- 
graphy. 

287. A Chapter from 

288. One manuscript book on Anatomy in Persian, 1072 A. H. 

From Saiyid Muhammad Zaki Ali Khan, Hatif . 

289. A brick dated 1047 A. H. 

From Shka Pershad Khare, Divisional Superintendent's Office, East Indian 

Railway, Lucknow. 

290. Gagendra Moksh with 4 hand paintings (Sanskrit). 

291. Sliamh-i-SilmndaTnamali with 2 seals of Ahmad Shah 1163 Hijira 

(Persian). 

292. Qissfih Lain and Majnvn with one seal of year* 1092 A. H, (Dalchand). 

293. Qissali Kamrup, year 1202 A. H. 

294. Kalamd-Anhi (Arshi, brother of Mir Salah). 

295. Ruhaiyat'-i-Arslii (Ditto). 

296. Diivan-i- Arshi (Ditto), 

297. M lit afarraqat-i’- Arshi (Ditto). 

298. Asldar MaghrihL 

299. Buqat Tawarikhi. 

300. Ramayan (Mullah Masih), 1212 A. H. 

901. DiwanWiqar. 
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From Pandit Iqbal Shankar sahib, Lucknow. 

(Retd. General Supdt., Dy. Commissioner’s Office.) 

302. A history in Persian of the Prophets and the Muhammadan Khulafa and 

Kings and others, compiled in 904 A. H. 

Prom Mr. Gouri Prasad Saksena, Lucknow. 

303. Furman of Aurangzih. The Eoyal Order issued to Saiyid Shahamat 

Khan through Prince Mu'azzam to check the rebellion of the Afghans 
throuffh the Khyher Pass. 



304. Shuja-ud-Daulah. A contemporary sketch on vellum. 

305. Raushan-ud-Daulah. The architect of the Qaisarbagh. He was the 

Prime Minister of Nasir-ud-Din Haidar, Nawah Vazir of Oudh. 


From Munshi Hashen Narain Bhargava 


Painting 


l06. Peacock Throne (Delhi) 


From Shyama Kishore Sidvastava, Lucknow University 

307. History of the Mughal Kings in Persian. (Undated.) 


Prom Fyzabad Museum. 

308. Revenue arrangement of Salim Shah, son of Akbar, 1011 A. H. — 1602 

A. D. 

809. The seal of Jahangir Shah, frame no. 2 containing three jarvians. 

310. Akbar’s official grant 999 A. H. 

311. An administrative order by Akbar 981 A. H. 

312. Land grant of Akbar 993 A. H. — 1585 A. D., frame no. 3 containing three 

farmans. 

313. Akbar’s order on complaint 981 A. H., frame no. 4 containing two 

farmans. 

314. An order of restoration of property by Shahjahan, Sahib Qiran Sani of 

1052 A. H.— 1642 A. D. 

315. Land grant of Shahjahan of the year 7 Julus, 1614 A. D., frame no. 5 

containing three farmans. 

316. Order , issued by Nawab Asaf-ud-Daulah, 1109 A. H. 

317. An official account of Asaf-ud-Daulah’s reign, il09 A. H., 1735 A. D. 

frame no. 6 containing four farmans. 

WajidfAii^ Shall, 1365 A. Hi— 1849 A. D. 


From Fyzabad Museum— 

319. Laud grant of Ifawab 81uija-iid-Danlali, 1160 A. H. — 1755 A. D. 

320. Order under seal of Ainjad Ali Shall, 1260 A. H. — 1844 A. D. 

321. Land gTant of HnniaTiui, 943 A. H.— 1536 A. D. 

From Fasihud Daulah MauM Muhammad Nazir Hasan Kamal Abbas! of 

Sandila, Hardo!, 

322. Tankh-i-F i nslifa with illuminated title page, Yol. I, written A, H, 1023, 

323. Tarikh-i-Firishfa with illuminated title page, YoL II, written, A. H. 

1023. 

324. Mmi'ahih-uFLadirnnj/a by Shahab-iid-'ffin Ahmad bin Muhammad bin 

Abu Bakr Qastalani Misri, written 904 A. H. (contains seals of Sultan 
Mirza Muhammad Husain Safwi, King of Persia and others). 

325. Burhan-i-Qati, contains seals of Sulaiman Shah, Amjad Ali Shah and 

Wajid Ali Shah, Kings of Oiidh. 

326. Hidaya, written by Muhammad Baqi bin Ilslnan Samarqandi in 1004 

A. H. for Prince Muhammad Sultan, son of Aurangzib. (Contains 
seals of Qabil Khan, vazir of Aurangzib.) * 

327. Kanz-ud-Daqaiq with explanatory notes on the margin written in 874 

A. H. by Ibrahim Ahmad Qitwi Hasani. Contains seals of Muhammad 
Amin. A specimen of fine calligraphy. 

328. Harba-FIIaidar^ by Murshid Quli Salim, written by the author himself 

in A. H. 953. Illuminated. 

329. Jangnamak Badshah Alamgli* by Raja Jaswant Rathor, ruby of Ajmir, 

(Description of the battle with Aurangzib and Raja Jaswant Rathor, 
Raja of Ajmir.) 

330. Manzar-ud-Daqaiq, written in A. H. 1091. 

331. Kulliyat Makhp^, a complete copy, A. H. 1270. 

332. Qasaid written in Naskh, by Raja Durga Prashad of Sandila in his own 

hand (contains photo of the Raja). 

333. Qataat, by Raja Durga Prashad. 

834. Gulistan of Sadi, wuth pen and ink sketches written by Mirza Hamza 
Mazindrani, 1241 A. H. 

335. MaJchzan-^uFJawahir containing Farmans and letters of Mughal Kings of 

Persia and India up to Shah Alam II, A. H, 1196. 

336. Shamil Qasidah Btirda, by Irtiza, Ali Khan Gopamavi. (Contains seal 

of Akbar Jung.) 

337. Quran, illuminated, written in A. H. 1106. 
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Farmans, 

338. Slier Skaii, A. H. 750, Agra. 

339. Auraiigzil). 

340. Razavi Kliaii, Sadr-ns-Sacliu* Alaiugir. 

341. Alamgir. 

342. Miinxjjain Shab, son of Alamgir. 

Specimen op calligraphy. 

343. Ibadiillaii, A. H. 1286, ilhgmnated, 

344. Muhammad Amir Panja Kasli, A. H. 1262, illuniinated. 

345. Muhammad Amir Panja Kasii, A. H. 1264, ilhiininated. 

346. Abu Zafar Sirajxiddin Bahadur Shah. 

347. Shirin Raqam, illustrated. 

348. Nawab Nasiruddin, King of Oudh, illuminated. 

349. Muhammad Amir, illuminated. 

350. Hidayat Ali, very old, A. H. 1213. 

351. *A very old Katha written with three colours. ‘ 

352. Banda Ali. 

353. Niyaz; Ali, written on deerskin. 

354. Hafiz: Nurullah. 

355. Muhammad Mahdi. 

356. Nurullah. 

357. Muhammad Mahdi, A. H. 1205. 

358. Muhammad Askari. 

359. Muhammad Askari, 

360. Muhammad Askari. 

361. Sadiq Ali. 

Coins. 

362. The first sikha struck during Muhammadan time. 

363. Khalifa Amin-ur-Rashid of Baghdad. 

Qutb-ud-Din Aibak. 

BuitaA'Hasir-ud-ffiii- ■' 

Ala-ud.'^Ilin Khilji. 










¥mm Fasihud Daulah MaulYi Muhammad Nazir Hasan Kama! Abbasi of 
Sandila^ Hardoi- — concld, 

368. Ibraliim Lodi. 

369. Islam Sliali, son of Slier Shall. 

■370. Babar. 

371. Akbar (6 coins). 

372. Jahangir and Nnr- Jahan f3 coins). 

373. Shah Jahan. 

374. Anraiigzib (2 coins). 

375. Murad Bakhsh. 

37G. Bahadur Shah I. 

377. Kambakiish. 

378. Shah Alam I. 

379. Farriikhsiyar. 

B80. Muhammad Shah (3 coins). 

381. Ahmad Shah. 

382. Akbar II. 

383. Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa. 

384. Ghayas Shah Khilji of Malwa. 

385. N'asir Shah Khilji of Malw’'a. 

386. Muzaffar Shah Mandu. 

387. Chinklich Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Deccan. 

388. Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar of Oudh. 

3,89. Muhammad Ali Shah of Oudh. 

390. Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh. 

391. Raja Gandharap Sen (2 coins). 

392. Two YBTj old Greek coins. 


From Mr. Mukarram Ali Qidwai, Barabanki. 

393. Diwan-i-Haiiz. A complete copy, A. H. 1289. 


From Dr. Saiyid Irshad Ali, Moradabad 


Manttsceipts. 

394. Ain-i-AkbarL 1200 A. H. 

395. DiMam-Hafiz, 1100 A. H. 

396. History of Khwaja Muinuddin Ohishti of Ajmer 
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397. A piece of Jaliangir^s farman, 

398. Judgment of Nawab Diindi Elian Baliadiir Malizer Ma-svblier Easir 

399. Judgment of Sbaikb Eabir for Sajjada Eashini, 

400. Baiiiama, Shalii. 

401. Bainama Shalii. 

402. Bainama Englisb. 

403. Shajra Saiyid Gliulam Qalandar Balklii of Moradabad. 

404. Bazaria Farman of Earnililisiyar for five villages. 

405. Farlanger Fakir. 

406. Book of Astronomy. 

407. Zaicha of Mixbammad Sbab Akbar II- 

408. Farman of Farnikbsiyar. 


